








OLD AND NEW. 


Vor. IIIL—JANUARY, 1871.—No. 1. 





* A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if he have lost no time.” — Bacon. 


“ Can it be a year?” 

** A year it certainly is. Every syllable of December is cast; and 
half January, our second January, — is in type.” 

“ What a minute it seems! and yet it is a minute we have crowded 
two stout volumes into.” 

“¢ Too stout, indeed, if you believe me ; and ‘ The Christmas Locket’ 
thrown in.” 

*“ Well, this is the moment when I wanted to begin. I, at least, am 
not responsible for starting ‘Old and New’ in 1870. A year was 
none too little for getting ready.” 

**So you have often told us, dear boy; but when does one learn to 
swim better than by going into the water? It must be confessed, 
however, that, of all the miracles of publishing, our first number was 
the greatest.” 

** It was the night of the 15th of November, when the high-contract- 
ing hand determined that we should go on. I got a note from Charles, 
announcing it, when I was at a meeting of the Young Club; and I 
read the note to them. At that moment, there had not been one 
word prepared for ‘Old and New;’ nay, I think the name was not 
agreed upon. On the 15th of December, Houghton & Co. had the 
first invoice of No. 1 ready for delivery. They never did any thing 
more prompt than that.” 

‘* It is perhaps a good rule, to make your first number your worst. 
It makes people want to get another.” 

** It is certainly an advantage to have every number better than the 
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one before ; and our friends of the press never please me so much 
as when they pass this back-handed compliment on our older work.” 


— “Nature gives us more 
Than all she ever takes away.” 


“Well, I think she ought to.” 

** Demman here wants us to edit at Albany, and print at Boston, 
and run the whole number over the telegraph, so as to condense it 
into a length a man ¢an carry in his vest-pocket.” 

‘“‘ There is something in that. Suppose we try this new number.” 

* Try it for yourself; there is not a word of it to be spared. And 
I will not lead the public to think there is. You chose to leave out 
a little of the moral of ‘She Writes ;” and I shall never hear the end 
of it. If you had the letters to answer, you would not run such 
risks of making up the questions of half the world.” 

“Do you not mean to signalize our birthday by any little anniver- 
sary exercises ?” 

‘Say an oration by the chief of the readers of poetry, and an ode 
by the second assistant clerk to the readers of sensation stories, with 
an improvisation on the organ by the principal ‘ Caustic Reviewer,’ 
and a benediction by the first guide of the recorders of progress ?” 

“‘ No, I had not thought of it till now.” 

“No, I did not mean speeches ; because then we should have to 
print them. And you would cut down Mrs. Stowe to one chapter in 
that number, and say Mrs. Whitney and Mr. Loring must not begin 
till April; but I thought there might be a little entertainment ” — 

“Oh, yes! Isee. Mary, what is the last contributor’s number ? ” 

“6 §29.” 

“Let me see, then. Here are thirty of the Examiner Club, thirty- 
five of the Young Club, the old Examiner Editors are eleven, the 
hands at the office, to whom we are all so much indebted, would be 
say thirty-five more, we in this room are seventeen; that counts up, 
without the foreign correspondents, six hundred and fifty-seven. Did 
you think of asking the subscribers ?” 

“¢ What nonsense you talk! I thought a littlegathering at Parker’s, 
—asort of Examiner-Club meeting.” 

“T shall hear of nothing which does not include the contributors. 
You might see whether Yale has a tent he could pitch for us some- 
where. How would the beach at Sachem’s Head do for a place? I 
think it would be a little cold here.” 

“IT should like to have the contributors together for many pur- 


poses.” 
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“Oh, yes, you would! and-a bright time we should have of it. 
You would make them an address on five heads: 1st, Could you not 
live, and yet not roil up your manuscripts? 2d, Could you be so 
kind as to write your proper names intelligibly? 38d, Would you 
leave off the introduction, and omit the conclusion? 4th, Would 
you write on note-paper, not folded? 5th, Would you send the man- 
uscript to us, instead of sending it to a friend of a clergyman, who 
knows a doctor, one of whose patients was in college five years before 
Mr. Hale was? — A very valuable address, but, on a winter day, a 
little dull.” 

“‘ What I want is, to know how the contributors look.” 

‘“‘T know how they look, without seeing them ; because I know how 
the articles look. Some look dreamy, some look wide-awake, some 
look determined, some look gentle, some look forward, and some 
look backward, and some contemplate their own nature and the 
methods of their own being. Still, I own, that, when I met the very 
brightest of them all at church one day,I did not know which of 
them she was.” 

“Then you will not invite us to Parker’s ?” 

“No. But I think Mr. Parker will. Meanwhile, tell me your 
respective plans for the year, that I may make room for you all.” 

“We are going to have more stories.” 

“ And better.” 

‘More poetry.” 

“ And better.” 

‘“‘ That is impossible.” 

‘“‘ Theology more entertaining.” 

“‘ You cannot do that, if you try.” 

“We are going in the Examiner to introduce a special depart- 
ment of Fine-Art Criticism, with the old set of contributors, and some 
new writers.” 

“Well, the year has taught the magazine world many things. I 
observe that they all now print the names of their authors.” 

‘“‘T observe that blue covers are growing fashionable.” 

“T observe that they extend the space for literary criticism.” 

“T expect a ‘ Herald of Advance’ some day, and shall welcome 
it when it comes.” 

“Take care, gentlemen and ladies, that it comes nowhere faster 
than in ‘ Old and New.’ You may all go to work again.” 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
JOHN’S BIRTHDAY. 


“ My dear Lillie,” quoth John one 

morning, “next week Wednesday is 
‘my birthday.” 

“Ts it? how charming! what shall 
we do?” 

“ Well, Lillie, it has always been 
our custom — Grace’s and mine — to 
give a grand féte here to all our work- 
people. We invite them all over en 
masse, and have the house and 
grounds all open, and devote ourselves 
to giving them a good time.” 

Lillie’s countenance fell. 

“ Now, really, John, how trying! 
what shall we do? You don’t really 
propose to bring all those low, dirty, 
little factory children in Spindlewood 
through our elegant new house? Just 
look at that satin furniture, and think 
what it will be when a whole parcel 
of freckled, tow-headed, snubby-nosed 
children have eaten bread and butter 
and doughnuts over it! Now, John, 
there is reason in all things; this 
house is not made for a missionary 
asylum.” 

John, thus admonished, looked at 
his house, and was fain to admit that 
there was the usual amount of that 
good, selfish, hard grit— called com- 
mon sense — in Lillie’s remarks. 

Rooms have their atmosphere, 


their necessities, their artistic propri- 
eties. Apartments @ la Louis Quatorze 
represent the ideas and the sympa- 
thies of a period when the rich 
lived by themselves in luxury, and 
the poor were trodden down in the 
gutter; when there was only aristo- 


cratic contempt and domination on 
one side, and servility and smothered 
curses on the other. With the change 
of the apartments to the style of that 
past era, seemed to come its maxims 
and morals, as artistically indicated 


- for its completeness. So John walked 


up and down in his Louis Quinze 
salon, and into his Pompadour boudoir 
and out again into the Louis Quatorze 
dining-rooms, and reflected. He had 
had many reflections in those apart- 
ments before. Of all ill-adapted and 
unsuitable pieces of furniture in them, 
he had always felt himself the most 
unsuitable and ill adapted. He had 
never felt at home in them. He 
never felt like lolling at ease on any 
of those elegant sofas, as of old he 
used to cast himself into the motherly 
arms of the great chintz one that 
filled the recess. His Lillie, with her 
smart paraphernalia of hoops and 
puffs and ruffles and pinkings and 
bows, seemed a perfectly natural and 
indigenous production there; but he 
himself always seemed to be out of 
place. His Lillie might have been any 
of Balzac’s charming duchesses, with 
their “thirty-seven thousand ways of 
saying ‘yes;’” but, as to himself, he 
must have been taken for her steward 
or gardener, who had accidentally 
strayed in, and was fraying her satin 
surroundings with rough coats and 
heavy boots. There was not, in fact, 
in all the re-organized house, a place 
where he felt himself to be at all the 
proper thing; nowhere where he 
could lounge, and read his newspaper, 
without a feeling of impropriety; no- 
where that he could indulge in any of 
the slight Hottentot-isms wherein un- 




















renewed male nature delights, — with- 
out a feeling of rebuke. 

John had not philosophized on the 
causes of this. He knew, in a gen- 
eral and unconfessed way, that he 
was not comfortable in his new ar- 
rangements; but he supposed it was 
his own fault. He had fallen into 
‘rusty, old-fashioned, bachelor ways; 
and, like other things that are not 
agreeable to the natural man, he sup- 
posed his trim, resplendent, genteel 
house was good for him, and that he 
ought to like it, and by grace should 
attain to liking it, if he only tried 
long enough. 

Only he took long rests every day 
while he went to Grace’s, on Elm 
Street, and stretched himself on the 
old sofa, dnd sat in his mother’s old 
arm-chair, and told Grace how very 
elegant their house was, and how 
much taste the architect had showed, 
and how much Lillie was delighted 
with it. 

But this silent walk of John’s, up 
and down his brilliant apartments, 
opened his eyes to another trouble- 
some prospect. He was a Christian 
man, with a high aim and ideal in 
life. He believed in the Sermon on 
the Mount and other radical preach- 
ing of that nature; and he was a very 
honest man, and hated humbug in 
every shape. Nothing seemed meaner 
to him than to profess a sham. But 
it began in acloudy way to appear to 
him, that there is a manner of arran- 
ging one’s houses, that makes it diffi- 
cult — yes, well nigh impossible — 
to act out in them any of the brother- 
hood principles of those discourses. 

There are houses where the self- 
respecting poor or the honest labor- 
ing man and woman cannot be made 
to enter or to feel at home. They are 
made for the selfish luxury of the 
privileged few. Then John reflected, 
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uneasily, that this change in his 
house had absorbed that whole balance 
which usually remained on his ac- 
counts to be devoted to benevolent 
purposes, and with which this year he 
had proposed to erect a reading-room 
for his work-people. 

“Lillie,” said John, as he walked 
uneasily up and down; “I wish you 
would try to help me in this thing. I 
always have done it, — my father and 
mother did it before me,—and I 
don’t want all of a sudden to depart 
from it. It may seem a little thing, 
but it does a great deal of good. It 
produces kind feeling; it refines and 
educates and softens them. 

“Oh, well, John! if you say so, I 
must, I suppose,” said Lillie, with a 
sigh. “Ican have the carpets and 
furniture all covered, I suppose; it'll 
be no end .of trouble, but I'll try. 
But I must say, I think all this kind 
of petting of the working-classes 
does no sort of good, it only makes 
them uppish and exacting; you never 
get any gratitude for it.” 

“But you know, dearie, what is 
said about doing good, ‘hoping for 
nothing again,’” said John. 

“Now, John, please don’t preach, 
of all things. Haven’t I told you 
that [ll try my best? I am going 
to, — I'll work with all my strength,— 
you know that isn’t much,— but I 
shall exert myself to the utmost if 
you say so.” F 

“My dear, I don’t want you to 
injure yourself!” 

“Oh! I don’t mind,” said Lillie, 
with the air of a martyr. “The ser- 
vants, I suppose, will make a fuss 
about it; and I shouldn’t wonder if it 
was the means of sending them every 
one off in a body, and leaving me with- 
out any help in the house, just as the 
Follingsbees and the Simpkinses are 
coming to visit us.” 
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“T didn’t know that you had invit- 
ed the Follingsbees and Simpkinses,” 


said John. 


“ Didn’t I tell you? I meant to;” 
said Mrs. Lillie innocently. 

“T don’t like those Follingsbees, 
Lillie. He ise man I have no respect 
for ; he is one of those shoddy upstarts, 
not at all our sort of folks. I’m sorry 
you asked him.” 

“But his wife is my particular 
friend,” said Lillie, “and they were 
very polite to mamma and me at New- 
port; and we really owe them some 
attention.” 

“ Well, Lillie, since you have asked 
them, I will be polite to them; and I 
will try and do every thing to save you 
care in this entertainment. I'll speak 
to Bridget myself; she knows our ways, 
and has been used to managing.” 

And so, as John was greatly be- 
loved by Bridget, and as all the do- 
mestic staff had the true Irish fealty 
to the man of the house, and would 
run themselves off their feet in his 
service any day, — it came to pass that 
the féte was holden, as of yore, in the 
grounds. Grace was there and helped, 
and so did Letitia and Rose Fergu- 
son; and all passed off better than 
could be expected. But John did not 
enjoy it. He felt all the while that 
he was dragging Lillie as a thousand- 
pound weight after him; and he inly 
resolved, that, once out of that day’s 
festival, he would never try to have it 
again. 

Lillie went to bed with sick head- 
ache, and lay two days after it, during 
which she cried and lamented inces- 
santly. She “knew she was not the 
wife for John;” she “always told him 
he wouldn’t be satisfied with her, and 
now she saw he wasn’t; but she had 
tried her very best, and now it was 
cruel to think she should not succeed 
any better.” 


“ My dearest child,” said John, who, 
to say the truth, was beginning to 
find this thing less charming than it 
used to be; “I am satisfied. I am 
much obliged to you. I’m sure you 
have done all that could be asked.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I hope those folks 
of yours were pleased,” quoth Lillie, 
as she lay looking like a virgin mar- 
tyr, with a cloth wet in ice-water 
bound round her head. “They ought 
to be; they have left grease spots all 
over the sofa in my boudoir, from one 
end to the other; and cake and raisins 
have been trodden into the carpets; 
and the turf around the oval is all cut 
up; and they have broken my little 
Diana; and such a din as there was! 
— oh, me! it makes my a ache to 
think of it.” 

‘Never mind, Lillie, rl see to it, 
and set it all right.” 

“No, you can’t. One of the chil- 
dren broke that model of the Leaning 
Tower too. I found it. You can’t 
teach such children to let things alone. 
Oh, dear me! my head!” 

“There, there, pussy! only don’t 
worry,” said John in soothing tones. 

“Don’t think me horrid, please 
don’t,” said Lillie piteously. “I did 
try to have things go right; didn’t 
I ? ” 

“ Certainly you did, dearie; so don’t 
worry. I'll get all the spots taken 
out, and all the things mended, and 
make every thing right.” 

So John called Rosa, on his way 
down stairs. “Show me the sofa that 
they spoiled,” said he. 

“ Sofa?” said Rosa. 

“Yes; I understand the children 
greased the sofa in Mrs. Seymour’s 
boudoir.” 

“ Oh, dear, no! nothing of the sort ; 
I’ve been putting every thing to rights 
in all the rooms, and they look beauti- 
fully. ” 




















“Didn’t they break something ? ” 

“Qh, no, nothing! The little things 
were good as could be.” 

“That Leaning Tower, and that 
little Diana,” suggested John. 

“Qh, dear me, no! I broke those a 
month ago, and showed them to Mrs. 
Seymour, and promised to mend them. 
Oh! she knows all about that.” 

“Ah!” said John, “I didn’t know 
that. Well, Rosa, put every thing up 
nicely, and divide this money among 
the girls for extra trouble,” he added, 
slipping a bill into her hand. 

* T’m sure there’s no trouble,” said 
Rosa. “We all enjoyed it; and I 
believe everybody did; only I’m sorry 
it was too much for Mrs. Seymour; 
she is very delicate.” 

“Yes, she is,” said John, as he 
turned away, drawing a long, slow 
sigh. 


That long, slow sigh had be- 
come a frequent and unconscious oc- 
eurrence with him of late. When our 
ideals are sick unto death ; when they 
are slowly dying and passing away 
from us, we sigh thus. John said to 
himself softly, —-no matter what, — 
but he felt the pang of knowing again 
what he had known so often of late, 
that his Lillie’s word was not golden. 
What she said would not bear close 
examination. Therefore, why exam- 
ine? 

“Evidently, she is determined that 
this thing shall not go,” said John. 
“ Well, I shall never try again, it’s of 
no use;” and John went up to his sis- 
ter’s, and threw himself down upon 
the old chintz sofa as if it had been 
his mother’s arms. His sister sat 
there, sewing. The sun came twink- 
ling through a rustic frame-work of 
ivy which it had been the pride of 
her heart to arrange the week before. 
All the old family pictures and heir- 
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looms and sketches and pencillings 
were arranged in the most charming 
way, so that her rooms seemed a re- 
production of the old home. 

“ Hang it all!” said John, with a 
great flounce as he turned over on the 
sofa, “I’m not up to par this morn- 
ing.” 

Now, Grace had that perfect intui- 
tive knowledge of just what the mat- 
ter was with her brother, that women 
always have who have grown up in 
intimacy with a man. These fine fe- 
male eyes see farther between the rough 
cracks and ridges of the oak bark of 
manhood than men themselves. Noth- 
ing would have been easier, had Grace 
been a jealous exigeante woman, than 
to have passed a fine probe of sis- 
terly inquiry into the weak places 
where the ties between John and Lillie 
were growing slack, and untied and 
loosened them more and more. She 
could have done it so tenderly, so con- 
scientiously, so pityingly, —encour- 
aging John to talk and to complain, 
and taking part with him, — till there 
sheuld come to be two parties in the 
family, the brother and sister against 
the wife. 

How strong the temptation was, 
those may feel who reflect that this 
one subject caused an almost total 
eclipse of the life-long habit of confi- 
dence which had existed between 
Grace and her brother, and that her 
brother was her life and her world. 

But Grace was one of those women 
formed under the kindly severe disci- 
pline of Puritan New England, to act 
not from blind impulse or instinct, but 
from high ,principle. The habit of 
self-examination and self-inspection, 
which the religious teaching of New 
England has been peculiar for, pro- 
duced a race of women who rose supe- 
rior to those mere feminine caprices and 


impulses which often hurry very gen- 
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erous and kindly-natured persons into 
ungenerous and dishonorable conduct. 
Grace had been trained, by a father 
and mother whose marriage union was 
an ideal of mutual love, honor, and 
respect, to feel that marriage was the 
holiest and most awful of obligations. 
To her, the idea of a husband or a wife 
betraying each other’s weakness or 
faults by complaints to a third party 
Seemed something sacrilegious; and 
she used all her womanly tact and 
skill to prevent any conversation that 
might lead to such a result. 

“Lillie is entirely knocked up by 
the affair yesterday ; she had a terrible 
headache this morning,” said John. 

“Poor child! She is a delicate 
little thing,” said Grace. 

“She couldn’t have had any labor,” 
continued John, “for I saw to every 
thing and provided every thing my- 
self; and Bridget and Rosa and all 
the girls entered into it with real 
spirit, and Lillie did the best she 
could, poor girl! but I could see all 
the time she was worrying about her 
new fizgigs and folderols in the 
house. Hang it! I wish they were 
all in the Red Sea!” burst out John, 
glad to find something to vent him- 
self upon. “If I had known that 
making the house over was going to 
be such a restraint on a fellow, I would 
never have done it.” 

“Oh, well! never mind that now,” 
said Grace. “ Your house will get 
rubbed down by and by, and the new 
gloss taken off; and so will your wife, 
and you will all be cosey and easy as 
an old shoe. Young mistresses, you 
see, have nerves all over their house 
at first. They tremble at every dent 
in their furniture, and wink when 
you come near it, as if you were going 
to hit them a blow; but that wears 
off in time, and they learn to take it 


” 


easy. 


John looked relieved; but after a 
minute broke out again : — 

“T say, Gracie, Lillie has gone and 
invited the Simpkinses and the Fol- 
lingsbees here this fall. Just think 
of it!” 

* Well, I suppose you expect your 
wife to have the right of inviting her 
company!” said Grace. . 

“ But, you know, Gracie, they are 
not at all our sort of folks,” said John. 
“None of our set would ever think 
of visiting them, and it’ll seem so 
odd to see them here. Follingsbee is 
a vulgar sharper, who has made his 
money out of our country by dishon- 
est contracts during the war. I don’t 
know much about his wife. Lillie 
says she is her intimate friend.” 

“Oh, well, John! we must get over 
it in the quietest way possible. It 
wouldn’t be handsome not to make 
the agreeable to your wife’s company ; 
and if you don’t like the quality of 
it, why, you are a good deal nearer 
to her than any one else can be, — 
you can gradually detach her from 
them.” 

“Then you think I ought to put a 
good face on their coming?” said 
John, with a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, certainly! of course. What 
else can you do? It’s one of the 
things to be expected with a youn 
wife.” ’ 

“ And do you think the Wilcoxes 
and the Fergusons and the rest of 
our set will be civil?” 

“ Why, of course they will,” said 
Grace. “Rose and Letitia will, cer- 
tainly; and the others will follow 
suit. After all, John, perhaps we old 
families, as we call ourselves, are a 
little bit pharisaical and self-righteous, 
and too apt to thank God that we are 
not as other men are. It'll do us 
good to be obliged to come a little out 
of our crinkles.” 




















“Tt isn’t any old family feeling 
about Follingsbee,” said John. “But 
I feel that that man deserves to be in 
state’s prison much more than many 
@ poor dog that is there now.” 

“ And that may be true of many 
another, even in the selectest circles 
of good society,” said Grace; “but 
we are not called on to play provi- 
dence, nor pronounce judgments. 
The common courtesies of life do not 
commit us one way or the other. 
The Lord himself does not express 
his opinion of the wicked, but allows 
all an equal share in his kindli- 
ness.” 

“Well, Gracie, you are right; and 
I'll constrain myself to do the thing 
handsomely,” said John. 

“The thing with you men,” said 
Grace, “is, that you want your wives 
to see with your eyes, all in a minute, 
what has got to come with years and 
intimacy and the gradual growing 
closer and closer together. The hus- 
band and wife, of themselves, drop 
many friendships and associations 
that at first were mutually distasteful, 
simply because their tastes have 
grown insensibly to be the same.” 

John hoped it would be so with 
himself and Lillie; for he was still 
very much in love with her; and it 
comforted him to have Grace speak so 
cheerfully, as if it were possible. 

“You think Lillie will grow into 
our ways by and by ?” — he said in- 
quiringly. 

“Well, if we have patience, and 
give her time. You know, John, 
that you knew when you took her 
that she had not been brought up in 
our ways of living and thinking. 
Lillie comes from an entirely differ- 
ent set of people from any we are 
accustomed to; but a man must face 
all the consequences of his marriage 
honestly and honorably.” 
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“T know it,” said John with a 
sigh. “TI say, Gracie, do you think 
the Fergusons like Lillie? I want 
her to be intimate with them.” 

“ Well, I think they admire her,” 
said Grace evasively, “and feel dis- 
posed to be as intimate as she will 
let them.” 

“ Because,” said John, “ Rose Fer- 
guson is such a splendid girl, she is 
so strong, and so generous, and so per- 
fectly true and reliable, — it would be 
the joy of my heart if Lillie would 
choose her for a friend.” 

“Then, pray don’t tell her so,” 
said Grace earnestly; “and don’t 
praise her to Lillie, — and, above all 
things, never hold her up as a pat- 
tern, unless you want your wife to 
hate her.” 

John opened his eyes very wide. 

“So!” said he slowly, “I never 
thought of that. You think she 
would be jealous ? ” and John smiled, 
as men do at the idea that their wives 
may be jealous, not disliking it on 
the whole. 

“T know J shouldn’t be in much 
charity with a woman my husband 
proposed to me as a model; that is to 
say, supposing I had one,” said 
Grace. 

“That reminds me,” said John, 
suddenly rising up from the sofa. 
“Do you know, Gracie, that Colonel 
Sydenham has come back from his 
cruise ?” 

“T had heard of it,” said Grace 
quietly. “Now, John, don’t inter- 
rupt me. I’m just going to turn this 
corner, and must count —‘ one, two, 
three, four, five, six,’” — 

John looked at his sister. “How 
handsome she looks when her cheeks 
have that color!” he said. “I wonder 
if there ever was any thing in that 
affair between them.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A GREAT MORAL CONFLICT. 


“Now, John dear, I have some- 
thing very particular that I want you 
to promise me,” said Mrs. Lillie, a day 
or two after the scenes last recorded. 
Our Lillie had recovered her spirits, 
and got over her headache, and had 
come down and done her best to be 
delightful; and when a very pretty 
woman, who has all her life studied 
the art of pleasing, does that, she 
generally succeeds. 

John thought to himself he “ didn’t 
care what she was, he loved her;” 
and that she certainly was the pret- 
tiest, most bewitching little creature 
on earth. He flung his sighs and his 
doubts and fears to the wind, and 
suffered himself to be coaxed, and ca- 
joled, and led captive, in the most 
amiable manner possible. 

His fair one had a point to carry, — 
a point that instinct told her was to 
be managed with great adroitness. 

“Well,” said John, over his news- 
paper, “what is this something so 
very particular?” 

“First, sir, put down that paper, 
and listen to me,” said Mrs. Lillie, 
coming up and seating herself on his 
knee, and swéeping down the offend- 
ing paper with an air of authority. 

“Yes’m,” said John submissively. 
“Let’s see,— how was that in the 
marriage service? I promised to 
obey, didn’t I?” 

“Of course you did; that service 
is always interpreted by contraries, — 
ever since Eve made Adam mind her 
in the beginning,” said Mrs. Lillie, 
laughing. 

“ And got things into a pretty mess 
in that way,” said John; “but come, 
now, what is it?” 

“ Well, John, you know the Fol- 
lingsbees are coming next week?” 


“TI know it,” said John, looking 
amiable and conciliatory. 

“ Well, dear, there are some things 
about our establishment that are not 
just as I should feel pleased to re- 
ceive them to.” 

“ Ah!” said John; “why, Lillie, I 
thought we were fine as a fiddle, from 
the top of the house to the bottom.” 

“Oh! it’s not the house; the house 
is splendid. I shouldn’t be in the 
least ashamed to show it to anybody ; 
but about the table arrangements.” 

“ Now, really, Lillie, what can’one 
have more than real old china and 
heavy silver plate? I rather pique 
myself on that; I think it has quite 
a good, rich, solid old air.” 

“Well, John, to say the truth, 
why do we never have any wine? I 
don’t care for it,—I never drink it; 
but the decanters, and the different 
colored glasses, and all the apparatus, 
are such an adornment; and then 
the Follingsbees are such judges of 
wine. He imports his own from 
Spain.” 

John’s face had been hardening 
down into a firm, decided look, while 
Lillie, stroking his whiskers and play- 
ing with his collar, went on with this 
address. 

At last he said, “Lillie, I have 
done almost every thing you ever 
asked; but this one thing I cannot 
do, —it is a matter of principle. I 
never drink wine, never have it on 
my table, never give it, because I have 
pledged myself not to do it.” 

“Now, John, here is some more of 
your Quixotism, isn’t it?” 

“Well, Lillie, I suppose you will 
call it so,” said John, “ but listen to 
me patiently. My father and I 
labored for a long time to rgot out 
drinking from our village in Spindle- 
wood. It seemed, for the time, as if it 
would be the destruction of every 


























thing there. The fact was, there 
was rum in every family; the par- 
ents took it daily, the children learned 
to love and long after it, by seeing the 
parents, and drinking little swéetened 
remains at the bottoms of tumblers. 
There were, every year, families bro- 
ken up and destroyed, and fine fellows 
going to the very devil, with this 
thing; and so we made a movement 
to form a temperance society. I 
paid lecturers, and finally lectured 
myself, At last they said to me, 
‘It’s all very well for you rich people, 
that have twice as fine houses and 
twice as many pleasures as we poor 
folks, to pick on us for having a little 
something comfortable to drink in 
our houses. If we could afford your 
fine nice wines, and all that, we 
wouldn’t drink whiskey. You must 
all have your wine on the table; 
whiskey is the poor man’s wine.’ ” 

“T think,” said Lillie, “they were 
abominably impertinent to talk so 
to you. I should have told them 
80.” 

“Perhaps they thought I was im- 
pertinent in talking to them about 
their private affairs,” said John; “ but 
I will tell you what I said to them. I 
said, ‘ My good fellows, I will clear my 
house and table of wine, if you will 
clear yours of rum.’ On this agree- 
ment I formed a temperance society ; 
my father and I put our names at the 
head of the list, and we got every 
man and boy in Spindlewood. It 
was a complete victory; and, since 
then, there hasn’t been a more tem- 
perate, thrifty set of people in these 
United States.” : 

“ Didn’t your mother object ? ” 

“My mother! no, indeed; I wish 
you could have known my mother. 
It was no small sacrifice to her and 
father. Not that they cared a penny 
for the wine itself, but the poetry and 
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hospitality of the thing, the fine old 
cheery associations connected with it, 
were a real sacrifice. But when 
they told my mother how it was, she 
never hesitated a moment. All our 
eellar of fine old wines was sent 
round as presents to hospitals, except 
a little that we keep for sickness.” 

“Well, really!” said Lillie, in a 
dry, cool tone, “I suppose it was very 
good of you, perfectly saint-like and 
all that, but it does seem a great pity. 
Why couldn’t these people take care 
of themselves? I don’t see why you 
should go on denying yourself, just to 
keep them in the ways of virtue.” 

“Oh, it’s no self-denial now! I’m 
quite used toit,” said John cheerily. 
“T am young and strong, and just as 
well as I can be, and don’t need wine; 
in fact, I never think of it. The Fer- 
gusons, who are with us in the Spin- 
dlewood business, took just the same 
view of it, and did just as we did; and 
the Wilcoxes joined us; in fact, all 
the good old families of our set came 
into it.” 

“ Well, couldn’t you, just while the 
Follingsbees are here, do differently ? ” 

“No, Lillie; there’s my pledge, 
you see. No; it’s really impossible.” 

Lillie frowned and looked disconso- 
late. 

“John, I really do think you are 
selfish; you don’t seem to have any 
consideration for me at all. It’s go- 
ing to make it so disagreeable and un- 
comfortable forme. The Follingsbees 
are accustomed to wine every day. 
I’m perfectly ashamed not to give it 
to them.” 

“ Do ’em good to fast a while, then,” 
said John, laughing like a hard- 
hearted monster. “You'll see they 
won’t suffer materially. Bridget makes 
splendid coffee.” 

“Tt’s a shame to laugh at what 
troubles me, John. The Follingsbees 
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are my friends, and of course I want 
to treat them handsomely.” 

“We will treat them just as hand- 
somely as we treat ourselves,” said 
John, “and mortal man or woman 
ought not to ask more.” 

“T don’t care,” said Lillie, after a 
pause. “TI hate all these moral move- 
ments and society questions. They 
are always in the way of people’s hav- 
ing a good time, and I believe the 
world would wag just as well as it 
does, if nobody had ever thought of 
them. People will call you a real 
muff, John.” 

“ How very terrible!” said John, 
laughing. “ What shall I do if I am 
called a muff? and what a jolly little 
Mrs. Muff you will be!” he said, pinch- 
ing her cheek. 

“You needn’t laugh, John,” said 
Lillie, pouting. “You don’t know 
how things look in fashionable circles. 
The Follingsbees are in the very high- 
est circle. They have lived in Paris, 
and been invited by the Emperor.” 

“T haven’t much opinion of Ameri- 
cans who live in Paris and are invited 
by the Emperor,” said John. “ But 
be that ‘as it may, I shall do the best 
I can for them, and Mr. Young says, 
‘angels could no more ;’ so, good-by, 
puss, I must go te my office; and don’t 
let’s talk about this any more.” 


And John put on his cap and 
squared his broad shoulders, and, 
marching off with a resolute stride, 
went to his office, and had a most 
uncomfortable morning of it. You 
see, my dear friends, that though Na- 
ture has set the seal of sovereignty 
on man, in broad shoulders and bushy 
beard; though he fortify and incase 
himself in rough overcoats and heavy 
boots, and walk with a dashing air, and 
whistle like a freeman, we all know it 
is not an easy thing to wage a warfare 


with a pretty little creature in lace 
cap and tiny slippers, who has a fac- 
ulty of looking very pensive and 
grieved, and making up a sad little 
mouth, as if her heart were breaking. 

John never doubted that he was 
right, and in the way of duty; and yet, 
though he braved it out so stoutly 
with Lillie, and though he marched 
out from her presence victoriously, as 
it were, with drums beating and col- 
ors flying, yet there was a dismal 
sinking of heart under it. 

“Tm right; I know I am. Of 
course I can’t give up here; it’s a 
matter of principle, of honor,” he said 
over and over to himself. ‘ Perhaps 
if Lillie had been here I never should 
have taken such a pledge; but as I 
have, there’s no help for it.” 

Then he thought of what Lillie had 
suggested about it’s looking niggardly 
in hospitality, and was angry with 
himself for feeling uncomfortable. 
“What do I care what Dick Fol- 
lingsbee thinks ?” said he to himself; 
“a man that I despise, a cheat, and a 
swindler,— a man of no principle. Lil- 
lie doesn’t know the sacrifice it is 
to me to have such people in my house 
at all. Hang it all! I wish Lillie was 
a little more like the women I’ve been 
used to,—like Grace and Rose and 
my mother. But, poor thing, I 
oughtn’t to blame her, after all, for 
her unfortunate bringing up. But it’s 
so nice to be with women that can un- 
derstand the grounds you goon. A 
man never wants to fight a woman. 
I’d rather give up, hook and line, and 
let Lillie have her own way in every 
thing. But then it won’t do; a fel- 
low must stop somewhere. Well, I'll 
make it up in being a model of civil- 
ity to these confounded people that I 
wish were inthe Red Sea. Let’s see, 
T'll ask Lillieif she don’t want to give 
@ party for them when they come. 























By George! she shall have every thing 
her own way there,—send to New 
York for the supper, turn the house 
topsy-turvy, illuminate the grounds, 
and do any thing else she can think of. 
Yes, yes, she shall have carte blanche 
for every thing!” 

All which John told Mrs. Lillie 
when he returned to dinner and found 
her enacting the depressed wife in a 
most. becoming lace cap and wrapper 
that made her look like a suffering an- 
gel; and the treaty was sealed with 
many kisses. 

“You shall have carte blanche, 
dearest,” he said, “for every thing 
but what we were speaking of; and 
that will content you, won’t it?” 

And Lillie, with lingering pensive- 
ness, very graciously acknowledged 
that it would; and seemed so touch- 
ingly resigned, and made such a merit 
of her resignation, that John told 
her that she was an angel; in fact, 
he had a sort of indistinct remorse- 
ful feeling that he was a sort of 
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cruel monster to deny her any thing. 
Lillie had sense enough to see when 
she could do a thing, and when she 
couldn’t. She had given up the 
case when John went out in the 
morning, and so accepted the treaty of 
peace with a good degree of cheerful- 
ness; and she was soon busy discuss- 
ing the matter. “You see, we’ve been 
invited everywhere, and haven’t giv- 
en any thing,” she said; “ and this will 
do up our social obligations to every- 
body here, and then we can show off 
our rooms. They really are made to 
give parties in.” 

* Yes, so they are,” said John, de- 
lighted to see her smile again; “they 
seem adapted to that, and I don’t doubt 
you'll make a brilliant affair of it, 
Lillie.” 

“Trust me for that, John,” said 
Lillie. “Tl show the Follingsbees 
that something can be done here in 
Springdale as well as in New York.” 
And so the great question was set- 
tled. 





THE HIDDEN 


HEMISPHERE. 


BY WALTER MCLEOD. 


PART IL. 


= first part of this article was published in our last volume (OLD anp New 
Vol. IL, p. 66), and gave the account of the arrival of the enterprising party at 
that previously-unexplored region, the side of the moon which is turned away from 
the earth; and of some of their first observations there. The following soma ~ she begin 


with the adventures of the party after their first night’s sleep upon our sate: 


CHAPTER V. 


From the moment of our waking 
may be dated our proper introduction 
to the newly-discovered world. The 
scene which then met our eyes I can 
hardly describe ; it seemed to us that 
the resemblance to fairy-land, which 
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we had already remarked in our new 
home, was completed in its occupants, 
who were now clustering around us.’ 
Some were swimming toward us across 
the stream ; others had carefully taken 
their places on the raft, and were en- 
deavoring to prevent any motion which 
might disturb us; all were bent on 
getting the nearest possible point of ob- 
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servation, but very stealthily, lest they 
might waken us. They had under- 
taken, however, more than they could 
perform ; the jarring of the raft soon 
roused us all, but we had presence 
of mind to remain perfectly quiet, 
gazing at them with a curiosity fully 
equal to theirown. They were crowd- 
ed on every side, — little creatures not 
more than three feet high, but so 
closely resembling in other respects 


‘the “human form divine,’’ that I can 


scarcely avoid giving them the name 
of men. That they were rational be- 
ings, — the “lords” of this new-found 
creation, — there could not be a mo- 
ment’s doubt. The curiosity exhibit- 
ed in their looks was not that of the 
ape; it was rather that which our men 
of science would now exhibit, had I 
succeeded in bringing some of these 
little creatures home with me. 

They had made a discovery in us 
which far distances the most extrava- 
gant claims of the Cardiff Giant ; and 
they were evidently gloating over it, 
and wondering what to do with us, or 
to us. The opening of our eyes at 
once attracted their notice; and, know- 
ing that we were now completely 
awakened, they gathered at the end 
of the raft for consultation. Soon a 
leader among them, of venerable as- 
pect, advanced, and touclied the hand 
of the nearest of our party. This hap- 
pened to be Elsie, who rose at the sum- 
mons thus given; and finding, to our 
surprise, that the action caused noalarm 
among them, we followed her example. 
At their desire, communicated to us by 
the language of signs, we took away 
the stakes which confined one side of 
the raft, pushed it ashore, and disem- 
barked. They led us on through their 
orchard in most gleeful procession, 
the captain, as Wenstock styled him, 
still keeping fast hold of Elsie’s finger, 
the rest of us following her closely, 


and the fairy throng hurrying on be- 
fore us, and behind us, and beside us, 
evidently in the highest spirits. 
Clitus and I found opportunity, on 
the way, to compare impressions of 
our new friends. He shared my sur- 
prise, of course, at their perfect fearless- 
ness ; which appeared to indicate, that, 
in all phrenologies of their acquaint- 
ance, the bump of destructiveness had 
been omitted. And, indeed, we found 
no traces of its effects throughout our 
visit. Carnivorous animals had never 
been heard of here; nor did “ wars, 
nor rumors of wars” exist among the 
superior inhabitants. In this respect, 
their world is widely diverse, not only 
from the present world of man, but 
from any of the aspects which our 
planet has presented during the ages 
which geology describes. On the 
earth, as Hugh Miller tells us, ani- 
mals were, from the earliest times, di- 
vided as they are now, into the two 
great classes of devourers and de- 
voured; but here nature seemed formed 
on a different plan; and, in fact, our 
own dinner of fish was probably the 
first instance that land had seen, in 
which the body of one animal became 
the sustenance of another. Had we 
known, at the time, how we were in- 
terrupting the harmony of this uni- 
verse, we should not have partaken 
with such relish of our delicate meal. 
In consequence of the absence of 
blood-thirsty instincts,the myriad types 
of weapon and armor, so universal in 
the forms of terrestrial life, were entire- 
ly wanting here. An apparent excep- 
tion we noticed in one or two species of 
insect provided with stings, as we called 
them, but in fact with hard and sharp 
ovipositors ; which, when by accident 
the animal found itself in need, were 
capable of performing a service outside 
of their normal use, as Clitus once ex- 
perienced. Their essential difference 














from the true sting was apparent from 
the fact that they caused no inflamma- 
tion; and the pain, though at first vi- 
olent, almost immediately ceased, thus 
showing that the insect, unlike the 
bee or wasp, was provided with no 
poison to insert in the wound. 

Our knowledge of this entire ab- 
sence of violence was of course ac- 
quired at a later date; but we dis- 
cussed its probability as well as we 
could, together with several other 
questions suggested to us hy the nov- 
elties we constantly observed. Clitus 
also remarked, that the diminutive size 
of the animals we had thus far seen, 
both rational and inferior, was a com- 
plete refutation of the idea advanced 
some years ago, that the supposed in- 
habitants of the smaller planets ought 
to be animals of very great size and 
weight; since the attraction of a small 
globe would be feeble upon bodies of 
a moderate size. This suggestion 
seems to me best answered, by suppos- 
ing the principle it involves carried to 
the extreme, which would oblige us to 
decide that a magnificent globe, like 
Jupiter, is fit only for an ant-hill; 
while a boy’s marble, sent circling 
through the abyss of space, would be 
appropriately inhabited by a giant 
some miles tall. 

With such conversation, and with 
so many objects of interest on every 
side, —I wish I could find time to 
describe them, — it is not surprising 
that our walk, though of considerable 
length, seemed soon accomplished. 
Its end was of course at the dwellings 
of our little guides; from which, as 
soon as we were within sight, the en- 
tire population swarmed forth to meet 
us. The crowd was now immense; 


and so eager did each appear to see and 
to touch us, that at first we were fear- 
ful if not for our own safety, at least: 
for that of the weaker ones of the mul- 
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titude. But Elsie’s guide was at once 
aware of the necessity of interference ; 
and, after a few words from him, the as- 
sembly began to take on an appearance 
of order. A number of marshals were 
immediately at work; and the popu- 
lace, more docile, I think, than as 
many of Adam’s race would be, suffered 
themselves to be formed into a proces- 
sion, which was allowed to march 
around us at the distance of a few feet, 
and was then dispersed to the various 
houses about. This operation lasted 
for two hours or more; and, during its 
continuance, we felt ludicrously like 
wild beasts in a menagerie. An ex- 
cellent opportunity, however, was af- 
forded us for reciprocating the inspec- 
tion ; and we did not fail to improve it. 
I have already alluded to their resem- 
blance to the human race in form and 
features, The likeness was more ex- 
act than I had expected. Still, though 
built as it were on the same plan, a 
nearer view could not fail to distin- 
guish them as a different species. 
They were not less comely, even in 
our judgment, than human beings; 
while the perfect transparency of ex- 
pression, revealing every thought as it 
passed within, impressed us, especially 
in our subsequent intercourse among 
them, with the idea of perfect sincer- 
ity and purity of character. The two 
sexes had each, as with us, its charac- 
teristic mould, expressive of the quali- 
ties of strength and grace; nor could 
we fail to detect at a glance the vari- 
ous types peculiar to the different pe- 
riods of life, the child, the youth, the 
aged. The clothing of all was of one 
general pattern, resembling the talma, 
but of a complete circular form, with- 
out cleft or seam, save those of the 
sleeve, and was confined about the 
waist by a broad zone. The ample 
folds thus produced were often dis- 
posed with the most perfect taste; 
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and their comeliness and grace is un- 
surpassed by any style of clothing I 
have elsewhere observed. Yet, while 
the basis of form was thus universal, 
the various minor points, which make 
up in a great degree the character of 
the dress, were varied altogether at 
the pleasure of the wearer. We saw 
no indication of that despotism of the 
general preference over the individual, 
that tyranny of fashion, to which the 
human race everywhere .bow down. 
The material of these garments seemed 
to resemble linen; and we afterwards 
found that it was prepared very much 
as that is prepared ; but their evening 
or winter clothing is of a heavier and 
warmer material, obtained from the 
fibres of certain kinds of bark. 

The tedious inspection being at 
length concluded, we found that they 
intended to divide our party among the 
various magnates of the village, each 
taking one to his own habitation; 


- but this idea did not entirely please 


us. We took each other by the hand, 
and succeeded in showing them that 
we chose to remain together. Their 
faces expressed some disappointment ; 
but they yielded to our desire. And, by 
common consent, the house of the one 
who had conducted us, and had taken 
the lead in every previous movement, 
was selected for our reception ; and, in 
a few minutes more, we found our- 
selves in the interior of his spacious 
residence. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We all considered the dwellings to 
which we were now introduced as the 
most remarkable of the many won- 
ders we had thus far seen. They 
were low; and the material of which 
they were constructed does not meet 
the popular idea of elegance. It was, 
in fact, mud ; and yet these dwellings 
were by no means mud huts. We 


may have thought them such before 
we entered; but the interior con- 
vinced us of our mistake. Indeed, 
the people have no other suitable 
building material; for none of their 
trees are of the kinds that furnish 
hard wood, and their pines are quite 
rare; while, at the same time, a 
wooden wall, unless of great thick- 
ness, would scarcely meet the prime 
necessity of their abodes, — protec- 
tion from the violent changes of heat 
and cold. So they make the frame- 
work of large stones, and carefully 
fill up the interstices, covering the 
whole with a kind of mortar or 
cement, which renders it at once en- 
tirely impervious to rain, and a suffi- 
cient barrier against the severest 
cold. This which appears from with- 
out is merely the roof; while the 
greater part of the dwelling is below 
the surface of the ground, and thus 
preserves a uniform temperature. 
Each is entered by a single door, 
which opens upon a small entrance- 
room, separated from the rest by 
walls nearly as massive as the exter- 
nal ones. Next is the family living 
room; and the contrast of the ele- 
gance and convenience of this apart- 
ment with the rough appearance of 
the exterior was to us quite startling. 
The occupants themselves compare it 
to the different appearance of their 
beautiful flowers when open to the 
sun, and again when the rough calyxes 
close over them to protect them from 
the cold of night. The rooms are 
furnished in a manner quite similar 
to those of our own civilized world, 
and are ventilated by small tubes 
extended through the walls, as the 
windows are not intended to open. 
For convenience in introducing air 
and light, the houses, like those of 
the modern Sybarites, are built with 
a single story. The windows are of 




















the same cylindrical construction we 
had used in our brick globe, but are 
much more transparent than any we 
could obtain. The lunar glass-makers 
quite excel the terrestrial in the work- 
ing of their beautiful material; and, 
in fact, the arts in general are further 
advanced and more skilfully prac- 
tised there, in consequence, no doubt, 
of the complete tranquillity which 
prevails. 

We had an illustration of this 
truth, as well as of the perfect taste 
of the people, in’the elegance of each 
object of the apartments now thrown 
open to our view, and the more than 
pleasing ‘effect which they produced 
asa whole. Nor did this happy im- 
pression fail to be sustained in the 
kindness and hospitality of the in- 
mates. As soon as we entered, the 
host brought us to the table, and 
placed before us luscious fruits, just 
plucked from the vines. We had be- 
come quite hungry; and the tempta- 
tion thus presented was more than 
we were willing to resist. Clitus re- 
marked, that, if their food should 
prove noxious to us, there was no help 
for it; and, as it was apparent that 
the other alternative might be starva- 
tion, we ventured, with some misgiv- 
ings, upon the trial. We received no 
injury, either at this time or after- 
wards, from food or drink partaken 
of during our stay. All the vegeta- 
ble products of the soil are eaten by 
the inhabitants; and they have in 
their vocabulary no word for poison. 

And this brings me to one of the 
most singular of the many marvels be- 
longing to this new land, — their lan- 
guage. Our host perceived at once 
our wish to acquire a knowledge of it; 
and, being as desirous of intercoursé 
as we were, the work was soon com- 
menced in good earnest, and, in a com- 
paratively short time, we could speak 
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it with tolerable readiness. Not that 
we were ever able to converse with 
every one we chanced to meet; many 
of the sounds they used we found 
ourselves utterly unable to imitate ; 
but our attempts at length became 
intelligible to our instructors, who in- 
terpreted for us when we wished to 
communicate with others. The lan- 
guage, as spoken by those who were 
native to it, is quite musical, and 
contains a great profusion of vowel 
sounds, with several different breath- 
ings. Its etymology and syntax are, 
as may be imagined, widely different 
from ours. Inflection is of the sim- 
plest kind, and consists of affixing to 
the root-word a particle which has 
generally an independent use as an 
adverb. Verbs and nouns only are 
inflected; the former take a prefix to 
express voice, and suffixes for mode 
and tense, which their system to a 
great degree confounds; the latter 
have prefixes for number and gender, 
while the annexed particles perform 
the office of cases. The inflection of 
nouns has the peculiarity of extend- 
ing in each word through the three 
genders, In speaking of any thing 
without life, either masculine or fem- 
inine is used, according to the char- 
acteristic intended to be expressed, 
whether force or delicacy; and the 
neuter, if no possible allusion to 
either trait can be detected. To bor- 
row an illustration from the Latin, in 
the simple declaration that the wind 
was south, the appropriate expression 
would be notum: while notus would 
be used only when a gale of some 
violence was implied ; and nota would 
signify a gentle southern breeze. The 
laconic brevity of the spoken lan- 
guage might be considered quite re- 
markable; but, when written, this 
characteristic is increased tenfold, and 
renders their literature extremely dif- 
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ficult to decipher. It is of a different 
nature from that of any written lan- 
guage of the earth, having no more 
relation to alphabetic than to_hiero- 
glyphic families. By methods, which, 
in a sketch so short as this, must be 
left entirely unexplained, characters, 
which stand for the ideas themselves 
rather than- the sounds conveying 
them, are combined in so brief ex- 
pressions, that often a single line con- 
tains a series of thoughts that could 
not, in English, occupy less than a 
page. This fact may be partially ex- 
plained by the great scarcity of writ- 
ing materials, as each sheet of their 
paper consists of a single leaf of a 
rare species of vine, prepared with 
great labor. Books are formed by 
connecting the leaves like the links 
of a chain; and, when not in use, they 
are readily folded together. During 
our visit, we acquired enough knowl- 
edge of the principle of the language 
to be able to translate it, but with 
such slow and laborious progress that 
we accomplished scarcely any thing. 
Wenstock, however, by far the most 
skilful of our party in deciphering it, 
has brought home some works of 
great interest, which, within a few 
years, he will probably publish in 
English. 

As soon as we were in the least 
able to express our thoughts in their 
words, we were beset on every hand by 
curious questions as to who we were, 
whence we came, by what means we 
had reached them, and so forth. It 
was soon clear, that, if we were to 
tell the truth, we should have no 
pe.ce through all our visit, but must 
spend our time mostly in informing 
them of the nature of our planet, — 
a world which, notwithstanding its 
proximity, they had never seen, nor 
even had imagined to exist. We 
therefore stated that we had arisen 
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from beneath the ground, on the day 
we were discovered, and that pre- 
viously we had no recollections of 
existence anywhere on their world. 
They understood us as we meant they 
should; and, throughout all our stay, 
believed, yet without a particle of 
envy or fear, that we were the pro- 
genitors of a newly-created race, 
formed to share with them their own 
inheritance. Not even our clothing, 
nor the knives, watches, and other 
things that we carried, convinced 
them of their mistalse; for voluntary 
deception was to them a thing utterly 
unknown and inconceivable. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Our knowledge of the language, 
meagre as it was, proved to us the key 
of the whole planet ; for it is all of one 
language and one speech. Several of 
the inhabitants of the first-found vil- 
lage accompanied us in our excursion 
as guides, and gave us all the assist- 
ance in their power to become ac- 
quainted with the character of their 
world, both social and physical. 

The habitable part of their globe 
lies in a circle round the sea, which 
occupies the point most distant from 
the earth. The cities near ‘ts shores 
are the oldest, largest, and most 
wealthy; and a large amount of com- 
merce is carried on over its waters. 
Each of these cities is an independent 
republic; and the same is true of all 
the smaller towns and villages 
throughout the whole extent of coun- 
try. The houses of the people are 
always gathered in compact clusters 
of at least two or three hundred; and 
the entire assembly of citizens is read- 
ily convened for any species of busi- 
ness. All important matters, how- 


ever, are really at the disposal of the 
senate, or council, —a body of advisory 
power, consisting of the oldest and 




















most-respected members of the com- 
munity. While thus politically dis- 
tinct, the cities are geographically 
grouped into four classes, as they are 
situated on the northern or southern 
coast of the sea, or on the two great 
equatorial rivers. 

The arrangement of labor and kin- 
dred matters must of course have a 
character entirely diverse from ours, 
since there is practically no year dis- 
tinct from the day; and the period 
which sustains this double relation is 
equal in length to our month. In all 
the region where wealth and culture 
abound, viz., that within and around 
the tropics, the day is measured from 
sunrise to sunrise, and divided into 
five equal parts, each corresponding 
to nearly six days of the earth. The 
first period is that during which the 
sun is unclouded ; at its close, the pe- 
riodic rains set in, and continue 
through two periods, until some time 
after sunset. The remaining two 
compose the night, when the sky is 
clear, and the stars visible. Each of 
these periods is divided decimally ; 
the tenth being equal to fourteen 
hours, or nearly one of our summer 
days; the tenth of this, about an 
hour and a half, and the hundredth 
part of the latter, answering to our 
minute, or, more exactly, to fifty sec- 
onds. The day thus divided is of 
course assumed at the average length ; 
and instruments for measuring time 
are constructed somewhat similar to 
the clock, but even more useful than 
our time-pieces, on account of the ex- 
tremely slow motion of the sun and 
stars. The time which they indicate 
for sunrise often varies from the truth 
to an extent which we should think 
very considerable; but the difference 
is of less importance in comparison 
with the length of day. We found, 
somewhat to our surprise, that our 
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new acquaintances needed but one 
period of rest, and one of labor, dur- 
ing all this length of time, as we do 
in our space of twenty-four hours; 
their powers being matched to their 
necessities. The out-door work be- 
longs to the first division of the day, 
and consists mainly, except in villages 
that have just been settled, of pluck- 
ing the ripened fruit from the trees 
and vines. These all have the pecu- 
liarity ascribed to the orange, of pro- 
ducing at the same time flowers and 
fruit in all stages of maturity. Every 
morning some are found ripe; and a 
short exposure to the sun renders 
them perfect for use. The rainy sea- 
son is the time universally chosen for 
the education of the younger portion 
of the families, and in-door work of 
the older members; for, as every one 
has his part in the tillage and har- 
vest of the village orchard, so almost 
every one has some other business to 
which the latter portion of the day is 
devoted. Then a short time is given 
to social pleasures and amusements, 
as well as gatherings for religious 
purposes. On the striking similarity 
of the latter meetings to those held 
by our own churches of the Sandema- 
nian order, I have not now time to 
remark. The last third of the day 
is spent by the people in continuous 
sleep, and to myself and companions 
was a season of seclusion, though of 
great enjoyment, as we were obliged 
to be awake a great part of the time; 
while all the world beside were deep 
in slumbers, and the landscape covered 
with perpetual darkness. We passed 
the time as pleasantly as possible, 
watching the slow progress of the 
stars, conferring with one another on 
our individual discoveries and theo- 
ries, and occasionally assisting Wen- 
stock, who was endeavoring, for 
amusement, to compute the aspects 
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of the planets. This calculation is 
much more difficult when the moon is 
taken for a centre than when they 
are viewed from the earth; because 
the centre of their actual motion, the 
sun, does not lie in the plane of the 
moon’s orbit, The sun’s own course 
is quite irregular, resembling that of 
Jupiter as viewed from the earth. 
The lunar astronomers,—for such 
there are, — find extreme difficulty in 
solving the problems their heavens 
present, and no wonder; for the key 
of the whole matter is hidden from 
them by the fact that they never see 
the earth, the centre of their own 
motion. They have learned to dis- 
criminate the effect due to parallax; 
but this has only led them deeper into 
error; for they naturally suppose that 
the difference of their actual positions, 
at an interval of half a day, must be 
the diameter of their planet: and, as 
they have a tolerably accurate meas- 
urement of its dimensions, they assign 
for the size and distance of the sun 
quantities about two hundred times 
too small]. The phenomena they have 
to account for are complex enough in 
themselves ; but, by carrying through- 
out this erroneous measurement, they 
are continually involved in inexplica- 
ble enigmas. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Although astronomy is but poorly 
comprehended by the lunar savans, 
in other branches of physical science 
their knowledge is quite complete ; es- 
pecially in the matter of electricity 
and the kindred forces, in which their 
advancement greatly exceeds our own. 
In fact, their advantages in this re- 
spect are as much superior to ours, as 
in astronomy they are inferior; for 
several striking phenomena common 
there, are, from the circumstances of 
the case, impossible to our planet. 
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The most important of these appears 
to result from the unknown principle 
of connection between electricity and 
gravitation. The earth is nearly al- 
ways in a line with the axis which 
passes through the moon’s centres of 
figure and of gravity; but when the 
sun also comes into this line, extra- 
ordinary electric action takes place at 
the opposite extremity, in the centre 
of their wide but shallow sea. These 
occasions are, of course, coincident 
with total eclipses of the moon as seen 
from the earth; and the more nearly 
central the eclipse, the grander is the 
display there witnessed. There is 
one circumstance, however, which af- 
fects the action of the electricity, but 
has no influence on the eclipse ; viz., 
the sun’s declination over the moon’s 
equator, which should be zero for the 
maximum of electric power. This 
exhibition of force apparently had 
occurred from the earliest times as 
often as the sun neared the nadir. A 
long time ago it had caused great 
agitation.of the sea, and resolved into 
its elementary gases great quantities 
of water, which injuriously affected 
the air; but a lunar Franklin — cen- 
turies before the birth of the illustri- 
ous Bostonian,— pointed out the 
remedy in a huge pillar, properly se- 
cured, which was sunk into the sea at 
this point, and actually succeeded in 
transmitting the dangerous enemy 
direct to upper air. From the little 
island formed by the summit of this 
pillar, the most vivid flashes of light- 
ning now play; and when the various 
conditions are most fully met, the 
point appears the base of a column 
of fire shooting high up into the 
heavens, and forming the most sublime 
spectacle conceivable. We, of course, 
derived our knowledge of this from 
the reports of the inhabitants; and 
much fruitless guess-work did we 























expend on the question, whence the 
force to accomplish all this was pro- 
duced, or from which of the moon’s 
motions it wasderived. But Wenstock 
remarked, that, on account of the rare 
occurrence of the more striking dis- 
plays, the effect of the whole, if act- 
ing as a check upon the moon’s rota- 
tion, might not be more than that of 
the tides upon the earth, which may 
be said to exist only in theory, since 
no result has ever been actually ob- 
served. May not this action be con- 
nected with the supposed influence 
of the earth’s attraction in so sway- 
ing the great pendulum mass of the 
moon as to equalize its periods of ro- 
tation and revolution? That no prac- 
tical use had been made of this profu- 
sion of force is not surprising ; it would 
seem almost as feasible to utilize the 
fires of Stromboli. Nevertheless, a cer- 
tain person, only a short time before 
our arrival, had pointed out a simple 
plan by which almost all the electric 
energy could be converted into me- 
chanical force. The only fault to be 
found with his discovery was, that the 
action was so instantaneous and so 
powerful that it was difficult to ima- 
gine to what purpose it could be ap- 
plied. But when Wenstock by acci- 
dent heard of the plan, it occurred 
to him that he could suggest an appli- 
cation of the power exactly suited 
to its characteristics; viz., that it 
should be used to project us from the 
moon’s surface back to earth. He ac- 
cordingly obtained an interview with 
the inventor, and together they ac- 
complished their purpose. It was 
necessary, in the first place, to find at 
what time an opportunity for the trial 
would occur; and this Wenstock soon 
determined by calculation. Much to 
our regret, it appeared that the only 
such occasion which would take place 
within a long period, would be due so 
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soon, that it would leave us scarcely 
any time for the explorations and dis- 
coveries we were longing to make. 
Clitus, especially, who was studying 
the zodlogy and geology of the region 
with intense interest, and was finding 
new wonders and new analogies day 
by day, at first declared himself posi- 
tively unwilling to give them up. 
Wenstock replied, that this mode of 
return seemed the only feasible one, 
since the fly-wheel method, — for va- 
rious reasons unforeseen, — was en- 
tirely unsuited to our present circum- 
stances; and at length persuaded 
him, though reluctant, to abandon 
his projected explorations, and con- 
sent to a speedy return. We then 
separated, each departing to his spe- 
cial branch of study, with a deter- 
mination to make the most of the 
short time remaining. 

Meanwhile, our return-globe was 
fashioned by crowds of little work- 
men, all ignorant of its intended use; 
for Wenstock had assigned a false 
purpose for its construction, and, hav- 
ing obtained the entire management 
of the affair, was arranging it to suit 
our needs. Had any beside ourselves 
been aware of our intention, it is 
hardly probable that they would have 
consented to carry it out. But, as the 
work progressed, the thought of re- 
turn, at first so distasteful, grew more 
and more pleasant to us who were en- 
gaged in preparing for it; that is, 
Elsie, Wenstock, and myself. To Cli- 
tus, however, and his wife, it was ap- 
parently less and less so, when they 
saw in how unfinished a state their 
discoveries must be left. 

At length the last day came; and, 
on the following midnight, we were to 
depart. The two “explorers,” as we 
had come to.call them, being deter- 
mined to lose no opportunity, were 
out in different directions prosecut- 
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ing their respective labors. But this 
eagerness for knowledge, on the part 
of the lady at least, was too strong 
for her prudence; for she was yet 
at a considerable distance from the 
village, when the periodic rains set 
in, and poured in torrents. The 
drenching and consequent chill which 
she experienced brought on, in spite 
of the efforts of her husband, a vio- 
lent fever. When at length she was 
restored from delirium, and appeared 
to be past danger, her strength was 
so reduced that we saw it was im- 
possible for her to accompany us. 
On consultation, however, we decided 
it not best to abandon our intention; 
so, leaving only her husband with her, 
the remainder of the party, at the ap- 
pointed hour, gathered with sad 
hearts in the hollow globe. Soon fol- 
lowed the blinding flash ; and we knew 
we were again on our way through 
space. The joy with which we again 
looked upon our mother earth, our ap- 
prehension as we neared it that the 
ocean would receive and bury both 
ourselves and all the fruits of our 
journey, our happy release from this 
fear, and arrival on terra firma near 
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the banks of the Nile, the passage 
home kindly procured for us by the 
American consul at Alexandria, all 
these my reader can easily imagine ; 
and [ will not weary him with a de- 
scription. 

Suffice it to say, that our whole 
collection of curious and wonder- 
ful things has been brought safely 
home; and, as it consists mainly of 
selections made by Clitus just before 
our departure, from his own and his 
wife’s well-filled cabinets, it cannot 
fail to be of great interest and im- 
portance to the scientific world. 
The specimens of living animals and 
plants, skeletons, and pressed flowers 
and leaves, are now in the hands of 
some of the most learned men in our 
country, who will doubtless soon re- 
port on the striking diversities and 
analogies they suggest. 

If the remainder of our party shall 
live to the next opportunity of return, 
and shall accomplish it successfully, 
I cannot doubt that the hidden 
hemisphere of the moon will be as 
completely and accurately known to 
our naturalists as the visible surface 
is to our astronomers. 


EVELYN. 


BY LULU GRAY NOBLE. 


Evetyn opened the lattice-light, 
Leaning out in the morning bright. 


Over, and over, and over her head, 
Clambered the roses, white and red, 


Rippling wide o’er the meadows still, 
Drifting high on the purple hill, 
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Foaming great waves in garden bowers, — 
A sea of beauty, whose drops were flowers. 


Every bird had a note he knew, 
And some glad errand whereon he flew, 


Trailing song, as a star trails light, 
Shooting afar in the heaven of night. 


And soft the infinite undertone 
Of a million tiny trampets blown 


Wherever the green leaves glittered and glanced, 
Wherever the feet of waters danced; 


And little creatures, wonderful things, 
On curious feet or gossamer wings, 


Sported as their brief span were to run 
Through all the summers of the sun, 


Evelyn leaned in her loveliness, 
Thrilling to the young day’s caress, 


New color she was to the red rose-vine, 
And brightness new to the gold sunshine, 


As all the soul of the summer morn, 
All the gladness of things new-born, 


Chanted from bough and bladed grass, 
Into her pulses seemed to pass. 


And ever her blue eyes wandered on, 
Where the river ran to meet the sun, 


Rolling a roadway of liquid light 
To mark the roadway hid from sight, 


Smothered out of sight under wild-berry bloom, 
Riot branches and reedy broom. 


“ He comes no more,” she softly sighed, 
“ Rowing up on the river-tide, — 
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My lover whom I have answered nay}; 
A better word he should have to-day, — 


A better word; while the glad brooks leap, 
_ And the sunbeams under the cedars creep, 


Shall the frost of fear and the winter of pride 
Only my heart from its summer hide ? 


For heaven it knoweth how this may be ; 
But all my lovers are naught to me, 


Save only this one, whom men call poor, 
Since in heart and head are his only store. 


Ah, heaven, it knoweth how this may be; 
But richest of all he seems to me, — 


So rich that life’s weodlens want and fear 
Trouble no more when he is near. 


Builded as with a fortress-tower, 
Purple-bannered, —a royal power 


“*Gainst all the foes Fate can command, 
Seemeth my life in his love to stand. 


O heart disquiet with foolish care! 
Shalt thou longer mind what the morrows bear? 


O spirit of Morn! who dost launch the day 
With a glory of beauty, to end as it may, 


Shall my morning of Youth not venture so, 
While heavenly sweet the sweet winds blow? 





Ere June her wasted torch doth turn, 
Ere faint in its fading life’s beauty burn, 


Let me go with him, my one true lover, 
By whatever way his fates discover! 


Bright morning-land, where a man may grow 
To his place, whether Fortune be friend or foe, 
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Thou wilt crown my love one day to his worth ; 
Ah! let me crown him in years of dearth!” 


And Evelyn, softly musing, turned ; 
In her cheek the red rose blushed and burned, 


As she glided down to the door, flung wide, 
Where her steed awaited her morning ride. 


A moment her bridle-rein she drew, 
As she passed the proud old gateway through ; 


Again in her fair cheek flushed the rose, 
Nathless, the river-road she chose. 


There under, and under, and under the leaves, 
And under the clear sky’s azure eaves, 


She rode along, in shade and shine, 
The daughter of that June day divine. 


Fainter her palfrey’s pacing feet 
Fell, as they neared one still retreat ; 


A boat moored high in a reedy nook, 
Where a student pondered a weary book; 


But the book fell down, as his quick heart heard ; 
And wild and wilder its pulses stirred ; 


For the lady smiled like the sweet June heaven, . 
And the lover knew what love’s grace had given. 
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SORRENTO DAYS. 


L — OUTLINES. 


BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


THE day came when we tired of the 
brilliancy and din of Naples, most 
noisy of cities. Neapolis, or Parthe- 
nope, as is well known, was founded by 
Parthenope, a siren who was cast 
ashore there. Her descendants still 
live here; and we have become a lit- 
tle weary of their inherited musical 
ability: they have learned to play up- 
on many new instruments, with which 
they keep us awake late at night, and 
arouse us early in the morning. One 
of them is always there under the win- 
dow, where the moonlight will strike 
him, or the early dawn will light up 
his love-worn visage, strumming the 
guitar with his horny thumb, and wail- 
ing through his nose as if his throat 
was full of sea-weed. He is as inex- 
haustible as Vesuvius. We shall have 
to flee, or stop our ears with wax, like 
the sailors of Ulysses. 

The day came when we had checked 
off the Posilipo, and the Grotto, Poz- 
zuoli, Bais, Cape Misenum, the Mu- 
seum, Vesuvius, Pompeii, Herculane- 
um, the moderns buried at the Cam- 
po Santo; and we said, let us go and 
lie in the sun at Sorrento. But first 
let us settle our geography. 

The Bay of Naples, painted and 
sung forever, but never adequately, 
must consent to be here described as 
essentially a parallelogram, with an 
opening towards the south-west. The 
north-east side of this, with Naples in 
the right-hand corner, looking sea- 
ward, and Castellamare in the left- 
hand corner, at a distance of some 
fourteen miles, is a vast rich plain, 
fringed on the shore with towns, and 


covered with white houses and gar- 
dens. Out of this rises the isolated 
bulkof Vesuvius. This growing moun- 
tain is manufactured exactly like an 
ant-hill. 

The north-west side of the bay, 
keeping a general westerly direction, 
is very uneven, with headlands, deep 
bays,- and outlying islands. First 
comes the promontory of Posilipo, 
pierced by two tunnels, partly natural 
and partly Greek and Roman work, 
above the entrance of one of which is 
the tomb of Virgil, let us believe; 
then a beautiful bay, the shore of 
which is incrusted with classic ruins. 
On this bay stands Pozzuoli, the an- 
cient Puteoli where St. Paul landed 
one May day, and doubtless walked 
up this famed road which leads direct 
to Rome. At the entrance, near the 
head of Posilipo, is the volcanic island 
of “ shining Nisida,” to which Brutus 
retired after the assassination of Cx- 
sar, and where he bade Portia good- 
by before he departed for Greece and 
Philippi; the favorite villa of Cicero, 
where he wrote many of his letters to 
Athens, looked on it. Bais, epitome 
of the luxury and profligacy, of the 
splendor and crime, of the most sen- 
sual years of the Roman empire, spread 
there its temples, palaces, and pleasure- 
gardens, which crowded the low slopes, 
and extended over the water; and 
yonder is Cape Misenum, which shel- 
tered the great fleets of Rome. 

This region, which is still shaky 
from fires bubbling under the thin 
crust, through which here and there 
the sulphurous vapor breaks out, is 




















one of the most sacred in the ancient 
world. Here are the Lucerne Lake, 
the Elysian Fields, the cave of the 
Cumean Sibyl, and the Laké Avernus. 
This entrance to the infernal regions 
was frozen over the day I saw it; so 
that the profane prophecy of skating 
on the bottomless pit might have been 
realized. The islands of Procida and 
Ischia continue and complete this side 
of the bay, which is about twenty 
miles long as the boat sails. 

At Castellamare the shore makes a 
sharp bend, and runs south-west along 
the side of the Sorrentine Promontory. 
This promontory is a high, rocky, di- 
versified ridge, which extends out be- 
tween the bays of Naples and Salerno, 
with its short and precipitous slope 
towards the latter. Below Castella- 
mare, the mountain range of the Great 
St. Angelo (an offshoot of the Ap- 
penines) runs across the peninsula, and 
cuts off that portion of it which we 
have to consider. The most conspic- 
uous of the three parts of this 
short range is over four thousand 
seven hundred feet above the Bay of 
Naples, and the highest land on it. 
From Great St. Angelo to the point, 
the Punta di Campanella, it is perhaps 
twelve miles by balloon, but twenty 
by any other conveyance. Three 
miles off this point lies Capri. 

This promontory has a backbone of 
rocky ledges and hills; but it has, at 
intervals, transverse ledges and ridges, 
and deep valleys and chains cutting 
in from either side, so that it is not 
very passable in any direction. These 
little valleys and bays are warm nooks 
for the olive and the orange; and all 
the precipices and sunny slopes are 
terraced nearly to the top. This pro- 
montory of rocks is far from being 
barren. 

From Castellamare, driving along 
@ winding rock-cut road by the bay, — 
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one of the most charming in Southern 
Italy, —a distance of seven miles, we 
reach the Punta di Scutolo. This 
point, and the opposite headland, the 
Capo di Sorrento, enclose the Piano di 
Sorrento, an irregular plain, three 
miles long, encircled by limestone hills, 
which protect it from the east and 
south winds. In this amphitheatre it 
lies, a mass of green foliage and white 
villages, fronting Naples and Vesuvius. 

If Nature first scooped out this nook ° 
level with the sea, and then filled it 
up to a depth of two hundred to three 
hundred feet with voleanic tufa, form- 
ing a precipice of that height along 
the shore, I can understand how the 
present state of things came about. 

This plain is not all level, however. 
Decided spurs push down into it from 
the hills; and great chasms, deep, rag- 
ged, impassable, split in the tufa, ex- 
tend up into it from the sea. At in- 
tervals, at the openings of these ra- 
vines, are little marinas, where the 
fishermen have their huts, and where 
their boats land. Little villages, sepa- 
rate from the world, abound on these 
marinas. The warm volcanic soil of 
the sheltered plain makes it a par- 
adise of fruits and flowers. 

Sorrento, ancient and romantic city, 
lies at the south-west ead of this plain, 
built along the sheer sea precipice, 
and running back to the hills; —a city 
of such narrow streets, high walls, and 
luxuriant groves, that it can only be 
seen from the heights adjacent. The 
ancient boundary of the city proper 
was the famous ravine on the east side, 
a similar ravine on the south, which 
met it at right angles, and was supple- 
mented by a high Roman wall, and 
the same wall continued on the west 
to the sea. The growing town has 
pushed away the wall on the west side ; 
but that on the south yet stands as 
good as when’ the Romans made it. 
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There is a little attempt at a mall, 
with double rows of trees, under that 
wall, where lovers walk, and ragged, 
handsome urchins play the exciting 
game of fives, or sit in the dirt, gam- 
bling with cards for the Sorrento 
currency. I do not know what sin it 
may be to gamble for a bit of printed 
paper which has the value of one 
sou. 

The great ravine, three-quarters of 
a mile long, the ancient boundary 
which now cuts the town in two, is 
bridged where the main street, the 
Corso, crosses, the bridge resting on 
old Roman substructions, as every 
thing else about here does. This ra- 
vine, always invested with mystery, 
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is the theme of no end of poetry and 
legend. Demons inhabit it. Here 
and there, in its perpendicular sides, 
steps have been cut for descent. 
Vines and lichens grow on the walls; 
in one place, at the bottom, an orange- 
grove has taken root. There is even a 
mill down there, where there is breadth 
enough for a building ; and, altogether, 
the ravine is not so delivered over to 
the power of darkness as it used to be. 
It is still damp and slimy, it is true; 
but, from above, it is always beautiful ; 
with its luxuriant growth of vines, 
and at twilight mysterious. I like 
as well, however, to look into its en- 
trance from the little marina, where 
the old fish-wives are weaving nets. 





LOOKING ACROSS THE WAR-GULF. 


NO. I.—THE GIANT WRONG. 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


“Over the entire surface of the globe, the races who compel others to labor, without laboring 
themselves, fall to decay.” — CocHIN. 


THE introduction into our hemi- 
sphere of a terrible element of social 
demoralization was almost coeval 
with its discovery by Europeans. It 
was in October, of the year 1492, that 
. Columbus first landed; and it. was 
just eight years afterwards, in the 
month of October, 1500, that Francis 
de Bovadilla was guilty of two out- 
rages: —one, the sending home, in 
chains, of the great discoverer; the 
other, the reducing to bondage of the 
gentle islanders whose fair land he 
had discovered. Bovadilla “ granted 
liberal donations of Indians to all who 
applied for them.” 


1 HerrRERA: General History of the Vast 
Continent and Islands of America (Stevens’s 
translation). London, 1725, vol. i. p. 244. 


The first year of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw introduced into America that 
baneful system, abhorrent to Christian 
civilization, which was to spread and 
gather numbers and strength and in- 
fluence, until, after more than three 
centuries and a half of evil growth, 
it was to bring a million of com- 
batants into the field, to sacrifice in 
battle more than half a million of 
lives, and to squander thousands of 
millions of treasure. 

There is scarcely a page of history 
so replete with horrors as that which 
records the inception of slavery in 
this hemisphere. That inexorable 
crime caused, in an incredibly short 
period, the extinction of a race, —a 

















race whom all the historians of that 
day represent as the most kind and 
inoffensive and hospitable of mankind. 
Columbus had been disgraced, because 
he had failed to send home a suffi- 
ciency of gold ; his successors resolved 
to escape that imputation. The mines 
had to be worked; and the forced 
labor of the feeble natives was em- 
ployed to work them. 

After a time, royal sanction was 
obtained for the act. Isabella, just, 
if severe, who had issued orders that 
the Indians should be free from servi- 
tude and molestation,’ died in 1504; 
and, in 1511, Ferdinand issued a de- 
cree of his privy council, declaring that, 
after “mature consideration. of the 
Apostolic Bull, and other titles by 
which the crown of Castile claimed 
the right of its possessions in the 
New World, the servitude of the 
Indians was warranted both by the 
laws of God and man.” ? 

Thus was legalized that system of 
repartimientos, under which there 
had been previously assigned to each 
Spaniard, by an order on some 
Cacique, a certain number of natives, 
who were to be instructed in the 
Catholic faith. What the character 
of their masters and teachers was 
may be gathered from the fact, that 
Columbus himself, misled by his ea- 
gerness to people the continent he 
had discovered, had recommended the 
transportation to Hispaniola of male- 
factors convicted of the less-atrocious 
crimes. “ The prisons of Spain,” says 
Robertson, “ were drained to collect 
members for the intended colony.” * 


1 Ovando “ was particularly charged by the 
queen that all the Indians of Hispaniola should be 
free from servitude, and that none should molest 
them.” — HERRERA: vol. i. p. 247. 

2? ROBERTSON: History of America, vol. i. 
p- 307. This decree was passed aguinst the pro- 
test of the Dominican order, the abolitionists of 
those days. 

3 ROBERTSON: vol i. pp. 192, 193. —HERRERA: 
dec. I., lib. iii. c. 2, 
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We are not left to conjecture the 
fate of the helpless wretches confided 
to such hands. Intolerable labor of 
all kinds — so history informs us— 
was extorted by the lash. If the na- 
tives, fleeing from this barbarous co- 
ercion, took refuge in the mountains, 
they were hunted like wild beasts, 
inhumanly scourged, and loaded with 
chains to prevent a second escape. 
Las Casas’ terrible story is full of 
such horrors, witnessed by himself. 
“T have found,” says he, “ many dead 
in the road; others gasping under the 
trees; and others again, in the pangs 
of death, crying, ‘Hunger, hunger!’” ? 
Robertson tells us, “The original in- 
habitants, on whose labor the 
Spaniards in Hispaniola depended for 
their prosperity, and even for their ex- 
istence, wasted so fast, that the ex- 
tinction of the race seemed to be 
inevitable. When Columbus discov- 
ered Hispaniola, the number of its 
inhabitants was computed to be at 
least a million. They were reduced 
to sixteen thousand in fifteen years.”’? 

This was in 1507. Scarcely half a 
generation had elapsed since Europe- 
ans found these people weak and ig- 
norant indeed, but simple, cheerful, 
and happy. In that brief period, so 
atrocious had been the cruelty of their 
treatment, that ninety-four out of 
every hundred of their victims sank 
and perished under it. 

But the picture, in all its blackness, 
is not yet filled up. The deaths had 
increased with such fearful rapidity, 
that the common operations of life 
were arrested. The dead laborers had 


1 Las Casas: Hist. Ind., lib. ii. cap. 14, Ms. 
quoted by Irving. 

2 RoBerTson: History of America, vol. 1. 
p. 262. It is from Herrera, the most correct and 
intelligent of the Spanish historians of that period, 
that Robertson’s calculation is taken. There 
seems no reason to discredit it. Other historians 
estimate the number of original inhabitants as 
much higher. Benzoni puts it at two millions. 
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to be replaced by fresh victims. And 
then it was that, as the culmination 
of enormities that have left an indeli- 
ble stain on the Spanish name, an ex- 
pedient was resorted to, probably by 
Ovando, into the conception of which 
there entered not inhuman barbarity 
alone, but treachery and blasphemy 
also. 
“The king (Ferdinand) was ad- 
vised, that, the Lucayo Islands? being 
full.of people, it would be convenient 
to carry them over to Hispaniola, that 
they might be instructed in the Chris- 
tian religion, and civilized;” and to 
this he assented. “The Spaniards, 
who went in the first ships, told those 
people that they came from ‘Hispani- 
ola, where the souls of their parents, 
kindred, and friends lived at their 
ease; and, if they would go see them, 
they should be carried over in these 
ships, —for it is certain that the In- 
dian nations believed that the soul 
is immortal, and that, when the body 
was dead, it went to certain places of 
delight, where it wanted for nothing 
that might give it satisfaction.” ? 

By this artifice, forty thousand of 
these simple people were decoyed into 
Hispaniola, raising the population to 
one hundred thousand. But the work 
of human destruction went on. Nine 
years later, to wit, in 1517, Roderigo 
Albuquerque, being appointed princi- 
pal officer to distribute the reparti- 
mientos, caused an enumeration of the 
Indians to be made; and the number 
was found to be fourteen thousand. 
Six-sevenths had perished in nine 
years. The survivors were put up for 
sale in different lots. The secrets of 
their prison-house what tongue can 
ever reveal ? 

The head cannot realize, the ima- 
gination shrinks from conceiving, the 


1 Now the Bahama Islands. 
2? HERRERA : vol. i. p. 325. 
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atrocious barbarities to which such a 
system must have given birth, ere 
a race of men could have perished in a 
single generation before it, —a terrible 
attestation to the immeasurable suffer- 
ings that may result from a single 
great crime. 

Well has De Tocqueville said, 
“There is one calamity which pene- 
trated furtively into the world, and 
which was at first scarcely distinguish- 
able amidst the ordinary abuses of 
power; it originated with an individ- 
ual whose name history has not pre- 
served; it was wafted, like some’ ac- 
cursed germ, upon a portion of the 
soil; but it afterwards nurtured itself, 
grew without effort, and spread natur- 
ally with the society to which it be- 
longed. This calamity is slavery. 
Christianity suppressed slavery; but 
the Christians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury re-established it, as an exception, 
indeed, to their social system, and re- 
stricted to one of the races of man- 
kind.” ? 

That another race was not subjected 
to it, that the Indians of Hispaniola, 
and of the adjacent islands escaped 
perpetual servitude, is due not to the 
forbearance of their oppressors, but to 
the tender mercies of death, the great 
liberator. 


SUBSTITUTION OF THE AFRICAN FOR 
THE INDIAN. 


An incident to which is popularly 
ascribed the first substitution of the 
African negro for the native of His- 
paniola, the first introduction, then, 
on our side of the Atlantic of that 
race who were to be thenceforth for 
centuries branded with the mark of 
Cain, may teach us how humanity, in 
her aberrations, sometimes with the 
best intentions aids in laying broaf 


1 DE TocquevILLE: Democ in America 
(Cambridge edition, 1862), vol. i. p. 457. 























the foundations of misery and of 
crime, 

Bartolomeo de Las Casas, a Domini- 
can monk, had accompanied Columbus 
on his second voyage. He was a man 
of eminent benevolence, and quick 
sensibilities; and the sufferings of the 
down-trodden Indians made upon him 
a profound impression. After spend- 
ing many years in Hispaniola in fruit- 
less efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives, he returned to Spain, 
and procured the appointment of three 
superintendents of the colonies, to 
whom he himself was joined, with the 
well-earned title of “ Protector of the 
Indians.” The mission, however, was 
of small avail, the Spaniards of His- 
paniola opposing every obstacle. Find- 
ing no countenance on the Island, 
Las Casas again returned to Spain, 
where he arrived shortly before the 
death of Ximenes, and found Charles 
V. successor of Ferdinand. 

Then it was, after a vain endeavor 
to procure the freedom of the aborigi- 
nes, that Las Casas, thinking that a 
hardier race than they would suffer 
less as slaves,! recommended to Xi- 
menes the policy of supplying the la- 
bor-market of Hispaniola with negroes 
from the Portuguese settlements on 
the African coast. 

This, though affirmed by Robert- 
son,” following Herrera, is denied by 
several modern authors of repute.* 


1 Herrera (dec. I. lib. ix. c, 5) affirms that one 
negro was considered equal, as laborer, to four In- 
dians. 

2? ROBERTSON: Hist. of America, vol. i. p 
321. ‘The censure conveyed in the words of this 
author when he says of Las Casas, “ In the warmth 
of his zeal to save the aborigines from the yoke, he 
pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to impose 
one still heavier on the Africans” is, when given 
thus without explanation, too harsh a judgment of 
a@ good man. 

8 Doelinger (Hist. Eccl. vol. iii. sec. 160, p. 397) 
makes an argument, with evidence adduced, in 
proof that the imputation is unjust. Cochin also 
discredits the charge.— L’ Abolition de 0 Esclav- 
age, vol. i. p. 286. 
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But the simple fact that Las Casas did 
make such a proposal, though not un- 
til after a certain number of African 
slaves had been imported into the 
New World, is beyond denial; for it 
has been stated, and nobly atoned for, 
so far as frank acknowledgment of er- 
ror can atone, by Las Casas himself, 
writing his own history, shortly before 
his death, in that retirement to which, 
after years of fruitless exertion in be- 
half of the suffering natives, he betook 
himself. These, literally translated, 
are his words, — 

“ This advice, that license be given 
to bring negro slaves to these lands, 
the ecclesiastic Casas first gave, not 
taking note of the injustice with 
which the Portuguese seize them and 
make them slaves, which advice, 
after he had reflected on the matter, 
he would not have given for all he 
possessed in the world; for he always 
held that they were made slaves un- 
justly and tyrannically, seeing that 
the same rule applies in their case as 
in that of the Indians.” ! 

Ximenes, whether actuated by 
policy or humanity, declined the offer, 
dying shortly after. Las Casas re- 
newed the proposal after Ximenes’ 
death, to the ministers of Charles, by 
whom it was more favorably received. 
And the officers of “ The India House 
of Seville ” having recommended four 
thousand as the proper number to be 
sent,’ the young king acted upon the 


1 “Este aviso de que se diese licencia para 
traer esclavos negros & estas tierras, dié primero 
el clérigo Casas, no advirtiendo la injusticia con 
que los Portugneses los toman y hacen esclavos; 
el qual despues de que cayé en ello no lo diera por 
quanto habia en el mundo. Porque siempre los 
tuvo por injusta y tiranicamente hechos esclavos: 
porque la misma razon es de ellos que de los 


‘Indios.”— Las Casas, Hist. de las Indas, lib. III., 


tom. fi. cap. 101. Las Casas here speaks of him- 
self in the third person. ° 

2 “ The suggestion of Las Casas was approved 
by the chancellor and by Adrian, the colleague of 
the late cardinal (Ximenes); and, indeed, it is 
probable that there was hardly a man of that time 
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recommendation, granting, according 
to the monopoly-favoring policy of 
that age, to one of his Flemish favor- 
ites a patent for the importation into 
the colony of four thousand negro 
slaves. That patent was sold to a 
company of Genoese merchants, who, 
about the year 1517, carried it into 
effect. 

This, as regards America, was the 
germ of a traffic, the foulest blot on 
the history of Christendom ; a traffic 
carried on in defiance of law, human 
‘and divine, to exempt from labor one 
race of men at the expense of another; 
a traffic that brought upon the Amer- 
ican hemisphere a moral curse worse 
than war, pestilence, and famine, and 
which, as to every nation that persists 
in it, must lead, sooner or later, to 
national ruin. 


NUMBER OF SLAVES SHIPPED FROM 
AFRICA. 


The asientos (treaties or contracts 
of the Spanish Government for the 
supply of its American colonies with 
slaves), commencing in 1517, were oc- 
casionally granted throughout the 
sixteenth century, and multiplied in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth. The 
character of these treaties for the de- 
livery of human beings is sufficiently 
indicated by some of the terms used 
in wording them. An asiento was 
granted, in 1696, to the Portuguese 
Guinea Company, by which that 
company bound itself to deliver to 
Spain, in her trans-Atlantic colonies, 


who would have seen farther than the excellent 
clerigo did. Las Casas was asked what number 
of negroes would suffice. He replied that he did 
not know; upon which a letter was sent to The 
India House of Seville to ascertain their opinion 
ns to the fitnumber. They said that four thousand 
would at present suffice: being a thousand for each 
of the islands, Hispaniola, San Juan, Cuba, and 
Jamaica.” — Conquerors of the New World and 
their Bondsmen. London, 1852. 
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ten thousand tons of negroes.1 In 
the treaty between England and 
Spain, bearing date March 26, 1713, 
aterm is employed such as venders 
of broadcloth or calico might use. 
His Britannic Majesty undertook to 
introduce into Spanish America one 
hundred and fourteen thousand pieces 
of India, of both sexes, and all ages.* 
These various treaties, concluded in 
the name of the most holy Trinity,’ 
contained not a single provision of 
any kind for the protection from out- 
rage of the human merchandise 
therein stipulated to be delivered.* 
England, the first to abolish sla- 
very, was, previous to its abolition, the 
chief offender. Proof is found in her 
government’s documents. One of 
these, a voluminous report on the 
slave-trade, published in 1788, made 
to the king by the lords of the com- 
mittee of council,’ revealing in dry 
detail and unimpassioned language 


many of the horrors of “The Middle 
Passage,” ® supplies also several esti- 


1 Dies mil toneladas de negros is the ex- 
pression in the original. The text can be found in 
the Cantillo Collection, p. 32. 

2 Piezas de Indias are the words in the 
Spanish text.— CocHIn : Abolition de l’Escl 
vol. ii. p. 286. 

8 “ El nombre del santisima Trinidad.” 

4 After enumerating the various asientos made 
by Spain, Cochin says, “‘ Dans tous ces traités, pas 
une disposition, pas une syllabe destinée & defendre 
ces malheureux contre les ubus et les souffrances.” 
— Work cited, vol. ii. p. 288. 

5 A ponderous folio, entitled Report of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council, appointed for the 
consideration of all matters relating to trade and 
foreign plantations, submitting to His Majesty’s 
consideration the evidence and information they 
have collected in q of His Majesty’s.or- 
der in council, dated February 11, 1788, concerning 
the present state of the trade to Africa, and par- 
ticularly the trade in slaves; and concerning the 
effects and consequences of this trade, as well in 
Africa and the West Indies, as to the general com- 
merce of this kingdom.” 

6 The term ‘* Middle Passage ” is not to be under 
stood as designating the trans-oceanic route to the 
West Indies from any particular portion of the 
slave-coast. ‘Middle Passage, or Mid Passage, 
the passage of a slave-ship from Africa across the 
Atlantic Ocean.” — Worcester’s Dictionary. 
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mates, which disclose the extent of 
this trade. 

There can be no safer document 
than this whence to derive informa- 
tion. .The lords composing the com- 
mittee gave the slave-traders ample 
opportunity to state their case, both 
by testimony and argument. Three- 
fourths, at least, of the witnesses ex- 
amined were slave-dealers, or captains 
of slavers; and, throughout the re- 
port, there is a scrupulous abstinence 
from all opinions in regard to the 
slave-trade, and from all recommen- 
dation to abolish it. 

A table in this volume exhibits the 
annual importation of slaves from 
1702 to 1775 (both inclusive) into a 
single British colony, to wit, the island 
of Jamaica. The total is 497,736; 
being an average of 6,726 a year.? 

But, as we shall see presently, we 
must add to the number of slaves de- 
livered in the colonies at least twenty- 
five per cent., in order to obtain the 
total shipped on the African coast. 
This will bring up the annual average 
exported from Africa for Jamaica to 
8,407. 

Buxton, one of the most reliable 
historians of the slave-trade, after 
supplying elaborate details touching 
the number of victims, thus sums up 
the total for 1839, the year in which 
he wrote. 

“T limit myself to the facts which 
I have established, namely, — 
That there are, at the present time, 

annually imported into Brazil . . 
That the annual importations into Cu- 


60,000 
8,294 


78,338 


That there have been captured 
And I assume that the casualties 
amount to 8,878 


Making together. . . . - «+ 150,000" 


1 Lords of Council Report, Jamaica appendix, 
Part I. Sheet P. The pages of this book are not 
numbered. 

2THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON: 
Slave Trade, London, 1839, p. 26. 

8 
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This estimate is for those actually 
loaded, or else captured or shipwreck- 
ed. As Mr. Buxton estimates,’ the 
number lost on the passage by sick- 
ness at twenty-five per cent on those 
landed (or thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred), this brings up his estimate 
of the deportation from Africa in the 
year 1839 to 187,500. 

And this was at the time when two 
nations only, Brazil and Spain, re- 
mained as customers of the slaver. 

English statesmen have accepted 
Buxton’s estimates as substantially 
accurate. Lord Palmerston, for ex- 
ample, speaking in Parliament in 
1844.? 

The calculations produced before 
the French Committee of Inquiry of 
1848 * coincide, in substance, with the 
English estimates. They place the 
number of slaves exported from 1788 
to 1840 at from one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and forty thou- 
sand a year, and from 1840 to 1848, 
at from fifty thousand to eighty thou- 
sand. 

The rate after 1848 continued to 
diminish. Nevertheless it would ap- 
pear, that, as late as the year 1860, it 
was still nearly thirty thousand a 
year.* 

These figures enable us to estimate 
with approximating accuracy the an- 


1 Work cited, p. 169. 

2 July 26, 1844, in the House of Commons. Pal- 
merston, speaking of the number of negroes im- 
ported during the early years of the present cen- 
tury, estimated, that “ from one hundred and twen- 
ty to one hundred and fifty thousand slaves were 
aunually landed in America.” 

8 Named March 3, 1848, by decree of M. Arago. 
The president was M. Schelcher, Assistant-Secre- 
tary of State of the Colonies. 

4 ““When we remember that 140,000 were yearly 
carried away from Africa, while this year the 
number has not reached 30,000, we should neither 
deny the progress nor abandon the hope of a com- 
plete suppression of the traffic. — Speech of Lord 
John Russell in Parliament, June 8, 1860. 

“ At least 30,000 slaves are annually imported 
into Cuba.” — Speech of Mr. Cave in Parliament, 
June 8, 1860. 
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nual deportation of slaves from 1788 
to 1869. Dividing the seventy-two 
years into three periods, we may 
safely place the annual average in the 
first, from 1788. to 1840, at 120,000; 
in the second, from 1840 to 1848, at 
65,000 ; and in the third, from 1848 to 
1860, at 30,000. 

If we assume the total deportation 
of slaves from Africa in the year 
1788 to have been one hundred thou- 
sand, which is the French committee’s 
lowest estimate for any year from 
1788 to 1840; and if we suppose that 
there were annually exported, during 
each year of the two centuries pre- 
ceding 1788, two-fifths only of that 
number (say 40,000),— we shall be 
assuming the annual total throughout 
these two centuries at less than five 
times the number which we know to 
have been annually exported during 
seventy-four years of that period, to 
supply the single island of Jamaica. 
So far as, at this distance of time, and 
with the scanty materials before us, 
one can judge, the estimate is a mod- 
erate one. It was during these two 
centuries, as Cochin reminds us, that 
all Europe openly abandoned itself to 
the slave-trade.? 

Previous to the year 1588, — that is 
to say, for eighty years after the begin- 
ning of the negro slave-trade, proba- 
bly about 1508,—the true average 
is still more uncertain. The Spanish 
asientos of the sixteenth century were 
usually for th» delivery of from three 
to five thousand negroes annually. 


1 It will be observed that I have averaged the an- 
nual deportation in the fifty-two years, from 1788 
to 184), at but two-thirds of the number which 
Buxton, by laborious estimate, sets down as ex- 
ported for Brazil and Cubs alone, in 1839. I have 
sought to avoid all chance of exaggeration in the 
estimates here made, necessarily from scattered 
data. 

2? Au dix-septitme et au dix-huititme siécle, 
PEurope entiére se livre ouvertement & la traite 
dee noirs.—Cocutin: L’ Abolition de 0 Esclavage, 
vol. ii. p. 281, 
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Let us assume the entire slave-trade 
by all nations, during that period, at 
five thousand negroes only, for each 
year. 

Adopting the above data, we have 
the following general results : — 
TOTAL DEPORTATION OF NEGROES BY THE 


SLAVE-TRADE FROM THE YEAR 1508 TO THE 
YEAR 1860. 


From 1508 to 1588, eighty years, at 





an average of five thousand a year 400,000 
From 1588 to 1788, two hundred 
years, at an average of ey, thou- 
sand a year - 8,000,000 
From 1788 to 1840, fifty-two years, at 
an average of one hundred and 
twenty thousanda year . - 6,240,000 
From 1840 to 1848, eight years, at an 
average of —— thousand a 
year . 520,000 
From 1848 to ‘1860, ‘twelve years, at 
an vag ay of thirty thousand a 360,000 
* Total i in three hundred and fifty- 
two years . 15,520,000 


Upwards of fifteen millions and a 
half of human beings forcibly torn 
from their native country, and doomed 
to perpetual slavery, themselves and 
their descendants, in a foreign land !? 


HOW SLAVES WERE OBTAINED IN 
AFRICA. 


But we cannot attain to a just’ con- 
ception of the aggregate evil and suf- 
fering produced by this outrage upon 
human rights, nor of the loss of life 
attendant thereon, without consider- 
ing the mode in which slaves were 
supplied to the trader, and the man- 
ner in which they were transported to 
their destination. 

On both of these points, the report 


1 In the above estimate, I have sought to avoid 
error, except it be on the side of moderation. 
Reputable authorities put the importations in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries considerably 
higher than I have done, — Raynal, forexample,and . 
the able German historian of the slave-trade, Al- 
bert Hiine. Both agree that the importation of ne- 
gro slaves into America up to 1776 was not less 
than nine millions. Estimating the annual average 
from 1776 to 1788 at 100,000, as it probably was,my 
estimate up to 1776 is but seven millions, two hun- 
dred thousand. 

















of the Lords of Council, already re- 
ferred to, furnishes suggestive par- 
ticulars. The evidence shows that 
these were chiefly obtained as prison- 
ets of war. 

Major-General Rooke deposed: 
“When a ship arrived to purchase 
slaves, the King of Demel sent to the 
chiefs of the villages in his domin- 
ions to send him a given number; 
but, if they were not to be procured 
on this requisition, the king went to 
war till he got as many as he wanted.” 
During his stay at Goree of four or 
five months, he heard of two battles 
being fought for slaves.’ 

Captain T. Wilson, employed on the 
business of government in 1783 and 
1784, states as to the kingdom of 
Demel: “ When they were at war, 
they made prisoners, and sold them ; 
and, when they were not at war, they 
made no scruple of taking any of 
their own subjects, and selling them, 
even whole villages at once.” He 
has been told that the King of Demel 
can bring seventy or eighty thousand 
men into the field.* 

Mr. Dalrimple, speaking of Gambia 
and the countries adjoining, gave 
evidence: “One of the modes of 
making slaves adopted by the kings 
and great men is by breaking up a 
village ; that is, setting fire to it, and 
seizing the people as they escape. 
This occurs sometimes in a neighbor’s 
territory, more frequently in their 
own. The practice is notorious.” ® 

The next source of supply was the 
selling of criminals. The chief 
crimes for which they were sold were, 
according to the concurrent testimony 
of many witnesses, adultery, theft, 
and witchcraft, sometimes for mur- 
der; occasionally they were sold for 

1 Lords of Council Report, Part 1, Sheet G. 


2 Report cited, same sheet. 
8 Report cited, Part 1, Sheet G. 
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debt. Some staked their liberty in 
gambling, and were sold if they lost. 
Theft was common among them. 
One witness (Mr. Dalzell) testified 
that he purchased a son of his father, 
who sold him to avoid the punishment 
the son had incurred for stealing from 
a white man; which, the witness 
added, “is never pardoned.” This 
was in the kingdom of Dahomey. 

The effect on the course of justice 
may'be readily imagined. The Rev. 
Mr. Baggs, chaplain to Commodore 
Thompson during two voyages (in 1783 
and 1784), says of the African coast 
generally, “ The revenue of the kings 
of the country depends on the sale 
of slaves. They, therefore, strain 
every nerve to accuse and condemn. 
Their codes of law are made subser- 
vient to the slave-trade.” ? 

Mr. Penny, who had made eleven 
voyages as captain of slavers, de- 
posed: “He has been repeatedly in- 
formed that slaves brought for sale 
and rejected by the slave-dealers, on 
account of disease or otherwise, are 
destroyed as not worth their food.” * 

Mr. Arnold, surgeon on board a 
slaver, testified: “ One day, a woman, 
with a child in her arms, was brought 
to us to be sold. The captain refused 
to purchase her, not wishing to be 
plagued with a child on board; so 
she was taken back to shore. On the 
following morning, she was again 
brought to us, but without the child, 
and apparently in great sorrow. The 
black trader admitted that the child 
had been killed in the night, to ac- 
commodate the sale.” * 

What a lifting of the veil upon a 
terrible series of atrocities is there, 
even in these brief extracts! For 
what a catalogue of crimes were they 


1 Report cited, Part 1, Sheet L. 
2 Report cited, Part 1, Sheet N, 5. 
5 Report cited, Part 1, Sheet J. 
* Report cited, Part 1, Sheet N, 4. 
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responsible who sent slavers to the 
African coast! The horrors of the 
middle passage were surpassed by 
those that necessarily preceded it. 

The ministers of the British Crown 
cannot be accused of sentimentalism. 
They are no declaimers, no extremists 
in speculative philanthropy. Their 
humanity is tempered with modera- 
tion, and suggested by official evi- 
dence. From the evidence before 
‘him, Lord Palmerston gives this de- 
scription :— 

“ When the time approaches to set 
out with the slave caravans for the 
coast, the kidnappers surround a 
peaceful village at night, set it on 
fire, and seize on the inhabitants, 
killing all who resist. If the village 
attacked is situated on a mountain, 
offering facilities for flight, and the 
inhabitants take refuge in the cav- 
erns, the kidnappers kindle large fires 
at the entrances; and those who are 
sheltered there, placed between death 
by suffocation and slavery, are forced 
to give themselves up. If the fugi- 
tives take refuge on the heights, the 
assailants render themselves masters 
of all the springs and wells; and the 
unfortunates, devoured by thirst, re- 
turn to barter liberty for life.” 

Lord Palmerston made the follow- 
ing general deduction: “It is calcu- 
lated, that, of three negroes seized in 
the interior of Africa to be sent into 
slavery, but one reaches his destina- 
tion: the two others die in the opera- 
tions of the slave-trade. Whatever 
may be the number yearly landed, 
therefore, we must triple it to obtain 
the true number of human beings 
which this detestable traffic annually 
carries off from Africa.” 

There remains to be considered the 

- manner of stowing and of treating 
negroes in slave-ships, and the mor- 
tality thence resulting. 
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HOW SLAVES WERE TRANSPORTED 
FROM AFRICA. 


The vessels employed were usually 
from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred tons burden; and the aver- 
age number carried per ton was fully 
two persons. A bill had been intro- 
duced into the British Parliament, 
which proposed to limit the number 
for each ton. Evidence was taken as 
to its effect, resulting as follows : — 

James Penny had made eleven 
voyages as captain of slavers. He 


‘was asked, “If the blank in the bill 


is filled with one and a half to a ton, 
will it, in your opinion, tend to the 
abolition of the trade?” Answer. 
“T am clearly of opinion that it 
will.” 2 

This witness handed in a table, the 
accuracy of which was afterwards in- 
dorsed by Mr. Tarleton, a Liverpool 
merchant extensively employed in 
the slave-trade, exhibiting the esti- 
mate of profit or loss on a vessel of 
one hundred tons at different rates 
of slaves per ton. Here it is : — 


£ s.d. 
At one man per ton, the lossis . . 590 10 
At one and a half per ton, the loss is 206 19 9 
At two per ton, the profit is - - 180 36 
At twoand a half per ton, the profitis 761 5 62 


John Matthews, seventeen years 
in the slave-trade, was asked, “ What 
space in length and breadth do you 
consider sufficient for the health and 
comfort of the negroes on board?” 
Answer. ‘The space they occupy 
when they lie on their backs is always 
considered sufficient for them.” When 
asked for the number of inches, he 
gave fourteen and two-thirds inches 
as a fair average.® 

Captain Parrey was sent to Liver- 


1 Report cited, Minutes of Evidence, p. 41. 
2 Report cited, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 44, 45. 
8 Report cited, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 24, 25. 
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pool by government, in 1788, to take 
the dimensions of ships employed in 
the African trade. He gave the plan 
and dimensions of “The Brooks,” 
two hundred and ninety-seven tons, 
a well-known slaver. The room said 
by her owners to be allowed for each 
slave was, — 


For men, each, six feet by sixteen 
inches. 

For women, each, five feet ten by 
sixteen inches. 

For boys, each, five feet by fourteen 
inches. 

For girls, each, four feet six by 
twelve inches. 


At these rates, Captain Parrey 
found that she would carry four hun- 
dred and seventy slaves. But she 
did carry six hundred and seven; 
being about two to a ton. This re- 
duces the width actually allowed to 
the men to less than twelve inches 
and a half, and the rest in propor- 
tion.? 

What terrible glimpses of human 
suffering are furnished by these dry, 
mathematical details! The slaver, to 
make money, must stow his human 
cargo, with twelve to sixteen inches of 
board for each to lie on! Lord Pal- 
merston, speaking of African slave- 
ships, says, “A negro had not as 
much room in them as a corpse in a 
coffin.”’ ? 

The slaves, thus stowed away like 
so much inanimate cargo, often felt 
their lives so grievous a burden that 
they attempted suicide, sometimes by 
throwing themselves overboard, some- 


1 The height between decks, as testified to by 
William James, was five feet and a half. “No 
slave,” he added, had room to turn himself, when 
the cargo was completed.” The chief mate, boat- 
swain, and an active young man were employed in 
stowing or packing them together, as in adjust- 
ing their arms and legs, and prescribing a fixed 
space for each. — Report cited, Part 2, Sheet D,7. 

2 Speech, already quoted, of July 26, 1844. 
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times by refusing all food. Dysen- 
tery, and diseases of a similar charac- 
ter, were common among them. The 
details, furnished by eye-witnesses, 
are too loathsome for repetition. 

That, under such a system, the 
mortality should be excessive was 
clearly inevitable. An official table, 
given in the Lords’ Report, and taken 
from the books of the board of trade, 
exhibits the number of negroes ship- 
ped, and the number delivered, 
throughout nine years, — namely, from 
1680 to 1688, both inclusive, — by 
“The African Company,” the state- 
ment being made by the company 
itself. 

TABLE. 
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The mortality, it will be observed, 
was 14,389 out of 60,783 shipped; 
that is twenty-three and two-thirds 
per cent.! 

That is considered a bloody battle 
when ten per cent of the combatants 
are killed~and wounded, or when five 
per cent ultimately die. Through 
what a frightful ordeal, then, were 
these poor wretches, during their in- 
carceration of eight or ten weeks on 
board Christian-owned slavers, doomed 
to pass! Their ranks twice deci- 
mated in that brief period; their 
numbers, without regard to age or sex, 
thinned by death as the number of 
soldiers passing through four sanguin- 

1 Lords of Council Report, Part IV.,No.5. It is 
worthy of remark, in connection with this exces- 


sive mortality, that it occurred to persons all taken 
in the prime of life. 
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ary battles seldom are; not inspired, 
as the soldier may be, by zeal in a 
cause; not sustained, as the soldier in 
battle is, by hope of victory; their 
future dark, purposeless, despairing as 
the prospect of pitiless slavery, end- 
ing only at death, could make it. 
What people, even under the harrow 
of pagan victory, were ever made to 
endure what they endured ! 

And this crime of one portion of 
God’s creatures against another por- 
tion was committed, not in the case 

_of thousands, not even -of millions 
only: it was perpetrated through the 
persistent barbarities of three centu- 
ries and a half, against tens of mil- 
lions! If we assume Lord Palmers- 
ton’s calculation to be accurate, we 
must set down nearly forty millions 
as the total number of negroes who 
have been consigned to death or to 
foreign slavery, that one race of men 
might live by the labor of another. 

Forty millions / a portion of man- 
kind equal in number to the entire 
inhabitants, northern and southern, 
white and colored, of the United 
States! 

Of these forty millions, upwards of 
three millions (a population equal to 
that of the United States when inde- 
pendence was proclaimed) were cast 
into the Atlantic;! while between 
twelve and thirteen millions were 
landed in colonial ports, and distrib- 
uted to planters from the auction- 
block. 

Never, in any three centuries of 
man’s written history, was the viola- 


1 The dead were thrown overboard, even in port. 
Captain Cook, commanding an African trading- 
vessel in 1836, 1837, and 1838, informed Sir Fowell 
Buxton that slaves who ‘die on ship-board, in 
ports, are never interred on shore, but are invaria- 
bly thrown overboard, when they sometimes float 
backward and forward with the tide for a week, 
should the sharks and alligators not devour them.” 
—Buxton: The African Slave Trade, London, 
1839, p. 93, 
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tion of a great principle, alike in po- 
litical economy, in national morals, 
and the religion of Christ, followed by 
a succession of outrages against God’s 
creatures, —in numbers a vast na- 
tion, — so openly sanctioned by pub- 
lic law and solemn treaty, so shame- 
lessly countenanced by public opinion, 
yet so marked, at every stage of its 
progress, by those flagrant enormities 
which usually arouse loud-spoken in- 
dignation, even when they do not stir 
to practical reform among mankind. 


FATE OF THE IMPORTED SLAVES. 


Such were the two first acts of the 
great tragedy,—the scene being 
laid, of the first, in Africa; of the 
second, in the prison-slaver. It re- 
mains to glance at the third and last, 
opening on colonial plantations. 

The graphic recital of individual 
barbarities, of which numerous au- 
thentic examples exist, is best cal- 
culated to stir indignation; but a 
doubt may obtrude itself, in reading 
these, as to how far they constitute 
the rule, and how far they are to be 
taken as exceptions only, Statistical 
details on a large scale, grave and 
dispassionate though their language 
be, addressed not to the heart, but to 
the reason, carry a force of evidence 
far beyond that of individual exam- 
ples, — a force of evidence which com- 
pels conviction, except when the mind 
is closed against all proof by the her- 
metic influence of prejudice. 

The statistics in the present case 
present results so marvellous, that I 
reviewed them again and again before 
I ventured to place them on record. 
It would lead me too far to give here 
more than a mere reference to details; 
but the student, with a little diligence, 
may satisfy himself of their substan- 
tial accuracy. 

The main problem is to estimate 




















the number of negroes and their de- 
scendants, whether of pure or of 
mixed blood, now to be found on the 
Western hemisphere ; in other words, 
to determine how many human be- 
ings remain, at the end of three cen- 
turies and a half, the representatives 
of the fifteen millions and a half who, 
throughout these centuries, were 
shipped from the African coast. 

The total estimated for the year 
1860 falls short of twelve millions, 
of which more than a third inhabited 
the United States; while less than 
two-thirds were scattered over the 
West Indies, and over Central and 
South America. 

Of these, about a single million 
were released from bondage by the 
acts of emancipation of England, 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Swe- 
den.? 

But what portion of the original 
fifteen millions and a half were 
brought to the United States ? 

1 The following table exhibits the main sub- 
divisions : — 


Number of negroes and their descendants in the 
Western hemisphere in the year 1860. 
In the United States 4,435,709 
In the English, French, Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish West Indies, including 
Guiana 
In the Spanish West Indies. . . . . 


Inthe Islandof Hayti . ....+-s 755,000 

In the Empire of Brazil. . ... . 4,200,500 
In the rest of South America and in 

Central America. . ». + + += > 263.831 

) ili te Sao ee ee a Dee 20,000 

Tetel we eee eee 11,562.540 


This table. and the minute calculations whence 
each item is made up, will be found in a small vol- 
ume entitled, “‘The Wrong of Slavery and the 
Right of Emancipation,” written by myself, and 
published by Lippincott & Co., 1864, pp. 62 to 83. 
No pains were spared to approach accuracy. For 
the statistics of the negro population of South 
America alone, I examined more than a hundred 
and fifty volumes. 

2 Thus distributed : — 


By England . +... -s é 770,390 
6} Brance.. «+. se«seeeee 8 248,560 
“ Holland . .. ee see ee 45,000 
“ Denmark... s+ « a6 27,144 
“ Bweden. . . + e+e e+ + eo §31 

Total. « « + « « « « « 1,091,625 
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The chief importation, of course, 
was during colonial days. It was 
limited ; and it was forced, by action 
of the British government, on its 
American possessions. The public 
opinion, as well as the legislation of 
the colonies, was against it. “The 
first Colonial Congress,” says Bancroft, 
“which took to itself powers of legis- 
lation, gave a legal expression to the 
well-formed opinion of the country by 
resolving (April 6, 1776) that ‘no 
slaves be imported into any of the thir- 
teen united colonies.’ ”? The same his- 
torian estimates the number of negro 
slaves imported into the English con- 
tinental colonies at “a few more than 
three hundred thousand.” # 

During the revolutionary war, as 
commerce with foreign nations was 
almost wholly suspended, few or no 
slaves could have been imported ; and 
the importation was probably resumed 
but gradually after that war. From 
1776 to 1790, there were six years 
only when the trade could be consid- 
ered open. 

Upon the whole, I do not think 
the total number of slaves imported 
into the United States up to the year 
1808, when the slave-trade ceased, 
exceeded four hundred and sixteen 
thousand.® As the mortality on 


1 BANCROFT: History of the United States, 
vol. iii. p. 411. 
2 Work cited, vol. ili. p. 407. 


3 Namely: — 
ee a 825,000 
From 1790 to 1800... ..-s ° 27,77 
From 1800 to 1808 . 2. 1. 1 we se ee 47,884 
Imported into Louisiana previous to her 

purchase from France. . .... + 15,000 
Total slaves imported into the 
United States ...... 415,654 


This table, and the data upon which it is based, 
will be found in the work already referred to, — 
“Phe Wrong of Slavery,” pp. 84 to 92. 

An industrious and pains-taking author, accus- 
tomed to statistics. makes the total one-fifth less 
than Ihave done. Mr. H.C. Carey, in his “ Slavery, 
Domestic and Forcign,” Philadelphia, 1853, p. 13, 
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American slavers was probably less 
than the average,' we may estimate 
that about half a million negroes 
were shipped from Africa for the 
United States. 

Referring to the estimate of slaves 
taken from the African coast during 
the three centuries and a half of the 
slave-trade,—namely, upwards of 
fifteen millions and a half, — we may 
say, in round numbers, that half a 
million of these went to our own 
country, and fifteen millions to the 
West. Indies and to South and Cen- 
tral America. 

We have now the means of answer- 
ing the questions, What became of 
each of these divisions of the expatri- 
ated people? What has been the 
respective destiny of each? How 
are they now represented ? 

This is the answer: The half-mil- 
lion shipped to North America have 
increased nearly nine-fold ; while the 
Jifteen millions sent to the West In- 
dies and to South America have 
melted away from age to age, until 
they are now represented by less than 
half their original number.” 


after furnishing his reasons for each separate esti- 
mate, sums up as follows :— 


Slaves imported priortol7l4.... . 30,000 
From 1715 to 1750. . . 2 es © we ow 90,000 
From 1751to 1760 . . 2. 1. ew we we ee 35,000 
From 1761to1770 . . . «6 + + + + 74.500 
Brom 1771 to 1700 . . 2. 2. 2 2 © © @ 34,000 
Subsequentto1790. . . . . 2. 2 ee 70,000 


Total number imported up to 1808. . 333,500 


1 The Duke de Rochefouchault, who visited the 
United States in 1795, states that the Rhode-Island 
slavers carried only one negro for each ton burden. 
This doubtless diminished the mortality. — Travels 
by the Duke de Rochefoucault Liancourt, vol. ii. 
p. 292 (of English translation). 

2 Those who may be tempted to argue that a 
result so startling cannot properly be accepted, 
when. based, as this is, in part on approximating 
estimates, would do well to refer to a calculation 
which will be found in ‘‘ The Wrong of Slavery,” 
(pp. 63, 64) which is based, as will there be 
seen by reference to that work, on official tables 
only, —a calculation covering a period of seventy- 
four years in the last century, and extending to the 
entire negro population of the largest English 
West-Indian colony, — Jamaica, — throughout the 


How striking beyond all preconcep- 
tion the contrast! Had the fifteen 
millions whose lot was cast in the 
Southern portion of our hemisphere 
increased in the same proportion as 
the half-million who were destined to 
its northern continent, their descend- 
ants, instead of dwindling to half, 
would have been to-day a multitude 


outnumbering a hundred and thirty 


millions of men. 

The decrease of these unfortunates 
from fifteen millions to less than seven 
millions and a quarter, only less ap- 
palling than the extinction of an en- 
tire race in the island of Hispaniola, 
is one of the saddest records which 
all history supplies. When we con- 
sider the tendency to natural increase 
in human beings, which has gradually 
swelled the population of the world 
to its twelve or thirteen hundred mil- 
lions, how terrible is the condemna- 
tion embodied in that record, cold and 
bald as it is, of a system which, as to 
@ population one-third as large as 
that of the United States, not only 
arrested for eight or ten generations 
of men the operation of one of the 
great laws of the world, but, with- 
out the life-destruction of war, with- 
out the deadly agencies ef pestilence 
or famine, not, as we sometimes ex- 
press it, by the visitation of God, but 
by the sole operation of man’s crime, 
and the misery thence resulting, 
produced a retrogression of numbers, 
at a ratio which, could it exist over 


seventy-four years; the results, in condensed view, 
being as follows: — 


Negroes in Jamaicain 1702 ...+ . . . 41,596 
Negroes imported from 1702 to 1775, 497,736 
Deduct exported from 1702 to 1775, 137,014 


Leaving in the island imported slaves . . 360,722 


Total in 1775, if population had been sta- 

Goemery. «1. 0 6 © & 0 we 00 402,318 
But the actual population in 1775 was . . 192,787 
showing a decrease, in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, in the negro population of Jamaica of more 
than one-half. 
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the habitable world, would extinguish 
in a few centuries all human exist- 
ence ! 


WHENCE CAME THESE DIVERGENT 
RESULTS ? 


Beyond doubt, the cause is partly 
to be found in the fact, that the slave- 
trade to the United States was brief 
in its duration, and unimportant in its 
operations, compared to the slave- 
trade to the West Indies and South 
America. Wherever the operations 
of the slave-trade are of great magni- 
tude, the effect is to check the natural 
increase of the slave population on 
plantations. 

In the first place, it introduces into 
that population an unnatural element, 
caused by the uniform practice of 
dealers in selecting cargoes of ne- 
groes on the African coast to pur- 
chase a considerably larger proportion 
of males than females. This they 
did, actuated by a desire to supply 
the market with that assortment 
which was found most salable.’ 

In a report of the Jamaica House 
of Assembly, in which this disparity 
in the numbers of the sexes is ad- 
duced as a chief cause of the decrease 
in their slave population, tables are 
given, showing the exact proportion 
in the case of forty-nine thousand 
one hundred and thirty-five negroes, 
imported by the chief negro factors 
into Kingston, from 1764 to 1788. 
It was, as nearly as may be, five 
males to three females.2 This seems 
to have been the usual rate. 


1 The planters in the West Indies in many cases 
prefer males, because they lose the labor of a fe- 
male in the latter end of pregnancy, and for a little 
time afterwards.— Testimony of Mr. Falcon- 
bridge, surgeon of a slaver. Report of Lords in 
Council, Part I., Sheet N, 6. 

2 The numbers were 30,636 males, and 18,539 
females. The Report of the Jamaica Legislature 
referred to is given in The Lords of Council Re- 
port, Part III., Sheet R. 
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Of each one thousand negroes im- 
ported, then, there were, on the aver- 
age, six hundred and twenty-five 
men, and three hundred and seventy- 
five women. Each thousand, there- 
fore, was only equal, so far as power 
of reproduction was concerned, to a 
population of three hundred and 
seventy-five men, and three hundred 
and seventy-five women; or, to a 
normaily-constituted population of 
seven hundred and fifty. 

To this extent, then, the decrease 
of population in the West Indies and 
South America is not to be wholly 
ascribed to the mere cruel treatment 
or more oppressive labor to which 
slaves were there subjected, but to the 
policy pursued by slave-traders in se- 
lecting their human cargoes. 

Another item, a difference in habit, 
traceable directly to the influence of 
the slave-trade, is worthy of notice. 
In the United States, where, after the 
year 1808, planters had to depend, 
for maintenance of the number of 
laborers, and for additions to that 
number, on the law of natural in- 
crease, pregnancy in the negress was 
desired by her master. This led toa 
prohibition against suckling their 
children longer than three months. 
But, in the West Indies and other 
slave colonies, where the vacancies 
caused by death were constantly filled 
by daily fresh importations from Af- 
rica, pregnancy was regarded but as an 
impediment to labor ; and the negress 
was encouraged to suckle her child 
throughout two years or more.’ This 


1 Among the witnesses whose testimony is given 
in the Report of the Lords in Council are several 
physicians residing in the Island of Jamaica. One 
of these, Adam Anderson, of the parish of St. 
Ann, testifies: “‘ Great losses are sustained in the 
increase of negroes from the length of time the 
negro women continue their children at the breast; 
seldom less than two years, and many of them 
more.” — Lords’ Report, Part IlI., Jamaica Ap- 
pendix, No. 7. 
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variance in habit between the United 
States and other slave countries had, 
no doubt, a sensible effect on popu- 
lation. 

But the most powerful, and also the 
most sinister, influence of the slave- 
trade on the condition of colonial slaves 
yet remains to be considered. It is 
beyond doubt, that, wherever that trade 
prevailed, it shortened the life of the 
slave, by increasing the temptation to 
cruelty and over-work. An author, 
who resided twenty years in Brazil, 
and who has dealt tenderly with sla- 
very, confesses, — 

“Until 1850, when the slave-trade 
was effectually put down, it was con- 
sidered cheaper, on the country plan- 
tations, to use up aslave in five or 
seven years, and purchase another, 
than to take care of him. This I 
had, in the interior, from native Bra- 
zilians; and my own observation has 
confirmed it. But, since the inhuman 
traffic with Africa has ceased, the 
price of slaves has been enhanced ; 
and the selfish motive for taking 
greater care of them has been in- 
creased.” } 

It is hard to believe that the temp- 
tation gradually to work to death la- 
borers who could be replaced any day 
by fresh purchases should have ex- 
erted over human cupidity so terrible 
a sway as to have mainly caused the 
reduction below seven and a quarter 
millions of a population which, had 
they been treated and had they thriven 
but as well as the slaves of our South, 
would have swelled toa multitude out- 
numbering more than three-fold the 
population of the United States. 

Yet to such a conclusion the facts 
in this case tend; and it is just that 
the late slaveholders of our country 
should have the full benefit of what- 


1 Brazil and the Brazilians, by Rev. D. P. Kid- 
der, D.D., and the Rev. J. O. Fletcher, 1857. 
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ever inference is thence to be de- 
rived. 

The average rate of increase in the 
colored population of the United States, 
since the abolition of the slave-trade, 
has been, for each decade, twenty-six 
and four-tenths per cent; or about 
two and two-thirds per cent each year. 

Such an increase, from natural 
causes alone, must be admitted as 
proof that slaves in this country were 
not subjected to the extremity of hard- 
ship which marked their fate in other 
portions of the hemisphere. 

It will be claimed, in addition, that 
it indicates avery considerable amount 
of physical comfort and well-being. 
But population has increased in the 
world, in spite of ceaseless wars, in 
spite of constant vice and misery. It 
increased in famine-stricken Ireland. 
It increased in England throughout 
the term of that feudal system which 
made, of the island, one great military 
camp. It increased in France through- 
out the centuries of that old régime, 
of which the insufferable iniquities 
were at last requited by popular ven- 
geance, and culminated in the first 
Revolution. 

Again, the argument to be deduced 
from the great natural increase of the 
negro population in the United States 
would be much stronger than it is, 
had the ratio of increase, as it was 
during the two first decades after the 
cessation of the slave-trade, been kept 
up to the present day. But it has not 
been kept up. As member, during 
the war, of a government commis- 
sion already referred to, I had ample 
opportunities to verify the fact, that 
the system of slavery among us had 
been increasing in severity and hard- 
ship from year to year. A glance at 
the census shows, that statistics con- 
firm what we had deduced from per- 
sonal inquiries. From 1830, the rate 














“ Because.” 


of increase gradually diminished.* 
At the close of thirty years from that 
time, the rate had fallen to little more 
than two-thirds, —a diminution of. 
nearly ten per cent in the decade, or 
one per cent a year. 

At the same diminishing ratio, less 
than quarter of a century would 
have witnessed a slave population 
gradually decreasing. Whether it 
would have fallen still lower, until, as 
in Jamaica and other West Indian 
Islands, the deaths had so far exceeded 


The actual rate of increase, as shown by the 
census, was, — 
In the decade from 1820 to 1830, 31.44 per cent. 
In the decade from 1830 to 1840, 23.41 bd 
In the decade from 1840 to 1850, 26.62 “ 
In the decade from 1850 to 1860, 21:00 ‘“ 


There was no real increase in the rate during 
the decade ending in 1850. The superintendent of 
the census remarks: *‘ The greater apparent in- 
crease among slaves from 1840 to 1850 is connected 
with the admission of Texas, in 1845.” — Prelimi- 
nary Report of Eighth Census, p. 7. 
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the births, that, in less than a century, 
the number would have diminished to 
one-half, must now ever remain — let 
us thank God! — a matter of conjec- 
ture. 
This constantly-increasing severity 
was due partly to this: that the ten- 
dency of a vicious system is to become 
more and more vicious the longer it 
endures; but in a great measure, also, 
to one of those remarkable elements of 
a physical character, which, at certain 
portions of the world’s history, inter- 
vene with an influence that decides 
the destinies of millions, even the fate 
of great nations. 

It was an agricultural element; and 
it seems strange that such a one 
should have had power to foster and 
intensify a slave system in a free re- 
public; yet so it was, as, in another 
paper, I propose to show. 


“ BECAUSE.” 


[TRANSLATED FROM VICTOR HUGO’s “ PUIS QU’ ICI TOUTE AME.’’] 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


BEcAvUsE — every soul 
Feels incessant desire 

To give to some other 
Its fragrance and fire ; 


Because — all things give, 
Below and above, 

Their roses or thorns 
To that which they love; 


Because — May gives music 
To murmuring streams, 
And Night, to our pains, 


Gives Nepenthe in dreams; 
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Because — the sky gives 
The bird to the bower, 
And morn drops its dew 
In the cup of the flower; 


Because — when the wave 
Falls asleep on the strand, 
It trembles, and gives 
A kiss to the land; — 


For these reasons, my own, 
My heart is inclined 

To give thee the best 
I have in my mind. 


I give my sad thoughts, 
My griefs, and my fears ; 
Take these, as the earth 
Takes the night’s shower of tears. 





Of my infinite longing, 
Take, dearest, thy part; 
Take my light and my shadow, 
O child of my heart! 


Take the unalloyed trust 

Which our intercourse blesses ; 
And take all my songs, 

With their tender caresses. 


Take my soul, which moves on 
Without sail or oar, 
But pointing to thee 

As its star evermore. 


And take, O my darling, 
My precious, my own! 

This heart, which would perish, 
Its love being gone. 
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ABDALLAH’S CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 
BY GEORGE AXFORD. 


[Tue confession of George Axford, entitled “ Tarry at Home Travel,” which you 
published in the “ OLD anp New” for September, was “evidently intended for the 
public,” but not for so large a “public ” as all the readers of “ Op anp New.” 

Since all my difficulties have been happily overcome, and my relations with my 
parish are established on a sound basis of mutual understanding, I can afford to over- 
look the liberty which you took with my manuscript. I only regret that it has given 
me a notoriety which I did not crave, and which is far from complimentary to me. 
While my friends here are satisfied that my experience was the result of a wise ex- 
periment, and are satisfied that I derived all and more than they hoped from an 
“ Eastern tour,” many others evidently see in my attempt nothing but a “ good prac- 
tical joke,” or, worse, a deliberate attempt to filch reputation from the public without 
the necessary toil. From such men,I have even received “ offers” to conduct all 
manner of enterprises, which have for their ends to swindle the public, and to enrich the 
swindlers ; that is: “ The New-York Envoy” asks for a “ series of sketches from China 
and Japan,” to be gotten up without regard to truth, with a view to the effect upon 
the labor question. “A bright, dramatic description of the pigtail, rat-eating John 
Chinaman” is in demand just now. There have come to me, also, sixty-seven appli- 
cations to lecture during the coming winter, said applications being evidently sug- 
gested by the belief, that I am an unscrupulous writer, who will assume any attitude, 
or express any sentiment, if only an “impression” may be made upon the. audience. 
Now, I cannot consent to take advantage of this slight whirlwind of notoriety. Let 
me beg, then, to be left to my obscurity and to my legitimate vocation. 

It may be advisable to add, that the names in my confession being the offspring 
of some fertile brain in your office, Ihave not been brought into disgrace with the 
persons mentioned. Indeed, no one has been able to identify me with any charcoal- 
man in our city, although some have diligently searched. “The Boston Prototype” 
and “ Believer’s Record ” are not yet convinced that I.am their foreign correspondent. 
In order to establish my identity, and finish the publication of my notes, I offer you 
a few pages from my letter-book, which did not appear in “ The Prototype.” The 
editor feared they would compromise my reputation for soundness of faith, which he 
jealously guarded for the sake of his paper. By referring to the pages of “ The Pro- 
totype ” for July, 1868, it will appear that a hiatus is left in the account of my resi- 
dence in the neighborhood of Mt. Carmel. The missing leaves I now supply, in the 
hope that the mild heresies of my story will not seem out-of place in your very or- 
thodox journal. ] 


In March, 1868, I was at Acre,on and most striking personage in our 





my way to Mt. Carmel, where I hoped 
to rest for a month in the home of 
Mr. More, the American missionary. _ 

With me was Abdallah, my trusty 
friend and companion, the young 
Arab who was to accompany me on 
my return to America. The third 





party was Abn Ismail, an ancient 
Arab physician, tall, straight, and 
vigorous as a fruitful palm, bearing 
the weight of his eighty years with a 
Majestic grace and sweetness that 
had completely won my admiration. 
We came hither from Egypt, drawn 
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by similar attractions to this spot, 
made memorable by the associations 
of four thousand years; which has 
been the battle-ground of an hundred 
armies, the home of prophets, the 
refuge of monks, and the “high 
place” of heathen worship. We had 
embarked from the city in a little 
boat, which bore us and our freight 
across the Bay of Acre. Close be- 
hind lay Acre, in and around which 
the armies of Greeks, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Crusaders, and Turks had suc- 
cessively fought for empty honors and 
disappointing victories. 

Before us, ten miles away, the 
promontory of Mt. Carmel, the “ Park 
of Palestine” for forty centuries, 
stood out boldly before the evening 
sky, glowing and gleaming with a 
thousand tender hues, as the light of 
the setting sun streamed over its 
green heights. Away toward the 
west lay the blue Mediterranean, 
vivid and sparkling in the long bright 
glow of the sunset. Soft breezes 
wafted us, soft air soothed us; and, 
after the heat, worry, and vexation 
of our travel on land, we seemed to 
be floating into paradise. As we 
drifted luxuriously toward our camp- 
ing-ground, Abn Ismail described the 
life of the Arab, and told us of his 
own boyhood, spent on these shores. 
He pointed out the place where his 
father lost his life defending a pre- 
cious manuscript which he was bear- 
ing to the monastery on Carmel. 
“There was,” Ismail said, “a holy 
hermit, who had in his keeping a rare 
manuscript of the New Testament, 
which, after the destruction of a mon- 
astery by the Turks, had been jeal- 
ously guarded in the desert at Baal- 
bee, at Damascus, and lastly had come 
to him, the last of his religious order, 
to be guarded with his life. When 
about to die, he called Ismail’s father, 
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and bound him with fearful oaths to 
take no needless rest until he had 
given the precious book safe into the 
keeping of the monks on Mount Car- 
mel.” Ismail, then a boy of ten 
years, accompanied his father; and, 
when he was beaten down by robbers, 
who thought he bore treasure, Ismail 
toiled painfully up the mountain, and 
laid the book at the feet of the supe- 
rior. Then he went to Acre, and 
pressed boldly into the presence of 
Bonaparte, demanding justice on his 
father’s murderers. Sir Walter Scott 
has told how Bonaparte sought to 
find the robbers, until he aroused the 
curiosity of one of his Eastern coun- 
sellors, who asked him what this man 
was to him. “Is he your kins- 
man ?” 

“He was more,” said Bonaparte. 
“He was a subject for whose safety I 
am accountable to God.” 

“ He speaks like an inspired per- 
son,” said the Turks. Such dramatic 
homage to justice was all that Ismail 
got for his pains. 

The precious book Ismail has 
always been permitted to see and 
study as a reward for his bold, boyish 
care of it; but from other eyes it has 
been hidden. He promises now to 
bring me to see and to touch it. He 
affirms, that, in a smooth, elegant 
hand, it bears the inscription, “ This 
ancient volume belongs to Chrysos- 
tom;” and also that numerous notes 
in the same hand attest the studi- 
ous care with which the “golden- 
mouthed” preacher had read this 
very volume. It must be older than 
any copy of the New Testament now 
known. This quest has brought me 
to Carmel. 

As we flitted along in the glowing 
twilight, the primitive shore, the 
darkening sea, the clear sky, seemed 
like visions ; and the patriarch before 


























us, might he not be another Merlin, 
and I, like a knight of The Round 
Table, in pursuit of the Holy Grail? 
Might I not see the long-hoarded 
parchment gliding down to me upon 
some silver shaft of moonlight ? 

The twilight faded; but Ismail, 
now that the seal of his confidence 
was broken, opened to us his heart; 
and we listened with charmed atten- 
tion to the exhaustless wisdom and 
beauty of his speech. For fifty years, 
while practising his healing art, he 
had given himself to unremitting 
study of the words of all-wise and 
ancient men, searching always, in all 
lands, for the truth which should be 
the undermost foundation-stone of all 
religions ; for he held that to all holy 
men there was given some secret, mys- 
terious truth, which made them 
thenceforth brethren, to know and to 
love each other, when they could meet 
face to face, and to be loved and 
blessed by all who should see the 
beauty of their lives. He had 
searched vainly in many lands; he 
had pored over antiquated’ books; 
he had asked anxiously of priests in 
many mosques, temples, and churches, 
and each wise and holy man had given 
him a different answer. But, the more 
diverse their explanations, and the 
more bitter their antagonism to each 
other, the more clearly he saw that 
their words were false, and they were 
founded upon a truth they had not 
yet learned to recognize or to speak. 

“Then,” he said, “I determined to 
rest no more until I should find out 
this secret, and tell it to all men; that 
good men might understand their 
brethren, and cease their strife; and 
that bad men might be won by the 
exceeding beauty and simplicity of 
their holy lives.” In the mystical 
teachings of Pythagoras, he found 
sublime mysteries concerning the 
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“ universal soul” diffused throughout 
the worlds, working according to the 
severest laws of number and har- 
mony, and in its manifestations evolv- 
ing themighty “music of the spheres.” 
Filled with the hope that he should 
yet be able to translate the high 
thought of the sage into common 
forms of speech, he had tracked his 
footsteps from land to land, through 
Europe to the far East, gathering 
each scrap of his teaching, hoarding 
each memento of his presence, and 
laboring to restore from the writings 
of Plato, Aristotle, and all later dis- 
ciples the complete system of the 
great master. He had stood on places 
where he taught his disciples in Cro- 
tona, Sybaris, and Tarentum. He 
had seen where, after the Sybarite 
war, his disciples had perished in the 
flames of their temple; and he had 
stood by his tomb in Metapontum; 
and now, in his old age, he came to 
one last shrine, the cave on Mt. Car- 
mel, where, five hundred years before 
the birth of Christianity, Pythagoras 
had dwelt, and mused in solitude. 
Here he hoped to verify the legend he 
chanced upon in the East, that one 
parchment roll, entitled “ Concerning 
Life,” written in the very hand of 
the philosopher, was left during the 
last days of the Crusades, by a recluse 
who afterward died in the Deccan. 
The dying pilgrim had confided to the 
priests of Buddha a scrap, containing 
minute directions to guide him who 
should search for this sole relic of his 
master. Ismail, with simple faith, be- 
lieved he was approaching the end of 
his task, and that in this book he 
should at last read the open secret of 
life. 

As the long, beautiful twilight 
darkened into night, we pitched our 
tent upon the mountain-side, expect- 
ing, on the morrow, to seek the hospi- 
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table roof of my friends. We rested, 
that night, but we did not sleep, for 
the memories of all those stirring 
events which have made that moun- 
tain and bay memorable wrought 
themselves into strange fancies. Ly- 
ing beneath the stars, under a mighty 
terebinth-tree upon Mt. Carmel, lis- 
tening to Ismail’s rich voice, while he 
unfolded the dream of his life, I 
seemed to be transported out of all 
ordinary relations to practical life. 
Around that bay the successors of Alex- 
ander had fought; and, after the long 
files of Greeks and Romans had pass- 
ed away, Saladin came there, and left 
the fame of his valor. Along that 
wide beach Richard I. of England, 
and Philip of France, led a hundred 
thousand men to death. The Knights 
of St. John had displayed there the 
pomp of chivalry. Crusader and Sar- 
acen had died for their belief, leaving 
no one better for the sacrifice. On 
that bay, and against the impregna- 
ble walls of that near city, Bonaparte 
had foamed and fretted, and slunk 
away, foiled by Sir Sidney Smith and 
the Turks; and, later still, English 
and Turks had bombarded the hapless 
city. On that narrow, unsheltered 
harbor, the navies of all civilized peo- 
ple had fought; and, along that shore, 
the armies of all Europe had raged, 
and perished, and left no sign. 
Names only remain, and what are 
they? Coeur de Lion, or Saladin! who 


- can tell to which feat of arms or to 


what trait of character the name shall 
best belong ? 

As the morning dawned upon us 
and I saw that matchless vision of the 
land and sea slowly unroll itself from 
the morning mist, Judea lay before 
me. Behind us were steep cliffs and 
dark ravines; before us, the mountain 
slopes away to the plain, covered with 
the terebinth, sycamores, and olive- 
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trees. Bright clusters of oleander 
were scattered upon the hillsides; and 
beneath was a carpet “dressed with 
blossoms and flowering shrubs and 
fragrant herbs.” Far along this slope 
cluster all the flowers and shrubs of 
Palestine. Thyme and lavender, jes- 
samine, and crocus, the orchis, ranun- 
culus, and star of Bethlehem find 
their home here. Partridges were 
whirring in the thickets; cranes were 
solemnly pacing in the marshes below : 
and, over all, shone the glory of the 
morning sun. 

As Ismail came out, I was surprised 
to find how he was changed to me. 
Before, I had admired and trusted 
him; now that I had seen the sin- 
cerity of his soul I loved him. I 
saw, too, that Abdallah had been taken 
captive by his fascinations, and 
watched his movements with a quiet 
deference, which showed that some 
new spring was touched; and I knew 
he had pondered the mystery which 
Ismail had described. 

Before evening, we were snugly at 
home with Mr. More, his wife and 
little daughter Ethel, — a child of ten 
years. Mr. More was fully and hap- 
pily engaged in teaching and min- 
istering to a few score of ragged, 
poverty-stricken Arabs. We did not 
intrust to him the secret of our quests, 
and were but little in his company. 
Mrs. More was one of those delicate 
women so often found in New Eng- 
land, who, with much intellect and 
little passion, have consciences some- 
what too tyrannical, because not al- 
ways reasonable. She had been ten- 
derly reared, according to the most 
rigid tenets of the Puritan faith; and 
she was now ready to give heart, mind, 
and strength to the work which was 
“laid upon her by the calling of the 
Lord.” She would flinch at no hard- 
ship, and evade no toil, if only “ souls 
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might shine in the crown of her re- 
joicing.” When she was but a school- 
girl, she starved her body, that her 
mind might be more clear for work. 
In the same spirit she now “laid 
every thing upon the altar.” To her, 
we were so many possible “subjects 
of grace.” Even our long-standing 
friendship could not hide the fact, that 
I was not quite sound in the faith she 
deemed essential. Ismail stirred her 
veneration, as if one of the old proph- 
ets had returned; and she could 
scarcely believe that this venerable 
man was “outside the fold.” When 
she did force herself to comprehend 
that to her he was but a pagan infi- 
del, a great pity moved her to attempt 
his conversion. If she could bring 
this rare old man “to the foot of the 
cross,” she would ask no richer rec- 
ompense for the toil and privation of 
their lonely lot. I soon saw thata 
silent battle had begun, and would 
continue so long as we remained there ; 
and I was content to bide the issue. 
I knew that her innate delicacy of 
feeling would prevent any intrusion 
upon Ismail’s reserve; and I knew, 
also, that her intense will would never 
unbend until a decisive result should 
be achieved. 

Abdallah was young, ambitious, and 
intelligent ; and I had resolved to give 
him the means of acquiring a thor- 
ough education. He had lost interest 
in the religion of Mahomet; and I 
thought, like other youths in Eastern 
lands, had begun to ask whether reli- 
gion might not be nonsense. But he 
entered quickly into the spirit of the 
strife between Ismail and Mrs. More, 
and, as I afterwards found, staked 
more than I knew upon the issue. 

Our days were spent in wandering 
among the hills, visiting neighboring 
towns, the scenes of Elijah’s history, 
and the famous battle-fields of mod- 
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ern times, but always keeping in 
mind, and working toward, our separ- 
aie quests. At the monastery I was 
hospitably received by monks, who 
showed me many treasures with great 
cordiality and apparent frankness, but 
gave no sign of the rare treasure hid- 
den away in some gloomy cell. Is- 
mail had been absent many years: 
and he found that they had become 
reserved in regard to their possession ; 
and even he with difficulty gained ac- 
cess to it. 

He brought to me a minute account 
of the book, with reference to points I 
had suggested ; and I quickly knew, 
from the style of the writing, the na- 
ture of the texts, and the original 
notes, that it was certainly possible 
that, in the time of Chrysostom, it 
was an “ancient volume.” I found 
that Ismail was no stranger to the 
contents of the book, but had, long 
ago, mastered the meaning, and im- 
bibed the spirit, of its holiest pre- 
cepts. . 

Meanwhile, we did not forget the 
search for the cave, and the writing 
of Pythagoras. The description left 
by the priest was minute enough, and 
yet wanting in definite landmarks to 
indicate the general locality. We 
had walked down the winding, rocky 
path to the sea, from which Pythago- 
ras saw the Egyptian ship in which , 
he embarked. We had identified the 
site of the temple of Elijah, in which 
he had once dwelt. We found the 
altar-stones where the Emperor Ves- 
pasian came to consult the God of 
Carmel, “an oracle without image or 
temple ;” but the cavern did not ap- 
pear. The deep jungles of copse 
concealed countless caves, which, in 
time of war, had given shelter to 
Arab hordes; and there seemed little 
hope that a parchment roll, which for 
hundreds of years had not been seen, 
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could have escaped destruction. But, 
day after day, Ismail searched the 
mountain-side, accompanied by Ab- 
dallah, who seemed possessed by the 
spirit of the quest. 

Abdallah always listened with ea- 
ger attention while the woman and 
the philosopher discussed the deepest 
problems of religion ; she always lead- 
ing him toward some revelation of 
personal feeling, he keeping cautiously 
to the impersonal truth. One even- 
ing, we sat on the porch, on the east- 
ern side of the ruined monastery that 
flanked our dwelling. Ethel had 
crept confidingly near the old man, 
and stood with her little white hand 
lying on his great brown palm, her 
sunny head swept by his snowy 
beard. Now and then, as we talked, 
his hand wandered caressingly over 
her curls; and his fingers touched her 
cheek. She was drawn into the circle 
of his charming influence as we all 
were. With anxious, tearful tact, 
Mrs. More led him on to tell of him- 
self, and all the sorrowful past that 
lay behind him; of the young wife 
who bore him children, and died forty 
years ago; of the five little ones who 
had come and gone, some in childhood 
and some in mature age, — one, the 
last, brave boy falling under the 
English fire at the last bombardment 
of Acre. As the old man recalled 
the past, his eye softened, his voice 
fell into deep, rich tones, mellowed 
and purified by sorrow. Mrs. More 
was borne along by her womanly 
sympathy into a great desire to 
bring the old man speedily to the 
comfort of her religion. 

“ And did you never need a friend 
who could not die, and would not de- 
sert you?” 

“T had such a friend.” 

“ Was he such a friend as our dear 
Saviour ? ” 
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“He was his Father, my child, — 
his Father and mine.” 

“ But he said, ‘None cometh unto 
Do not trust 


the Father but by me.’ 
a false hope.” 

“Ah, my daughter!” said Ismail, 
with a touch of reproving sadness in 
his voice, “do you know all the way 
into the deep things of God? For 
fifty years I have been searching for 
the secret which shall contain the 
knowledge of God; and for fifty 
years it has evaded me. Under your 
religion and mine lies the same secret 
life. Tell me, if you can, how or 
why it takes forms so diverse? Since 
I have been here, my soul has been 
strangely drawn to you all. My chil- 
dren have come to mein you. The 
long-dried fountains of my weary 
heart have opened again. My eyes, 
dry and dim with much study, have 
been blessed here as the palms and 
the fountains cheer us in the desert. 
I am assured that the end of my long 
search is near, and that my search 
cannot long fail. Maybe this little 
maiden will teach me; for your Mas- 
ter said, that little children should 
lead the way into the kingdom.” 

Mrs. More was visibly touched with 
admiration and sympathy; but her 
unsleeping conscience would not al- 
low her to say one word to beguile 
him with false hopes. He must enter 
the narrow gate, or remain outside 
forever; so, as they talked, the bur- 
den fell upon her still more heavily. 

Abdallah sat in the dusky twilight, 
losing no word of the conversation, 
his great eyes glowing like coals, as 
with swift sympathy he followed 
the thought of Ismail and the un- 
selfish importunity of Mrs. More. 
Later in the evening, when. he 
said to me, “What a soul that 
woman has!” I knew that the last 
shackle of the Moslem creed was 
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broken. He who believed in the soul 
of a woman was not a Mahometan. 
Ismail suddenly arose, and went 
toward the monastery, determined to 
bring back to me the coveted permis- 
sion to examine the manuscript, or 
make the failure decisive. He had 
attempted to lead the monks along 
gradually, by dwelling upon my inter- 
est in antiquities, and by procuring 
me opportunities to examine their il- 
luminated missals, manuscripts, and 
the annals of their house, in which it is 
recorded that their order was founded 
by Elijah himself; but here their 
courtesy stopped. To-night he found 
Brother Anselm in the cell with the 
treasure ; and, pushed on by his im- 
pulse, he opened to him all his desires. 
Borne down by the old man’s impor- 
tunity, he yielded, so far as to put into 
his hands the first Gospel, with per- 
mission to keep it until the morning. 
Ismail burst into my room, glowing 
with exultation. Abdallah was not 
less eager than I; for one success 
seemed an omen of further gains for 
Ismail. There was no thought of 
sleep that night; for I determined to 
note every marked feature of the 
book. Ismail’s ready pen was more 
familiar with Greek than mine; and 
his unflagging industry never failed. 
Abdallah would not leave us, but 
watched us with glistening eyes, catch- 
ing every whispered comment, and 
turning over in his mind the new 
things which had awakened his curi- 
osity in regard to the meaning of life. 
As the early morning shone upon us, 
we finished the work of copying the 
various readings, and preserving the 
notes left by Chrysostom, whose gen- 
tle presence seemed to be bending 
over me as I worked through the 
night. When we heard Mrs. More 
at her tasks, we called her to see 
what we had done, displaying the 
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ancient relic, and the results of our 
loving study. She had evidently 
passed an anxious night; and I saw, 
by the look that fell upon Ismail, that 
her pure soul had spent itself in 
prayer for him. As we talked about 
the manuscript, my eye fell upon one 
of the notes by Chrysostom; and I 
pointed it out to her. “Read the 
text and the note,” she said. I read, 
“These shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment; but the righteous 
into everlasting life.” The comment 
showed the tenderness with which 
Chrysostom held and taught the doc- 
trine that the men of his time drew 
from these words. It was simply, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel, and woe if I do.” Mrs. More 
turned to Ismail, and sobbed, “‘ Woe 
to us if we believe not the gospel.” 
As she hastened from the room, he 
quietly repeated, “Inasmuch as ye 
did it to cne of these my brethren, ye 
did it to me.” Then, turning to Ab- 
dallah, he said, “ Love the religion that 
shall be large enough to hold all good 
men.” 

Abdallah was on fire with indignant 
zeal to defend Ismail, and with admi- 
ration for Mrs. More. The mystery 
grew deeper for him, and more pain- 
ful. He saw that this old, wise man 
and thts young, beautiful woman were 
in nearest sympathy, both quick with 
the spirit, and learned in its precepts, 
of religion, and yet barred apart by 
the forms of their religion. From 
that moment, he saw that the true 
faith must reconcile them where they 
stood, demanding of neither any hu- 
miliating sacrifice. Therefore he 
waited the more impatiently for the 
success of Ismail’s quest; for he 
was convinced that that would solve 
all doubts and dissolve all barriers. 
He vowed, that whatever religion 
should be large enough to hold these 
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two should be his religion. One 
thought now possessed him,— to bring 
a speedy end to the enterprise which 
drew Ismail with such a fascination 
that I feared his vigor would be lost 
if he should fail. Filled with such 
longings, he walked out on the moun- 
tain-side, listlessly thrusting his staff 
info the rich earth, or beating down 
the broad green leaves of the wild fig. 
He had passed through a brilliant 
thicket of oleanders, and emerged 
upon a slight mound, overlooking the 
Mediterranean and the Holy Land as 
it stretched away, until the dim head- 
lands faded upon the horizon. Be- 
hind him a little stream trickled 
down from beneath an ancient olive- 
tree. As he sat musing, the near 
and distant objects shaped themselves 
into a familiar likeness; and, as he at- 
tempted to trace the associations, it 
flashed upon him, that the landscape 
answered the description of the an- 
cient devotee, and that he ought to 
be at the cave of Pythagoras. But 
no cave appeared. The old olive, 
gray and twisted, supported its silver 
canopy, and thrust out its huge roots, 
as if affirming that this was solid earth. 
Stooping to lift a handful of coolness 
from the stream, his quick ear caught 
the tinkle of the water as it dropped 
into some hidden pool. He thrust 
his staff forward, and it passed into 
open space. The quest was almost 
ended. Here was the cave, hidden 
by fallen earth and thickly-growing 
vegetation. He tore away the turf 
and moss and faded leaves, until he 
saw, behind the tree, the mouth of 
the cavern. Then, breathless with 
the excitement and the race, he came 
to us announcing his good fortune. 
With slow gravity Ismail arose, and 
said, “I thank Thee, God of my 
fathers. Grant that I may find now 
the secret of life and truth.” Provid- 
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ing ourselves with implements and 
torches, we soon verified the descrip- 
tion of the priest, and Abdallah was 
vigorously clearing away the earth, 
and chopping the huge roots which 
obstructed the entrance. While we 
waited, I asked Ismail what assu- 
rance he had that the lost manuscript 
would reveal the secret he sought. He 
said, “I have searched all the teach- 
ings of Pythagoras; and I am certain 
he had learned that central truth. 
Often he hints obscurely at its exist- 
ence, often it seems almost to gleam 
upon me as I read his words; and yet 
it never comes out full and clear.- I 
am convinced, that, in a writing ‘ con- 
cerning life,’ the only statement of his 
doctrine written by his own hand, he 
must have put it into words. Then, — 
Iam an old man, and God cannot let 
me die without satisfying the desire 
that has burned within me for fifty 
years. My heart has warned me to 
seek the home of my childhood, and 
wait here for the revelation from God. 
I wait his will; and I know that he 
will not disappoint me forever. But 
still I wait his time.” 

The way was now clear; and, with 
lighted torches, we entered a spacious 
cavern. The little stream dripped 
into a basin cut in the rock: a few 
pieces of decayed furniture were on 
the floor, and on one side stood a rude 
stone table upon which lay a roll. 

We slowly advanced, and, holding 
the torches near, read upon the out- 
side of the roll, “IJEPI BIOT.” We 
looked at Ismail, and waited for him 
to take the roll. He passed his torch 
to Abdallah, and reverently lifted the 
roll to break the seals. For an in- 
stant we saw it in his hand; then it 
broke under his fingers, and fell upon 
the table. A little heap of parchment, 
with no legible word left, was all that 
remained of the book in which Ismail 
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had sought to read the secret of 
life. 

As I stood, anxious and sympa- 
thetic, Ismail bowed his head over the 
precious dust, and said, “Allah is 
great ! his will is to be done.” But Ab- 
dallah dashed his torches upon the 
ground in anger. As we walked si- 
lently home, the old man tottered, and 
leaned heavily upon us; but we said 
nothing. He had grown older by years 
since the morning. 

When we were near the house, 
Mr. More, who, in the morning, had 
set out with Ethel for a station several 
leagues distant, dashed up the hill, 
followed by half a dozen frightened 
Arabs, — without Ethel! From their 
frantic chatter and gesticulation, we 
learned that Ibraim, a noted and 
cruel robber-chief, had dashed upon 
thein with his horde, and, stripping 
them of all they possessed, had seized 
Ethel, and ridden away to the hills, 


leaving word that she might be pur- 
chased, with a ransom equal to her 


value in the slave-market. As the 
utter hopelessness of the situation was 
settling down upon them, Abn Is- 
mail stepped forward, the old vigor 
in his limbs, the old fire in his eyes, 
“ My children,” he said, “ be at rest ; 
no harm shall befall the maiden. 
Ibraim will respect my age. Once I 
saved the life of his father. He will 
not refuse to give me the little one.” 
Then, turning away, he strode down 
the hill, leaving us, for a moment, 
speechless. Abdallah was the first 
to recover himself, and ran after him, 
vowing to follow him to death. But 
Ismail gently repulsed him, saying, 
“Your youth they will not rank with 
my age; I am safe, but you are not. 
Go, and wait for my return.” But 
Abdallah stoutly refused to leave him 
until he should reach the danger. 
They knew the band would not be 
many leagues away, for they feared 
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no pursuit. I quietly took my place 
in the party; and, before night, we 
learned that the troops had halted 
among the hills in lower Galilee. As 
we drew near, we stopped on the 
plain, while Ismail pushed on alone, 
and entered, unarmed, into the pres- 
ence of Ibraim, who, with courteous 
greeting, offered the hospitalities of 
his tent. “Nay,” said the old man, 
“T have vowed to restore the little 
one to her father’s house.” As Ibraim 
frowned, and touched his weapons, he 
continued, “I am Abn Ismail. Your 
father was my friend. Once I saved 
his life in the desert. For the life of 
your father, give me the child.” The 
frown faded from Ibraim’s face, as he 
cried, “Forgive me, friend of my 
father; take all that I have.” 

“Tt is well,” said Ismail; “let the 
maiden come to me.” In a moment 
Ethel was nestled in his arms, her 
great blue eyes shining through his 
beard at the swarthy men grouped 
about them. “God be praised! my 
child ; his angels have guarded thee.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, 
when a sharp battle-cry broke upon 
their ears; and every man sprang to 
the saddle, as over the hilltop a troop 
of their enemies, of another tribe, 
came at full speed upon them. In a mo- 
ment, the onset was over, —and the 
mingled troops, wildly fighting, disap- 
peared in the gorge, filling the even- 
ing with their discordant clamor. 
With instinctive self-forgetting, Is- 
mail had covered Ethel with his body, 
and now lay bruised and breathless 
upon the sharp stones. Ethel was 
unharmed ; but they were alone in the 
wilderness. Wild beasts prowled in 
all those solitudes; and, unless help 
should come speedily, they were bet- 
ter in the hands of robbers. But we 
had not relaxed our watch, and had 
drawn very near the place where we 


saw the attack, and heard the clash 
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of arms. When the noise died away 
among the rocky hills, we ran to them ; 
we found Ismail faint with his hurts, 
and, raising him upon our shoulders, 
we toiled painfully back to the place, 
where, at a safe distance, some vil- 
lagers from Beco were waiting for 
us. There we constructed a rude lit- 
ter, on which he was borne to the vil- 
lage. In the morning, Abdallah 
mounted a swift camel, to take Ethel 
home; while we carried the wounded 
man by slow stages. 

The joy at that first coming home 
need not be told; cannot be, unless 
some mother’s heart may whisper it 
to her; for 


‘Love knows the secret of grief,” 


which no one can tell; and love only 
knows the secret of joy. Scarcely less 
cordial was the welcome to Ismail, as, 
on the third day, we brought him in, 
and laid him in his bed. Mrs. More 
was now in a fever of unrest and anxi- 
ety; all her first admiration and rev- 
erence for the venerable man, all the 
respect and sympathy awakened by 
his simplicity and strength, all her 
solicitude for his salvation, had now 
deepened into an affection unlike the 
pure love she bore her husband, and 
deeper than any sentiment called out 
by her own stern father. She was 
now moved not only by duty, but by 
gratitude and love, to save the inesti- 
mable soul of this pagan infidel. 

His first delirium had passed; his 
hurts were too deep for pain; and he 
lay placidly awaiting the end. She 
could not endure to see him lying 
there so peacefully, expressing no fear 
or surprise at the near approach of 
death. According to her theory, death 
should be terrible to his unregenerate 
soul until he should make his peace 
with God; still, with tender, womanly 
care she attended to his wants. He 
knew his time had come, and regret- 
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ted only that the long quest was end- 
ed, and he could give the world “ noth- 
ing to show for it.” “Nothing to 
show for it!” I said to Mrs. More, 
“after fifty years of unremitting 
search for truth, carrying into all 
lands the blessing of his healing art, 
comforting the sick, relieving the poor, 
never turning aside from those who 
fell among thieves to seek his own 
pleasure, and growing wise and pure 
as he sought the coveted secret, until 
his presence alone was a healing in- - 
fluence!” I told her how I found him 
in Egypt, attending to the multitude, 
when the pestilence was stalking 
abroad at noonday; but her quiver- 
ing conscience only answered, “ He 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 

Abdallah, by these things, had be- 
come thoroughly aroused. His mind 
was at work, and the religious senti- 
ments awoke. He never tired of read- 
ing the Arabic New Testament Mrs. 
More put into his hands, and was 
deeply moved by her unselfish devo- 
tion to her religion; but he never 
swerved in his allegiance to Ismail. 
The religion that was large enough 
to hold “him and her” should be his 
religion; and he saw plainly that the 
religion of Mahomet could not include 
that woman. Would now the religion 
of Jesus cover that man, even when 
he did not crave its peculiar blessing ? 
Now all the more did he wish Ismail 
might have found the answer to his 
life-long questionings. 

At last the crisis came; and many 
doubts were solved at once. Ismail 
had never ceased to delight in the 
presence of little Ethel. When she 
sat by his side, and he could touch 
her little hands or sunny head, he lay 
content, his eyes filled with a deep 
light ; while his noble face grew sweet 
and grand in its massive repose. He 
asked to look once more on the 
sea towards the setting sun. We 
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wheeled him to the open window, and 
gathered around him. He drew Ethel 
near him, saying, “Come, little one, 
I once had a daughter, who comes to 
me in you ;” and, turning to her moth- 
er, he said, “ My daughter, my hour 
is come. I had hoped to do other and 
better things before I died; but God 
did not so will. Iam content. You 
have desired to comfort me with your 
faith ; and I thank you for all your 
loving care. My heart has become 
young again in your peaceful home. J 
have long known the words of your 
Master, and found comfort in them; but 
Christians have brought little blessing 
to me or mine. Your church never 
offered me a home when I needed 
one; now it is useless, it is too late.” 

With quick, trembling importunity 
she urged, “It is never toolate. Par- 
don is always waiting; and even now 
the sacred waters of Christian baptism 
may seal you a child of God and his 
Christ.” 

“You mistake, my child, my peace 
‘ with God has flowed in like a river; 
and I shall soon be where there is no 
Church and no temple. For many 
years I have wandered in search of 
that secret truth, which, in many 
lands, in different churches, under op- 
posing creeds, leads men to goodness 
and to truth. I sought to know how 
men who did not trust each other 
were brought into one path, and were 
led by the same spirit; for I have 
found in all lands that justice, purity 
and truth are the same. I was led to 
hope, that in this place the answer 
would come to me. But, when the 
word was in my hand, it vanished, and 
bitter disappointment befell me. Still 
God is good, and a little child hath 
taught me. When I fell under the 
iron hoofs of the horses, clasping little 
Ethel in my arms, a great loving 
peace filled me; and I heard, ‘ Great- 
er love hath no man than this, that he 
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lay down his life for his friends.’ Then 
darkness came upon me. When I 
awoke, and found myself borne by these 
faithful friends, the words came again; 
and then, in the midst of the pain and 
the delirium, came the crowning an- 
swer of my quest, — ‘ Love is the secret 
of life.” He gently passed his hand 
over the child’s head, murmuring, 
* Love is the secret of life.” 

“Daughter, your Master could not 
reject the claim of him who loves God 
and his neighbor.” 

Mrs. More bowed her head; and 
Abdallah leaned forward to catch the 
first word that should fall. For, if she 
could accept that as the law of her re- 
ligion, he could gladly go with me to 
seek the shelter of the Christian 
church; but if Christianity, as it was 
represented to him in her pure con- 
science and unshrinking truthfulness, 
should cast Ismail out, it was not a 
home for him. To him, all the law 
and the prophets must hang on such 
a construction of Christianity. 

She lifted her face, her eyes shin- 
ing through tears, and, laying her 
hand upon the child, said, “I thank 
God, my father, that the little one has 
taught us. I was blinded by unbe- 
lief, and could not see Christ’s breth- 
ren when they came to me in strange 
garb. You were wiser, better, and 
more Christian than I.” 

While she spoke, Abdallah’s face 
shone like the morning; and, as Is- 
mail closed his eyes and smiled, I 
knew, that, failing to convert Ismail, 
she had brought Abdallah and herself 
into the blessedness of the Christian 
gospel. 

Ismail said no more; and, as the 
setting sun lifted its last ray from his 
cheek, we saw that he slept with his 
fathers. 

He was the last of his race; and we 
buried him, writing upon his tomb, — 

LOVE IS THE SECRET OF LIFE. 
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IN SEARCH OF LINGULA. 


BY EDWARD 8S. MORSE, 


CERTAIN it is, that, twenty years 
ago, a man in this country, travelling 
nearly a thousand miles in search of a 
little animal no larger than a melon- 
seed, would have been looked upon as 
insensate. Nor can we defend ourselves 
in the presence of that class who de- 
mand one of three results as justify- 
ing a study of nature; namely, meat, 
medicine, or money. To be more ex- 
plicit, there are those who see no pos- 
sible utility in the pursuit and study 
of natural history, unless you can 
show them that the objects you collect 
are good to eat, are useful as remedial 
agents, or can be converted into 
money. This same class are guilty 
of decorating their houses with pic- 
tures of questionable merit, and are 
not otherwise insensible to many lux- 
uries that appeal to their senses, hav- 
ing no other good from their stand- 
point. Now, thanks to the numerous 
expeditions in search of an open polar 
sea, or any thing else that may be 
found at the North Pole; the expedi- 
tions into Central Africa, the govern- 
ment patronage proffered to astro- 
nomical parties in search of phenomena 
attending solar eclipses, and, still 
nearer our work, the dredging expe- 
ditions carried on by the governments 
of Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States, the public will gradu- 
ally accustom itself to allow a man 
to run round the world for a fly, and 
not mark him mad. 

Therefore, we, in absolute sanity, 
left a comfortable home, in May of 
the last year, for the sole purpose of 
finding a little animal that was known 
to occur on the coast of North Caro- 


Ima. As only three or four specimens 
had ever been found in the intermi- 
nable sand-beaches of that coast, and 
as the little fellow we were in quest 
of was no larger than a melon-seed, 
and looking very much like an elon- 
gated one, with a tail, — the hunting 
of a needle in a hay-mow might be 
looked upon as a pleasant pastime in 
comparison with the task laid out be- 
fore us. The doctor had his dredges, 
bottles, insect-pins, and all the para- 
phernalia of a wide-awake naturalist, 
and the writer, his two galvanized 
iron sieves, with brass-wire netting of 
different sizes, a huge dust-pan, with 
stout handle, and bottom replaced by 
netting, sketch-book, and _ bottles.’ 
To confine ourselves to lingula would 
be too heavy a subject for public en- 
tertainment; so we insist upon the 
utmost freedom in describing the 
more prominent features that attracted 
our attention. 

Leaving Boston for Norfolk, Va., 
by steamer, on Friday, p.m., we 
reached the latter place Sunday, P.M. 
Stopping over at Norfolk one day, we 
visited the shores, and noticed at once 
a marked change in the character 
of the animals living between high 
and low water-mark, as compared with 
those of Massachusetts Bay. A little 
periwinkle, common in our bay, and 
extending far north, is replaced by a 
larger and more ornate species, that 
extends from the southern part of 


1 The “ dust-pan,” with its sharp, cutting edge 
and broad sides, proved an effectual scoop for 
many little animals that burrowed just beneath the 
surface of the sand; while the sieves, with the aid 
of shovels to dig up the deeper layers, answered 
every purpose in securing lingula. 
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Cape Cod to the Gulf; and here we 
may add, that Cape Cod, a narrow 
strip of land, extending some fifty or 
sixty miles into the ocean, proves an 
effectual barrier to the migration of 
many species from one side to the 
other. Dr. Gould, in his first report 
on the invertebrate animals of Massa- 
chusetts, found that eighty-three 
species of mollusca do not pass to 
the south shore of the cape, and that 
fifty species are not found on the 
north shore, the remaining species 
taking a wider range, and occurring 
on both sides of the cape. The num- 
ber of species of mollusca known to 
occur in Massachusetts has nearly 
doubled since these observations were 
made; yet the same proportion, as in- 
dicated by Dr. Gould’s figures, would 
probably hold good. 

The mud-flats were covered with a 
little black snail that grovels just be- 
neath the mud, keeping open a com- 


munication with the water by a little 
tube that is thrust above the surface. 
This species occurs on all mud-flats 
exposed at low tides, from Maine to 


Florida. A very noticeable feature 
was the great abundance of little 
oysters, growing to stones and sticks, 
and almost every object within reach 
of the salt water. We saw a few ne- 
groes at work, raking them up from 
deeper water; though we remarked, 
that the inhabitants rigidly abstain 
from the use of oysters during those 
months that are spelled without an r. 
How lucky it was for the oysters that 
Julius Cesar’s first name, and like- 
wise the name of Augustus, contained 
no r/ Thus the preservation of a 
favored race, in receiving an immunity 
from wholesale slaughter during two 
months of the year, rests with the 
naming of two Roman youths. 

In the market we found quite a 
zodlogical collection, many fishes 
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strange to our waters, soft-shelled 
crabs in abundance, and a remarkable 
collection of that variety of the genus 
homo over which naturalists, philan- 
thropists, and politicians are still at 
work. We lingered at Norfolk only 
long enough to note the common lit- 
toral animals, and to find out that the 
best hotel in the town, though having 
an elegant exterior and pleasant 
rooms with unexceptionable beds, yet 
had nothing on the tables fit to eat, 
with the exception, perhaps, of eggs 
and hominy. It is true, a series of 
little plates were borne in by the 
waiter, and, with flourishes, deposited 
in a line of fortification about your 
plate. This was the only thing forti- 
fying about them, however; for the 
little insipid bits they contained an- 
swered well to a definition Mr. Emer- 
son gave to fossil remains, when he 
called them “wild scraps of chaos.” 
The next morning, we started for 
Goldsborough, N.C. At Weldon, a 
crowd of negroes filled the two for- 
ward cars, bound for a Republican 
convention at Raleigh. In conversa- 
tion with them, we came across a jus- 
tice of the peace, with his pockets 
filled with documents, several of which 
he insisted upon reading to us in a 
high tone, as an evidence that he 
could not only read and write, but 
arrest. A tremendous black fellow, 
in blue coat, polished buttons, and 
white breeches, was President of the 
Union League. 

Goldsborough we reached about 
noon, and tasted our first strawberries. 
Here, as at all other public places 
where we stopped, we found it diffi- 
cult to get any thing palatable, though 
each time paying the standard price 
of one dollar, whether at hotel, res- 
taurant, or railroad station. The 
hotel at Goldsborough was a large 
house, with all the appearance of a 
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live hotel; yet, in sheer desperation, 
we asked for bread, and even that 
they were out of. The baker of this 
place had an oven to repair; and all 
their bread had to be brought from 
Richmond, Va. Hominy became the 
staple article for us; and the profits 
accruing from the numerous dollars 
we paid for meals of this material 
will go some’ ways towards paying 
their State debt. The village was 
absolutely quiet, no stir of business, 
and but few people to be seen in the 
streets. We went to the outskirts of 
the town to collect, passing through 
several yards on the way; yet no one 
looked at us, or appeared to be aware 
of our presence. Passing one house 
in particular, with a group of large 
children on the piazza, and several 
grown people in and about the prem- 
ises, after rattling over a fence, we 
looked back, and must confess to a 
feeling of insignificance, when not a 
head or an eye was turned to look at 
us. The doctor’s insect-net might 
have attracted the attention of the 
little ones, at least. We both re- 
marked this lack of curiosity on the 
part of the Southerners, both old and 
young; and, though very agreeable 
to the traveller, it must be confessed 
that New-England curiosity has been 
one of the parents of invention as 
well as necessity. It has prompted 
many a country youth to seek for oc- 
cupation abroad; it has proved the 
safeguard of many a quiet village, by 
converting each inhabitant into a 
self-appointed detective, ever ready to 
watch a suspicious character. 
Opposite the hotel, a block of brick 
buildings was being erected. Now, 
the staging, instead of being raised 
inside the walls, as with us, was out- 
side; and the darkies, instead of 
carrying the bricks up in a hod, tossed 
them up one by one. A darky stands 
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by a pile of bricks, with a piece of 
board in his hands about three feet 
long. Placing a brick on the end of 
the board, he gives it a fling ; and the 
man above takes it just as it begins 
to fall. So Columbia has been re- 
built literally brick by brick. This 
struck us as more expeditious than 
the almost imperceptible movements 
of the ladder-climbing Micky. The 
proverbial hardness of a negro’s head 
probably damages a good many falling 
bricks. 

The next morning we started for 
Morehead City, Beaufort Harbor. 
Another peculiarity we observed was 
the lack of railroad connections. 
Baggage and freight has to be 
shifted over and over again. Each 
line, however short, runs on its own 
hook. Impatient with car imprison- 
ment, the writer made friends with 
the engineer, and thus got a chance to 
ride the whole distance on the engine. 

In this way, a much better view of 
the country was obtained. The region 
through which we travelled was very 
flat and sandy, and, through the pine 
barrens, exceedingly monotonous. 

We recalled the words of somebody 
as applying here: — 

“Where to the north, pine-trees in prospect 
Where to the south, pine-trees assail the skies; 
Where to the east, pine-trees obstruct the 

view; 
Where to the west, pine-trees forever grew.” 


The traces of bridge-burning, to ob- 
struct the march of Scofield from 
Newbern, were evident in the flaked 
and friable abutments, now occupied 
by temporary structures. 


In all the hidden and noisome 
sloughs along the road, we saw no 
hideous reptile or horrid form, such 
as travellers, ignorant of the harm- 
lessness of many of these animals, 
represent. 
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We noticed a marked change in the 
flora, and saw many flowers in bloom 
quite new and strange to us. Late 
in the afternoon we reached More- 
head City,—as thoroughly dilapi- 
dated a collection of houses as one 
would meet with in a lifetime. 

Morehead is the terminus of the 
railroad at Beaufort Harbor. Here 
we met the surgeon of the post at 
Fort Macon, Dr. Elliott Coues, an 
accomplished naturalist and writer, at 
whose kind invitation we came. 
While tossing in the fort’s boat, wait- 
ing for our luggage, we noticed an 
entire change from our Northern 
fauna, and also from that of the Nor- 
folk waters. A sail of two miles 
brought us to Fort Macon, situated on 
the end of a long, low, sandy island. 
The officers’ quarters consist of a row 
of neat wooden buildings outside the 
fort. 

The doctor had given up his dining- 


room, for the purpose of study and 


investigation. Two hospital cribs oc- 
cupied one side of the room; while a 
semi-circular table at the window 
gave us ample accommodations for 
our microscopes. Another table near 
the door, two little tables, the man- 
tles, the book-case, and what territory 
we could capture and defend on the 
doctor’s desk, gave ample room for 
lodging specimens, bottles, and other 
matter. Need we say that the doctor 
was as delighted a man as ourselves ? 
He expressed the whole thing in a 
nut-shell, when he said he could in- 
dulge in binomial nomenclature, and 
be understood, and not laughed at. 
Animals could be called by their 
right names, even if these names 
were hard. The reader should under- 
stand, that technical names are in 
nearly all cases descriptive, and 
tersely so; and nothing is more an- 
noying than to realize the fact, that 
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the public have no better definitions 
of four-fifths of the animal kingdom, 
comprising half a million species, than 
to call them bugs, worms, creepers, &c. 
No: the doctor had been imprisoned 
six months with as glorious a set of 
fellows as ever lived; only they were 
not touched with that love of science 
which has developed as much heroism, 
as much self-denial, as was ever 
shown for any cause. -A cordial and 
quiet welcome from the doctor’s wife 
made us immediately at home. With- 
out waiting in the house five minutes, 
we made a wild raid down the ex- 
posed beach, beyond the fort. 

The character of the animals in 
this region is that of southern Florida 
and the Gulf; and the delights of 
crushing beneath one’s feet, and of 
gathering up for the first time, shells 
that we had always looked upon as 
tropical, cannot be expressed. 
Strange-looking crabs run scamper- 
ing to their holes; winrows of deli- 
cate shells lie scattered in every di- 
rection; little crustaceans, so unlike 
any thing we find North, were secured 
by my companion. Each out-going 
wave disclosed hundreds of little 
wedge-shaped, bivalve mollusks, called 
donax. We had to be on the alert to 
secure them, as they would quickly 
burrow beneath the sand with their 
pliant locomotive organ, using it like 
a shovel in digging their way out of 
sight. Interesting it was, too, to 
notice the effects of the wind; little 
hillocks of sand, eight or ten feet in 
height, were crowded together, and 
covered with a sparse growth of grass. 
These hillocks formed natural earth- 
works for Burnside’s siege mortars, 
in reducing the fort during the rebel- 
lion. 

Beaufort Harbor is over a mile wide, 
and two or three miles long. Neither 
of these figures is probably correct, 
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as we were only interested in a large 
shoal that seems to fill the entire 
harbor. The channels are narrow; 
and considerable skill is required to 
navigate a boat from. the fort to 
Beaufort opposite. 

Early the next morning we were 
off for the shoals. Starting at high 
tide, you see only a broad expanse of 
water; and a very curious sight it is, 
to see a fisherman in mid-harbor 
jump overboard, and walk half a mile 
from his boat. 

We land on the edge of the shoal 
just as the receding tide exposes it. 
In an incredibly short time, a sand- 
bar, half a mile wide, and far as the 
eye can reach, is exposed before you. 
This is the great collecting ground 
for the naturalist. The little pools 
are swarming with animal life; and 
everywhere are strewn beautiful 
shells, crustacea, odd-looking fish, long 
chains of egg-cases similar to those 
found on the southern shore of Cape 
Cod, tubes of worms built up of frag- 
ments of shells, and other rubbish. 

Here, too, we found in abundance 
the flattened echinoderm, called mel- 
lita, looking more like a large pan-cake, 
with fine, narrow slits perforating it. 
The surface feels like plush; and we no- 
tice that it is clothed with thousands of 
little spines that move freely. With 
the aid of these little spines, the ani- 
mal buries itself beneath the sand. 

In vain we searched for Lingula, 
scooping up the sand with a dipper, 
and washing it out upon a cloth 
spread for the purpose. Day after 
day we searched for it: even a frag- 
ment would have been welcome. 
With one’s boots filled with wet sand, 
and a hot sun pouring its rays upon 
you, the reflected rays from the nu- 
merous little pools of water blinding 
your eyes, it was disheartening 
enough. Wire sieves that had been 
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made expressly for the occasion had 
been delayed on the road with our 
dredges, and cans of aleohol. When 
these finally came, we worked with 
renewed earnestness. Thanks to the 
courtesy of Major Joseph Stewart, 
commanding, we had the services of 
the fort-boat and four men detailed 
for the purpose; and these, armed 
with shovels and baskets, rendered 
invaluable aid in our explorations. 
On the fifth day, five specimens of 
Lingula were found, and their haunts 
at last discovered ; and every day we 
procured a goodly number of speci- 
mens. And now the reader would 
like to know what kind of an animal 
Lingula is. <A figure we here give 


of it will convey a better idea than 


pages of description. The animal is 
represented with the back uppermost ; 
though both the back and the oppo- 
site region are protected by an oblong 
oval shell, very similar in appearance. 

Stretching out behind, we observe 
a long tube, its extremity being pro- 
tected by a sand-case. Lingula lies 
buried in the sand, the long tail being 
below ; while the body, or anterior por- 
tion, rests just protruding above the 
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sand. On being alarmed, however, it 
quickly jerks out of sight. The mar- 
gins of the body are fringed with ir- 
ridescent bristles; and these act as a 
sieve in preventing sand from enter- 
ing between the shells when they are 
open: for the shells remain open 
most of the time, that the water may 
have free access to the gills, and also 
convey food to the mouth. The gills 
hang in the shape of rows of lamine 
from the membrane that lines the 
shell within. And now, as we look 
within the open shell, we see a mar- 
vellously beautiful apparatus, — two 
gracefully turned lobes coiled in a 
spiral like a globular spiral shell. 
These lobes are furnished with a se- 
ries of delicate feelers, or cirri as they 
are more properly called. Clip a few 
of these off with a pair of dissecting 
scissors; and, under the microscope, 
the surface of each one will be seen 
clothed with hundreds of little swing- 
ing filaments, or cilia. The disturb- 
ance ‘caused by these thousands of 
little vibratory lashes produces cur- 
rents of water, that always set in 
toward them. And thus it is that 
the water is continually replenished, 
bathing the gills with a fresh stream, 
and conveying, at the same time, mi- 
nute particles, which are gathered up, 
and swept by the same apparatus 
toward the mouth. The bristles that 
we have before alluded to as forming 
a sieve, and preventing the ingress of 
sand when the shells are open, per- 
form also another duty. If a speci- 
men of Lingula is taken from the 
sand, and laid upon its surface, the 
bristles may be noticed swinging 
back and forth like a galley of oars. 
These act like so many miniature 
raftsman’s poles in urging the animal 
slowly along. The dorsal shell swings 
from side to side at the same time; 
and these acts combined perform the 
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function of locomotion. After a 
while it buries itself, sometimes head 
first, by shovelling the sand away with 
the forward margin of the upper 
valve; or else it uses its long and pli- 
ant tail, in twisting into the sand like 
a worm. Under a lens of moderate 
power, the red circulating fluid may 
be seen rapidly coursing through the 
tail, going down on one side of the 
central cavity, and returning on the 
other side. No sign of a pulsation is 
noticed; and there is every reason to 
believe that the circulation is main- 
tained by ciliary motion. Briefly, we 
have described the more prominent 
features in Lingula; and the limits 
of this article will not permit of 
further details regarding its structure. 

Having come so far in search of 
Lingula, and found it, and likewise 
described its characters, it remains to 
speak of its position in the animal 
kingdom, and of the claims it has to 
be considered as one of the first fam- 
ilies of. the globe. 

Let one.turn to any work on the 
subject, and he will there find that 
Lingula and many other allied forms 
are included with the shell-fish or 
mollusks; and, while many of the 
prominent groups among the lower 
animals have been tossed back and 
forth in classification, Lingula, with its 
allies, have always remained, by the 
consent of naturalists, with the mol- 
lusca. The writer has reasons to 
maintain, that the group to which Lin- 
gula belongs, including, of course, Lin- 
gula, has no molluscan character, and 
that their true position is in that 
branch which includes worms, shrimps, 
and insects, called articulates; and, 
of all these animals, they come near- 
est to the worms. Now, while the 
public don’t care a fig whether Lin- 
gula is a worm or a clam, —in fact, the 


public generally would define the differ- 
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ence between these two animals from 
gastronomic data, —the zodlogist is 
continually at work to make out the 
relations animals bear to each other, — 
their true place in the scale of creation. 
By eliminating froma group of animals 
all forms that do not properly belong 
together, the limits of that group be- 
come more clearly defined. So with 
the geologist and paleontologist ; they 
desire to know the relative grade an 
animal occupies, so that they may un- 
derstand better the nature of the fos- 
sils they meet with. Thus, in the 
earlier paleozoic rocks, they are famil- 
iar with certain tracks and tubes 
which have been attributed to worms, 
from their similarity to similar traces 
and tubes found on shores at the 
present time. We have seen that 
Lingula has the gift of locomotion, 
and can leave a track in the sand, and 
is also the fabricator of a sand-tube 
to protect its defenceless tail. Now, 
may not these earlier tracks and other 
signs have originated from Lingula, 
as the rocks are filled with remains of 
their shells? And now a few words 
about Lingula’s claim to being one of 
the first families of the globe. 

Millions of ages ago, when old earth 
wrinkled up a ridge above its shallow 
waters, and brought to light its first 
contributions to sedimentary rock, — 
not the hardened, metamorphosed 
rock, to annoy and perplex the geolo- 
gist, but a waste of drifting sands, — 
young ocean commenced its infant 
efforts in silting up the primeval 
beaches of the globe. The tireless 
waves that had chased each other 
round the world could now overtake 
each other, and in their frolics find 
new chords for their “everlasting an- 
them.” Their play-ground in some 


places became too hard for their rough 
sport; and the sea has ever since 
worked unceasingly, in its efforts to 
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create a soft bed for its tumbling 


waves. It has hammered away at 
the mighty cliffs, and ground them to 
powder. It has sent its armies in- 
land, and, with the aid of other forces, 
has pulverized the rocks, and, gather- 
ing from the land its comminuted 
particles, has brought them back for 
the surf to re-arrange. The geolo- 
gists tell us that slowly the continents 
have been upheaved ; and that, in the 
case of North America, a ridge of 
land north of the St. Lawrence and 
the great lakes was the first land ele- 
vated, bearing with it no evidence of 
life. As successive upheavals took 
place, it carried with it, in succession, 
the remains of animals that lived at 
the time. Thus we may travel from 
this northern ridge to the Gulf, and 
encounter successively various out- 
crops of rocks, ancient sea-beaches, 
in which we may trace the gradual 
and progressive evolution of life; and 
generally we may find, that, the earlier 
the rock, the lower or more inferior 
the animals that lived at the time of 
its deposition. And what do we find 
in the earliest fossiliferous rocks? 
Leaving out of consideration the de- 
graded sponges, and other homogene- 
ous forms, we find the remains of an 
animal remarkably like Lingula; 
nothing but their two shells remain, 
yet, to all appearances, differing but 
slightly from present existing forms 
of the same genus. In fact, so abun- 
dant are their remains in these early 
rocks, that geologists call them Lin- 
gula flags and Lingula grits. 

And now consider the mighty rev- 
olutions that have taken place since 
then; the thousands of animals that 
have come into existence, and have 
lived and flourished for ages, and 
passed away forever. The hundreds 
of species of crinoids that have filled 
the earlier rocks with their singular 




















remains, and now from the deeper 
abysses of the ocean only a few live 
as survivors of a once mighty king- 
dom ; the Trilobites, some of large pro- 
portions, many complicated in their 
structure, and forming a large class by 
themselves, all of which have become 
extinct, leaving only the ungainly 
horse-shoe crab as their descendant; 
the royal order of Ammonites, some of 
them six feet in diameter, with their 
hundreds of species, widely various in 
their forms of elegantly-sculptured 
shells ;— these, too, have had their 
day, and the pearly nautilus alone 
lives to give us a hint of the character 
of the fabricators of these beautiful 
structures. The mail-clad fishes, the 
iron-clads of primeval seas, have only 
a few remote representatives exist- 
ing; and then the reign of piscian 
reptiles, and reptilian fishes of hideous 
character and form, all have had their 
day, and passed away, and none are 
left to represent their type. And still 
later, entire orders of reptiles, mon- 
strous in shape, the labyrinthodonts, 
enaliosaurs, pterosaurs, dinosaurs, all 
have had their reign, and are gone for- 
ever. So we might enumerate many 
smaller groups that have lived and 
multiplied, yet became extinct thou- 
sands of ages before man appeared. 
During all these mutations in animal 
life, while mighty races have come 
into being, and perished, leaving no 
record of their existence save the im- 
press of some track, or their scattered 
teeth and scales lost in some conflict, 
or more enduring fragments strewn 
by the waves,—the unpretending 
Lineuta, hidden beneath the sand, 
has lived in all these ages, has fur- 
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nished food for many of these races, 
as proved by other traces known to 
the geologist, yet lives to-day, and 
still holds a place on the beaches of 
both hemispheres. Having no hard- 
ened shell to protect them, or weapons 
for defence, we must believe that their 
preservation is due to excessive vitali- 
ty; and that this singular vitality is 
still possessed by Lingula, the experi- 
ences of the writer give abundant 
proof. Those who have experimented 
with marine aquaria know how diffi- 
cult it is to keep animals alive. With 
an aquarium properly balanced as to 
animal and plant life, little difficulty 
is experienced. 

The writer brought home with him 
from Fort Macon eleven specimens of 
Lingula alive. These were contained 
in a glass jar, with a handful of sand, 
in which they lived. They were 
brought by rail from Fort Macon to 
Salem, Mass., stopping over one night 
in Washington, and subjected the 
whole way to car-dust and smoke, dur- 
ing the hottest days of the year. 
Since then, they have been confined 
in a little bowl; have all been carried 
to Eastport, Me., and subjected to the 
frigid waters of that region, and 
back to Salem again. One of them 
was sent as a delegate to the meeting 
of the Scientific Association at Troy, 
N.Y. No special care has been taken 
of them, save a change of water twice 
a week; yet they are all alive (Nov. 
10). Surely this vitality is- remarka- 
ble, and not only explains their de- 
scent from the dim past, but suggests 
the probability that they may be the 
sole survivors of animal life upon the 


globe, — an Alpha and Omega! 
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LOVE’S RICH AND POOR. 


TAKING me hand in hand, 
Love led me through his land. 
His land bloomed white and red; 
His palaces were fair ; 
Glad people everywhere 
Stood smiling. 

Then Love said, — 


“ With all my kingdom wins, 
Never my heart begins 

To rest; my-cruel poor 

So rob my rich. By speech, 
By look, they overreach, 

And plunder every store. 


My rich I love, and make 
More rich, for giving’s sake. 
My poor I scorn; they choose 
Their chilly beggary ; 

My gold is ready, free, 

But they forget, refuse. 


My rich I love. I weep 

To see them starved, to keep 
My worthless poor well fed ; 

To see them shiver, cold, 

While wrapped with fold on fold, 
The beggars sleep in bed. 


My rich I love, and yet 

My love no law can set ; 

In vain I warn and cry ; 

They give, and give, and give; 
The selfish beggars live, 

And smiling see them die.” 


Then walking hand in hand 

With Love throughout his land, — 
Land blooming white and red, — 
I saw that everywhere, 

Where life and love looked fair, 

It was as he had said. 
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THE MAN 
BY WILLIAM 


An infant in its mother’s arms is 
practically an unconscious being. The 
germ of individuality which lies in 
the little bundle of instincts, though 
potential, is dormant. Its appetites 
are within itself, and hardly divide it 
from the world in which it moves. 
Light, the great power which compels 
the material universe, first stirs its 
consciousness; but it is doubtful if 
there is, in this response to the cen- 
tral force of nature, a distinct mental 
action any thing like a thought. The 
hands clutch at vacancy ; and the fin- 
gers grasp whatever chance brings 
within their touch. 

We have been watching the rise of 
an animal into conscious life. To 
our coarse sense and observation, the 


individual is wrapped in instincts, 
smothered in appetites ; so that only a 
breathing organism is struggling to 


thrust itself into life. Had we a finer 
eye, we should have seen, that, with 
every throe of the heart, every beat 
of the lungs, there was also a tiny 
effort to bring the brain into action ; 
and deeper down in the chambers of 
the soul, where no eye has ever seen, 
and no thought has ever penetrated, 
—/in the unconscious beyond, — the 
little personality, or ego, of the infant 
has, during all this brute living, been 
slowly but surely coming into being. 
Suddenly, even to our gross appre- 
hension, a change comes. Objects, 
wrapped in light, the very garment 
of the Creator, have long entered the 
eye of the little man, and filled it with 
delight. Still, there was no conscious 
marking off of the self from the object. 
At last, some day we see the little 
hand, as it moves purposeless through 
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the air, arrested by the line of vision. - 
The eye fixes itself, the brow knots into 
sympathy with the brain within, and 
a thought is born. What is it that so 
impresses the struggling intelligence? 

It is the knowledge of himself. 
Consciousness, which has roamed with 
the light in formless voids, has at 
length returned upon itself, and 
pivoted on these finger-tips. Hence- 
forth the hand knows a master, and 
nimbly works out his behests. 

The little savage, having come to a 
knowledge of his power, proceeds to 
use it freely. He reaches out now 
with a purpose, and seizes the object 
that attracted his eye. In this cling- 
ing grasp lie all the possibilities 
of life. Civilization has developed 
under its faithful effort. History has 
for ages accumulated the works of 
the human hand, and art still waite 
for this patient workman, who, in en- 
during stone or breathing color or 
sympathetic tone, shall embody the 
expression of all life. Indeed, he 
reaches backward and forward, linking 
age to age, and uniting mind with 
mind under his cunning symbols; 
until fate, wrapped about in the toils 
which the brain has conceived, and 
he has forged into form, finds her- 
self half grasped in the hand of man. 

Potentially, the child has already 
gone beyond himself, and grasped the 
universe. Still he is supine and help- 
less, and realizes not the image of 
God. With his first footstep, he 
leaves the conditions of his infancy, 
and stands forth as the representative 
of his Creator on the earth. He has 
already overcome the world; and all 
distances of earth are comprehended 
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in the stride which transports his 
eager mind from point to point of 
effective observation and activity. 
Eye, hand, and foot, — quick ministers 
of an imperial mind, — from this time 
work together in developing this 
royal life, 

The child grows toa man. Let us 
leave his internal consciousness, and 
look after his outward activities. 
Necessity, though she may be stern, 
is yet the sister of duty. The mother 
of labor, she has steadily compelled 
the hand into a toiling round of in- 
dustry. New powers have only de- 
veloped new wants. Civilization is 
rooted into these complex needs of 
the individual; and the life of man 
drags forward, meshed in invisible 
cords, which society has netted about 
him. Yet every motive and every 
act must come from himself, just as 
when his little hand made its first 
conscious grasp. Necessity has driven 
our friend forward, and civilization has 
marked out the way that he has trod. 

One great institution of society 
every individual must pass under, and 
that is “wealth.” If any person or 
community of persons have, at night, 
the means provided for another day’s 
subsistence, they have become possess- 
ed of property, and are wealthy., If I 
hunt venison, or harvest a bushel of 
corn, whether I keep them in my own 
storehouse, or put them in the public 
crib, I virtually own so much, either 
as an individual or as a unit of the 
whole. Property must begin in indi- 
viduals. We are well aware that this 
simple fact has been disputed. A 
community of wealth has once and 
again been tried; and skilful men 
have tried to place the basis of prop- 
erty in the whole society, and not in 
its single units or individuals. All 
these attempts have failed; because 
they have tried to reverse the order 
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of nature, which always works from 
the atom outward, and never from 
the mass inward. 

Let us look at property as it affects 
the individual in his relations to the 
external world. Many people have 
seen the cliffs at Newport. For ages, 
Nature had been at work preparing 
this spot forman. The powers of the 
land, of the sea, and of the air had 
all worked together to make this fair 
scene. Still, it was crude and bare; 
it lacked the creative hand of man. 
Cultured men come and build fair 
homes, and roll green lawns with 
flowers and shrubs along the brow of 
the ocean. The landscape-garden 
ceases to be a name; and here nature 
and man lovingly combine; and earth 
gladly smiles under their fond care. 

With the old notion, that property 
should incase its owner in a shell, 
these magnificent estates would have 
laid shut up in isolating walls, bound 
about with selfishness, generating 
mouldy spite within, and gangrened 
envy without. 

But here came the conserving and 
hallowing influence of old custom, 
bringing from the life of another pe- 
riod one of the kindly influences that 
saves us from error. By an old usage, 
the people had acquired a right to 
reach the shore; so that it became 
more convenient to run a public grav- 
elled walk by the brow of the sea, and 
give them free use of these bright 
gardens ; and there the happy throng, 
day by day, and hour by hour, rejoice 
in these highest fruits of a buoyant 
civilization. Old and young, grave 
and gay, rich and poor, alike delight 
in these gifts of nature, subdued and 
refined by the best influences of the 
Christian life. The owners and resi- 
dents are not annoyed by the custom; 
although it was not without strife, at 
first, that this peaceful privilege was 
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acquired. Who would deny that'these 
proprietors are larger men and women, 
dwelling thus socially, than they 
would be if detached and secluded, 
each within his own circle? Just as 
much as each visitor takes away, he 
in turn gives back to the owner of the 
whole. If the owner is man enough 
to retain the social influence, he be- 
comes so much greater. Yet the 
owner has parted with the right, which 
he valued more than all things else in 
proprietary rights; the absolute con- 
trol of his property has passed from 
him. 

This imperial control is what the 
individual is seeking; but it is ever 
passing from him. Any person, poor 
or rich, fancies that, in greater wealth, 
he or she would find a larger freedom. 
When the wealth is attained, instead 
of giving more power to the individ- 
ual, it generally takes away essential 


power or freedom, and draws him or 
her into its subtle influence. 

The reason why our institution of 
property disappoints the possessor is 


tous plain and simple. As a force, 
it must always take one of two modes 
of action. It must, like gravitation, 
always seeking rest, weigh and op- 
press the holder; or it must have a 
dynamic action, like the force of. all 
the forces; convertible into other 
modes of action. If itis a gravitating 
power, it weighs the man down with 
it, becoming a deathly influence, and 
assimilating the individual to itself. 
If it is a dynamic power, it must 
evolve again through the individual, 
and not over or under him. 

To go back to our infant. We saw 
that he could not bring himself out 
of himself; even his own hand he 
must separate from himself before he 
could know its capacities. Now, in 
the powers which the infantile man 
receives, he must repeat essentially 
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the same process. Property ceases to 
be appropriate to the individual, when 
it is massed in itself, and then com-~ 
pels the individual with it and under 
it. In becoming dynamic, it moves 
out of itself again, and seeks the out- 
ward world through the finer purposes 
and higher activities of a divine hu- 
manity. The Scriptures are filled 
with this view of property; not of its 
nature and essence, but of its evolu- 
tion. In other words, the possession 
of property must always lie in the 
individual; but its use must always 
be social, — that is, its use, not in the 
sense of usury, but its activity and 
development as an ideal force. 

This word has been almost upon our 
lips, and has tempted us to use it; but 
our discussion has now explained its 
true meaning. The common notion 
about idealists is, that they are 
theorists, wrapped up in vague fancies 
of their own, which color all objects. 
Now, the very foundation of the word 
“ idea” is in the original of the verb 
“to see.” Seeing is the most prac- 
tical of all actions. It is the largest 
fact the human organism contains; 
and, — as we have illustrated in our 
infant, —to really see, the person 
must pass outside himself, and take 
hold of the universe. 

This principle of individuality seek- 
ing a larger activity and expression, 
has been applied to social life in 
“The Providence Union for Christian 
Work.” This institution was the 
outgrowth of an intense individualism, 
seeking a religious expression. If it 
lives through long years of develop- 
ment, it will live because individual- 
ism has, under God’s providence, 
found a higher social unity. ‘Since 
the days of Roger Williams, and 
through the time of Bishop Berkeley, 
the Rhode Islanders have loved the 
ideal, and have sought it in philoso- 
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phy andreligion. Had their intellect, 
as a people, been devoted to pursuits 
other than commercial, they might 
have influenced the thought of the 
world. But an idea, to be embodied 
in a literature, or in institutions, 
must be condensed into narrow and 
concrete form. The persons holding it 
become enthusiasts or fanatics. Now, 
commercial communities cannot be 
fanatical. They are too natural, as- 
similate by their crafts to other people, 
and their John Baptists drop into 
dress-coats. 

As individuals, in this case, they 
united, and have worked together for 
a great social end. They have suc- 
ceeded when each one has come out 
of himself, and thrown his personality 
into the common fund. They have 
failed whenever any one has at- 
tempted to draw on the common fund 
for his own fancy or individual desire. 
Many a pet idea has been sacrificed 
on that altar; and any one who has 
not in his experience offered up at 
least one Isaac but little knows the 
amount of devotion and sacrifice 
those works have called forth. 

The church, the family, the home, 
are all surrounded by barriers, neces- 
sary and useful, but ever getting 
rusty and creaking in their operation. 
In this institution, the individual 
meets the outer world as he or she 
has never before known it. You are 
incased in your own little cultus, 
wrapped in your own books, or friends, 
or family, or worship. Coming from 
this world, colored by your own fan- 
cies, you meet a person, who may be 
from the city, or from the country 
about, or from England or Sweden. 
He or she needs you. You, by the 
eternal law which we have discussed, 
need him or her. Out of the mutual 
need comes a higher social life, regu- 
lated, as all life domestic or social 
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must be, by the good which is in the 
human heart. If you care more for 
your own notions and whims than for 
the larger life which lies all about 
you, awaiting your waking conscious- 
ness, then the institution can help 
you but little. 

Any one of us may have won- 
dered at the very small amount he 
ean himself consume in this world, 
how little money he can spend strictly 
for his own use! He wears a good 
coat, but he wears it for others. He 
builds a good house ; but how little of 
its convenience or beauty he possesses. 
He reads a book; but how few of its 
thoughts he retains. Every one needs 
clothing, shelter, thought. This is a 
limit, natural and eternal; but the 
quantity is not fixed. As the indi- 
vidual grows larger, — that is, as he 
enters more and more into others’ 
lives, — this quantity lessens. As the 
consumption by others increases, his 
own diminishes. As his soul becomes 
greater, his wants become less; and he 
escapes more and more from the con- 
trol of necessity. 

The Son of man had not where to 
lay his head. 

We laid our illustration in the in- 
stitution of property ; but it was only 
to illustrate. The same principle con- 
trols wealth or beauty, learning or en- 
ergy. You may throw a coin to a 
snivelling beggar, and stop his whine ; 
but Christ wants no coin: he wants 
you. This mighty soul seeks you 
through the ages, and at last enters 
into you through the laying down of 
his own life. It is easy to condemn 
selfishness, to say, “ Put off self; then 
all will be well.” But remember 
that Jesus laid the basis of the golden 
rule in very self; not afar off, in 
calm and abstract truth, but here, in 
the fiery crucible of the human heart, 
did he place the maxim which has 
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glowed through all time, brightening 
the way of all true endeavor. When 
you have done to another as you would 
that another should do to you, you 
have changed; but you, in self, are 
still there. As, in mathematics, the 
line must ever be reduced into the 
point, so you forever are there. Some 
preachers say, “Put off self; abne- 
gate it; crush it!” But we would 
say, “Hold it, as the greatest gift 
God has given.” It is not by killing 
out the individuality, acting the ideas 
of others, and making yourself 
another that you will reach the king- 
dom of heaven, but by the highest 
use of yourself. There is a familiar 
contrast to this. In King Lear, 


Shakspeare showed that an individ- 
ual, putting off his proper functions, 
even though he intrusted them to his 
own blood, finally puts off his reason 
and his life. 

Not in another or others, but in me, 


is the unit. Here necessity fixes her- 
self, and grinds all alike beneath her 
iron heel. The same law binds the 
apple and Newton to the earth; but 
how differently the matter of the 
apple and the spirit of humanity obey 
the law. I would have my own will; 
I would love myself; and the “me” 
shrinks and eludes my will and my 
love. I love my child; and heaven 
opens its gates to the inner “me,” 
which my gross will could not gratify. 
I would think; and my mind, be- 
numbed, revolves in a little circle. I 
turn to Shakspeare or Goethe; and, 
behold! my own petty theught, grown 
from a pigmy to a giant, enlarges my 
mind by its re-entrance. 

Again, I love child and culture, to 
the exclusion of God’s children around 
me; and a Nemesis pursues this larger 
idol which I have built to weigh down 
my own heart. 

We have looked into our own con- 
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sciousness, and into our common ex- 
perience. Let us seek the larger 
world outside, 

Before the revelations of religion, 
yes, before man himself, this world 
was. Man has called God his Father; 
and he has ever delighted to fancy 
the earth as his mother. Surely, if 
we could see the features of this nat- 
ural world aright, we should find les- 
sons of beauty and of truth. 

And man is pursuing the beauty 
of nature with a new zeal. Some, 
coming from the robust atmosphere 
of antique classic life, are wont to 
sneer at the modern love of the pic- 
turesque, terming it a fashion which 
will pass away. We would sooner 
believe, that, as Science rudely thrusts 
her scalpel into WNature’s bosom 
deeper and deeper, even dreaming 
that she is reading the final secret of 
our mother’s life, our common natural 
instincts will force us to love great 
Nature more tenderly. The great 
popular: heart, ever wiser than the 
sons of knowledge, will atone for their 
audacity by a fonder reverence. 

If you would go beyond yourself, 
go into the air and the fields, — com- 
mon scenes, such as lie about our dusty 
pathways. “Common enough,” says 
the plodder. But look at the land- 
scape with your head turned down- 
ward, — absolutely reversing the phys- 
ical sight. Great heaven! Can this 
be the every-day world in which we 
dwell? Can this mirage of beauty, 
this ether, in which rock, tree, grass, 
and sky float, transfigured into world- 
harmonies, be the low earth of fact 
and sense? Have I entered into Na- 
ture, or has she entered into me, re- 
newing my whole inner life? It is 
said that some persons have this mar- 
vellous vision in their eye, as they 
stand and look upon the landscape. 
But this simple experiment, which 
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most of you have doubtless tested, 
gives it to us all; and every one of 
us is conscious of that wonder-world, 
which haunts the water in the quiet 
mirrors of our roadside New-England 
ponds. Any eye can see, that in the 
depths below, the common earth and 
sky find new and strange expression. 

The Western mind loves poetry, 
loves nature; yet few read Milton, 
unless driven to the task! It is one 
of the greatest of the providences of 
God, that the Oriental Bible has been 
planted in every land, and abides with 
every race. Into the humblest cot, 
where the lynx eye of Science has 
never penetrated, and where the #s- 
thetic sense is shadowed in perpetual 
gloom, the pictures of the lives of 
David and of Jesus enter freely, as 
the sunlight from the heavens. 

If we would draw nature and our- 
selves and the spirit of God into 
closer communion, let us end our study 
with this Eastern tale. 


LEGEND. 


Rabbi Ben Levi was a man of God. 
He spent his days in the temple, he 
made sacrifice, he argued with the 
doctors of the law, he gave alms to 
the poor. 

But his heart was heavy, and his 
spirit was sad. The smoke of the 
altar soothed him not, the incense 
stifled him, and the music gave him 
no peace. He read that God made 
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go to the bottomless spring of Zobah ; 
and in its depths thou shalt see the 
Father of men.” 

The Rabbi went into the city, and 
into the temple; but he staid not 
there. Through all the city he sought 
the hearts of his fellows: he cheered 
the stranger; he fed the hungry; he 
cooled the hot lips of the leper; when 
all had left him; he watched by the 
dying; he lifted up the mourner. In- 
to all sorrow and into all joy went 
Ben Levi. The people wondered, and 
touched their foreheads; but he smiled 
at theirfolly, knowing that he in whose 
heart God dwelt must be sound in 
his mind. The wise men looked as- 
kance, saying that he must be giving 
himself over to the Chaldean magic; 
but he hugged his secret, knowing 
that between God and his children 
there is no magic. 

When the month was ended, he went 
to the lake, as the rays of the morn- 
ing sun lighted its clear waters. 
Trembling, he looked; and from the 
pure liquid came back a face which 
was as the features of one seen ina 
dream. It was himself, and yet not 
himself. Fearing that he should see 
himself in a second glance, he fled 
away to his work in the city. His 
heart beat higher, and his strength 
was as the strength of two. No duty 
was too heavy; and no care was too 
mean for his simple zeal. Another 
month came. The face of Ben Levi 


man in his own image; and he sought +was worn and wan; but his eye shone 


this image everywhere, but beheld it 
not. He left the ways of men, and 
dwelt in a hermit’s cave, praying and 
fasting. In the night, an angel came 
into the cave, saying, “ Rabbi, thou 
hast pined to see thy God: it is well; 
but know, that first thou must lose 
thyself, not in the law, but in thy fel- 
low-men. Never look upon thine own 
face, but see thyself in thy brothers ; 
then, on the first day of the month, 


with a light brighter than the light 
of a human eye. As it pierced the 
crystal of the lake, which grew deeper 
in its gaze, the face it beheld was as 
the face of an angel. Still he lived 
on, and spent his whole force in his 
daily toil. 

The months passed; and Ben Levi 
was seen no more in the ways of the 
city. Good men sought and found 
him, as he lay in the cave. They 
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thought him dying; but the Rabbi 
held to the promise of the Lord, and 
awaited the end of the month. They 
watched by him; but, when day dawn- 
ed, the watchers slept. Softly Ben 
Levi stole away, and dragged his fail- 
ing steps to the waters he loved. 
Deep down amid the hills lay the 
mirror of heaven. The sunlight flowed 
down the hillsides, bearing rock and 
tree, grass and leafy shrub, sky and 
cloud and flitting mist, down into the 
bosom of the earth. The tree-shape 
was transfigured, the sky-color was 
glorified, as by the air of heaven; 
and the rock-form and the leaf-color 
mingled in the bosom of the waters. 
Not many images, as these words tell, 
but the harmonies of one great image, 
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came forth to the pure eye of Ben 
Levi. He was filled with new life; 
for he saw that the garment of God 
was spreading before him. His heart 
rose, then sank within him; for he 
knew that mortal man may not see 
God and live. His poor body trem- 
bled, and he gave a yearning look 
toward the world behind; buf, with a 
mighty effort, pressing forward, he 
threw his glance into the lowest 
depths, where he should behold the 
Father of men. With a faint cry, he 
fell back. His soul had fled. 

The watchers came: they saw in 
the water only rock, and tree, and 
cloud; but, on the face of Ben Levi, 
they saw a smile which was as the 
smile of God! 
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BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


From this dyll, rainy under-sky and low, 
This murky ending of a leaden day, 

That never knew the sun, this half-thawed snow, 
These tossing black boughs faint against the gray 
Of gathering night, thou turnest, dear, away 

Silent, but with thy scarce-seen kindly smile 

Sent through the dusk my longing to beguile. 


There the lights gleam, and all is dark without! 
And in the sudden change our eyes meet dazed ! — 
Oh, look, love, look again! the veil of doubt 
Just for one flash, past counting, then was raised ! 
O eyes of heaven, as clear thy sweet soul blazed 
On mine a moment! Oh, come back again 
Strange rest and dear amid the long dull pain! 


Nay, nay, gone by! though there she sitteth still, 
With wide gray eyes so frank and fathomless — 
Be patient, heart, thy days they yet shall fill 
With utter rest — Yea, now thy pain they bless, 
And feed thy last hope of the world’s redress — 


O unseen, hurrying rack! 


O’wailing wind! 


What rest and where go ye this night to find? 
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MADAME SIMPLE’S INVESTMENT. 


L 


In 186— there were at Paris, as 
well as in the Departments, a hundred 
lotteries for charitable purposes. 

Monsieur and Madame Simple, re- 
tired herbalists, enjoyed, on a third 
floor in the Rue Chalot, about three 
thousand francs‘ year, of which they 
scarcely spent two-thirds. -They arose 
at nine, breakfasted, went to the Jar- 
din des Plantes to look at the bears, 
the monkeys, and the two elephants, 
returned to dinner at five, played a 
game at piquet, and went to bed when 
the drums beat the retreat. How 
was it possible for them to spend 
more ? 

On Sundays they passed the day at 
Belleville, where they had hired a 
square patch of garden, in the middle 
of which rose a sort of cabin, chris- 
tened with the title of “country 
house.” Their friends and mess-mates 
consisted of a pug-dog named Pyrame, 
who was Madame’s spoiled child; a 
cat called Minette, especially petted 
by Monsieur; and a family of turtle- 
doves, a source to both of the most 
delightful recollections, particularly 
when the cock entertained the hen 
with his interminable series of saluta- 
tions. In short, their life to them was 
a succession of cloudless days, varied 
every year with one or two important 
events, such as the happy hatching of 
a pair of little turtles, or the impru- 
dent propensity which Minette mani- 
fested to hunt after nocturnal adven- 
tures in early spring. The Simples, 
therefore, were as happy as it was 
possible for people to be, when Mad- 
ame took it into her head to lay out 
the joint savings of her husband and 
herself in the purchase of a ticket in 


each lottery. Madame Simple, who 
was now and then tickled by dreams 
of luxury and grandeur, was not sorry 
to sow the seed of emotions in the 
somewhat too uniform furrow of her 
existence. 

Madame Simple’s hopes were not 
disappointed. Her husband announ- 
ced to her thirty-three times that they 
had won the principal prize in each 
lottery, thereby affording her thirty- 
three different emotions, which varied 
according to the importance of the 
sum, from trembling to convulsion, 
from exclamation to fainting. The 
result of the whole was, that the good 
works of Mousieur and Madame Sim- 
ple brought them in the trifle of one 
million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs. 


II. 


The clock struck nine. M. Simple 
sat up in his bed and rubbed his 
eyes. 

“ Wake up, Goody!” 

“T am not asleep,” replied Madame 
Simple with importance; “I am re- 
flecting.” 

“Let us make haste and dress. 
We shall be too late to see the mon- 
keys let out.” 

“ You well deserve the name which 
you have given me, Monsieur Simple! 
When people have sixty thousand 
franes a year, they do not amuse them- 
selves with such nonsense as monkeys. 
We will go shopping this morning 
along the Boulevards, as far as the 
Madelaine. I must have a thousand 
francs’ worth of lace.” 

“To open a shop with, Goody 
dear ?” 

“To trim a satin mantelet, Mon- 
sieur Simple.” 
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“That will indeed be a fine mante- 
let then.” 

“T mean we should have plenty of 
other smart things too. Do you fan- 
cy we are to live any longer in this 
stupid, humdrum way, in a sort of 
public barrack, where twenty lodgers 
elbow each other on the staircase ?” 

“ Nobody has ever elbowed me.” 

“ But that might happen. In short, 
I have long and maturely meditated 
upon our new position, as well as on 
the changes which it ought to cause 
in our existence. My plans are ar- 
ranged.” 

“ But, Goody ” — 

“I must remark, once for all, Mon- 
sieur, that there is nothing so vulgar 
as for married people to call each oth- 
Goody, Totsy, duck, or” — 

“ By Jove! I doit out of affection.” 

“ But when people have sixty thou- 
sand francs a year, they show their af- 
fection in a more genteel form of 
words.” 

“Very likely, my honey ; but habits 
to which one has been accustomed for 
thirty years are not shaken off in half 
an hour.” 

“Certainly, you will not do it in a 
hurry, if you are as long about it as 
you are in dressing.” 

“T am ready now, darling duck.” 

“Make haste and get your break- 
fast. I want to be off.” 

Madame Simple was an extremely 
expeditious person. Her plan was no 
sooner conceived than executed ; and 
the happy couple were soon installed, 
as if by enchantment, in a grand ho- 
tel in the Chaussée d’Autin. Four 
servants, in splendid liveries, loitered 
about the door; a caléche and a coupé 
stood in the coach-house; and four 
magnificent horses pawed the floor of 
the stable. M. Simple regarded all 
these fine things with an air of complete 
astonishment. He wandered from 
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room to room, walked on the tips of 
his toes, as if he had been in a sick 
man’s chamber. He wiped off with 


his sleeve any dust of snuff which he 
might happen to let fall upon the fur- 
niture; and his wife had the greatest 
possible difficulty in making him un- 
derstand that he need not take off 
his hat when he spoke to his servants. 


II. 


M. Simple wished to get up. Fol- 
lowing the instructions his wife had 
given him, he pulled a bell-rope which 
hung at his bed’s head. At the end 
of five minutes, he repeated the opera- 
tion. After another five minutes, as 
nobody came, he pulled at the rope 
for the third time. At last Jacque, 
the valet-de-chambre, showed himself, 
puffing as if he had put himself out 
of breath by coming in such an extra- 
ordinary hurry ; so that M. Simple, in- 
stead of making any remarks about his 
negligence, internally pitied the fate 
of poor servants, who are compelled to 
throw themselves into a perspiration 
to satisfy the impatient demands of 
their masters. 

Jacque took a good quarter of an 
hour to collect and arrange the requi- 
sites for M. Simple’s toilet. He em- 
ployed a second in shaving him, and 
brushing his hair; a third in pulling 
on his boots; a fourth in tying his 
cravat; and a fifth in assisting him 
with his waistcoat and coat. M. Sim- 
ple had the pleasure of spending an 
hour and a half in an operation which 
formerly took him only twenty min- 
utes tocomplete. But, in recompense 
for that, his pantaloons girded him so 
tightly that he could scarcely breathe ; 
his cravat made him feel as if he were 
in the pillory; and his corns, impris- 
oned in tight-fitting boots, gave him 
horrible pain. Nevertheless, on per- 
ceiving, unexpectedly, his own image 
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reflected in a mirror, he had the self- 
command to subdue all outward indi- 
cation of the tortures he suffered, and 
to make himself a respectful bow, 
believing the figure to be some stran- 
ger of distinction who had come to 
visit him. 
IV. 


Dinner-time arrived, and M. Sim- 
ple sat down to the table. 

“Dear, dear! what can this be, 
ducky?” he said, as he tasted some 
soup which was perfectly unknown to 
him, in regard to color, taste, and 
smell. 

“ Tt is cray-fish soup, delicately sea- 
soned.” 

“Delicately poisoned, you mean, 
my darling. Now that we are rich, 
there is no reason why we should not 
have a hotch-potch every day, with a 
chicken in it too, as good Henry IV. 
used to say.” 

“ You deserve to have been born in 
those primitive times! A hotch-potch! 
The idea of requiring a cook, who has 
served in Milord Plumpudding’s kitch- 
en, to make a hotch-potch !” 

“Ah! Our cook has”— 

“ People who have a cook who has 
cooked for Milord Plumpudding ought 
not to dine like every-day folks.” 

“What apity! I should have been 
very well satisfied with a hotch-potch.” 

At the second course, M. Simple 
opened his eyes in astonishment, and 
let his hands fall upon his lap in com- 
plete despair. 

“Take something, my dear; help 
yourself to something !” said Madame 
Simple. 

“ Quite impossible, Goody! I have 
not room for a morsel more. I have 
already done honor to two dishes.” 

“Our ordinary private little dinners 
will consist of six. We cannot have 
less now that we are worth” — 
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“Of course; six be the number, 
my love, since our position requires it; 
but you will allow me to observe that 
there is no compulsion to eat of every 
one of them.” ; 

“That is to say, you would cause 
Milord Plumpudding’s cook the vexa- 
tion of supposing that his ragouts had 
failed, and that you are dissatisfied 
with his exertions!” 

“Do you think it would have that 
effect upon Milord Plumpudding’s 
cook ? ” 

“Only put yourself in his place.” 

“That is all I require,” thought M. 
Simple. “I am sure he does not feel 
obliged to taste of every mess he 
makes.” 

During the night M. Simple was 
exceedingly unwell. “ Whatever my 


wife may say,” he muttered to him- 
self, “hotch-potch would not have 
disagreed with me in this way.” 


V. 


“Dear! did you observe how cer- 
tain persons smiled yesterday when 
they heard our name mentioned ? ” 

“T confess I paid no attention to 
them.” 

“ Even our very servants, whenever 
they have to pronounce it, find it dif- 
ficult to keep a serious countenance.” 

“Our servants are—ridiculous 
servants then.” 

“No, ’tis our name that is ridicu- 
lous!” 

“ My father’s name!” 

“Your father had not sixty thou- 
sand francs a year.” 

“He wasan honest gardener, glad 
enough to get six days’ journey-work 
every week, at the handsome rate of 
three francs a day.” 

“To be sure; to be sure! People 
don’t talk of these things except when 
they are alone, and that, as little as 
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possible, for fear of contracting the 
habit of doing so. I said at the time 
that it was a matter of necessity for 
us to change our name.” 

“Renounce my father’s name!” 
cried M. Simple, crimson with indig- 
nation. 

“Pray, who asks you to renounce 
it? Continue Simple as long as you 
like; only be so in more fashionable 
style. Do you fancy, for instance, that 
‘it would be any affront to your fath- 
er’s memory to have us announced, 
when we enter a drawing-room, as 
Monsieur and Madame Simplencour?” 

“I should have no objection, my 
darling duck; but you have pitched 
upon quite a grand alteration. If you 
had had the modesty to propose Sim- 
plenbourg, I might have said some- 
thing to it!” 

“Qh, no! That sounds Germani- 
fied. I ama Frenchwoman. France 
forever! I stick to Simplencour.” 


“ And I to Simplenbourg!” 
The discussion was long, and ended 


in a compromise. It was agreed that 
henceforth Monsieur and Madame 
Simple should bear the name of Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Simplenville. 


VI. 


“By Jove!” said M. de Simplen- 
ville to himself one day, “as my wife 
is gone out alone this morning, I have 
a great mind to devote a couple of 
hours to my friend Counardin. The 
dear fellow may very likely think that 
I scorn his acquaintance, now that I 
am become a millionnaire. I will pay 
him a visit, to show him he is mis- 
taken ; and will go in my carriage, to 
flatter his vanity. I remember, that, 
when I was an herbalist, I was very 
proud of seeing a carriage stop at my 
door. Jacque!” 

“ Monsieur.” 

“Tell Jean I want the carriage,” 
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“Tmpossible, Monsieur. Madame 
has taken the caléche, and it is Jean 
who drives her.” 

“Then tell Pierre to let me have 
the coupé in half an hour.” 

“ Monsieur forgets that Saidee was 
in harness yesterday and caught cold, 
and that the veterinary surgeon for- 
bid her going out for a week.” 

“Oh! then I will make my call on 
foot.” 

But, while proceeding on his way, 
M. de Simplenville discovered that 
certain habits are contracted with 
marvellous facility ; and that, in point 
of fact, to do without a carriag> is 
much easier for the man who has no 
such conveyance in the world, than 
for him who believes he has two at 
his service. While M. de Simplen- 
ville was amusing himself with this 
disconsolate reflection, a shower of 
mud from the wheels of a passing ca- 
léche bespattered him from head to 
foot. 

“Stupid ass!” he shouted, with 
upraised cane, to give the insolent 
driver a good drubbing. But he re- 
frained from striking. He recognized 
Jean upon the box; and to spoila 
livery that had been paid for out of 
his own pocket, — M. de Simplenville 
was incapable of such an action! 

“ At least, Totsy,” he said to Mad- 
ame de Simplenville, who put her 
head out of the carriage-window, — 
“at least, open the door and give me 
a lift home.” 

“Extremely sorry, my dear, to be 
obliged to refuse.” 

“ But, if I walk through the streets 
in this state, I shall soon have the 
rabble shouting after me.” 

“But you do not mean, I suppose, 
to seat yourself inside a caléche lined 
with white satin, in such a condition 
as that! Go, my dear, and dry your- 
self in the sunshine.” 
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Jean touched his horses with his 
whip, and the carriage was off at full 
speed. M. de Simplenville contrived 
to get taken up in a hackney cabrio- 
let, which was not so nice about its 
lining. During his ride, he had plenty 
of time to reflect on the pleasure of 
having a carriage of his own. 


VII. 


Dinner was over. M. de Simplen- 
ville was delighted to be once more 
alone with his wife, as in old times, 
which had seldom been the case since 
he came to his fortune; so he said to 
her, rubbing his hands, “ Suppose we 
have a game of piquet, darling dear.” 

“You are crazy, my dear; this is 
opera-night ! ” 

“ Again?” 

“When people hire a quarter of a 
box by the year, and pay a couple of 
thousand francs for it, they do not 
stop at home to play piquet.” 

“ This, for instance, is one chapter 
of our budget which I should have 
great pleasure in striking out with my 
pen.” 

“ A pretty idea!” 

“Certainly; because I don’t like 
music.” 

“ And am I particularly fond of it, 
Monsieur?” 

“Well, what then?” 

“But I pretend to be fond of it. 
It is one of the exigencies of our po- 
sition.” 

M. de Simplenville resigned him- 
self to his fate. During the first act, 
he drummed with his fingers upon his 
knees, and read the programme back- 
wards. At the second act, his head 
fell gently on his breast. At the 


third, he snored like a drummer after 
a long day’s march. 

“ Wake up, dear!” exclaimed his 
wife, tapping him on the back. “This 
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is the second time that the conducter 

has looked at us and frowned.” 
“Tierce to the king!” answered 

M. de Simplenville, without opening 


his eyes. The unhappy man was en- 
joying in imagination the pleasure 
which he was forbidden to taste in 
reality. 


VIII. 


_ One day Madame de Simplenville 
said to her husband, “My dear, you 
will accompany me this morning.” 

“To go and see the monkeys?” 
And M. de Simplenville’s countenance 
brightened at the very thought. The 
lady regarded him with a haughty 
look, which said, as plain as possible, 
“Poor dear man! He has sold too 
many simples not to continue simple 
for the rest of his days!” 

“No, dear!” she answered. “No, 
’tis not the monkeys that we are to 
see. I am going to introduce you to- 
day into a world where you ought to 
have figured long ago.” 

“T don’t know what world you are 
talking about; but it is all one to me, 
if it is an amusing one.” 

“It is not a question of amuse- 
ment, Monsieur, but of philanthropy.” 

“The name does not sound very 
entertaining!” 

“No more is the thing. It is not 
for the sake of selfish amusement that 
we are made the depositaries of a 
large fortune, but to render ourselves 
useful to mankind at large. Now, I 
do not know whether it has ever struck 
you that you are utterly good for 
nothing in a philanthropic sense, and 
of no earthly service to any living 
creature.” 

“T confess that this fact had com- 
pletely escaped my observation.” 

“Well, people whose authority in 
such subjects is incontestable have al- 
ready made the discovery for you. 
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And they had only to indicate the 
circumstance to me, to make me re- 
solve immediately that your nullity 
and insignificance should forthwith 
cease.” 

“ My nullity and insignificance!” 

“Here is your diploma as a mem- 
ber of the society for the mutual 
safeguard of the respective rights of 
man and animals. This morning the 
installations take place. We will be 
present on that occasion.” 

M. de Simplenville went as he was 
bid. The meeting was a protracted 
one. The president spoke two hours 
and a half, giving the history of all 
sorts of societies, past, present, and 
future, without saying a single word 
about that which had caused them to 
assemble. At last the discussion be- 
gan; and the speakers went into the 
heart of the question. Then came a 
rolling fire of propositions, considera- 
tions, observations, recriminations, 
exhortations, and explanations. 

Amongst other philobestial arrange- 
ments, the meeting voted the follow- 
ing: — 

“1, Man having the incontestable 
right to hunt the rabbit, and the rab- 
bit the no less incontestable right to 
live, a prize-medal shall be awarded 
to the sportsman, who, in the course 
of a season, shall have fired the 
greatest number of shots, and killed 
the smallest number of rabbits. 

“2. Since one of the chief duties 
of the members of this society con- 
sists in propagating, by their own 
proper example, the principles which 
they profess touching the respect due 
to animals, they pledge themselves 
individually to sentence themselves to 
fines, graduated according to the 
gravity of the cause, —so much for 
forgetting to feed their dog at the 
regular hour; so much for treading on 
pussy’s toes, and double the sum if 
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“3. Seeing, that, without pigs, a 
state of nonentity is the ultimate con- 
dition and fate of all bacon, ham, 
black-pudding, and sausages; seeing 
the important part which these vari- 
ous eatables play in human alimenta- 
tion, — this society, desirous of recon- 
ciling the interests of pork-butchers 
with the rights of a not less interest- 
ing animal, hereby offers a prize of 
three hundred francs to the author of 
the best treatise on the art of killing 
pigs without making them squeal.” 

“ What is your opinion, my dear, 
of these respectable gentlemen whose 
eloquence you have just been listen- 
ing to?” was Madame de Simplen- 
ville’s question to her husband, as 
soon as the meeting was dissolved. 

“ My opinion, Goody, is, that the 
monkeys are a great deal more amus- 
ing.” 

IX. 


Notwithstanding M. de Simplen- 
ville’s irreverent opinions, he was 
obliged to practise all the duties, and 
participate in all the privileges, of the 
aforesaid Philobestial Society. And 
since Goody, who had been seized 
with the crotchet thgt her husband 
should remain a nobody no longer, 
was not a woman to take half-meas- 
ures, before long there was not a 
benevolent, industrial, or learned 
society to which he did not belong, in 
some shape or other. In this way, 
M. de Simplenville soon found him- 
self at once president of the Society 
of Utilitarian Botanists, instituted 
for the amelioration of the conditions 
of the colossal cabbage, the monster 
beet-root, and the phenomenal car- 
rot; secretary to a joint-stock com- 
pany, which had secured the patent 
of an invention whose basis consisted 
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in doubling the superficial area of 
land by raising artificial mounts all 
over its surface; reporter to a society 
for the propagation of sound litera- 
ture, the object of which was the ex- 
clusive publication and distribution 
of the works of its members, —all 
writers of equal ability and industry ; 
and, lastly, questor to a temperance 
society, feunded for the suppression 
of drunkenness, — the test required 
to be admitted a member consisting 
in swallowing four bottles of wine 
and an equal number of glasses of 
absinthe, without manifesting the 
slightest unsteadiness of body or 
mind. 

But all the while that Madame de 
Simplenville was in ecstasies at see- 
ing her husband hold so high a posi- 
tion, —if not in society, at least in 
‘~~ societies, — the poor man himself fell 
into a deplorable state. What with 
presiding over the meetings, the sum- 


ming up of the reports, the keeping 
of the registers, and the classification 
of documents, his time was filled to 
such a degree, that he had not a mo- 


ment to collect his thoughts. He was 
reduced to the state of an automaton. 
Nevertheless, an observer might have 
remarked, that he occasionally ground 
his teeth, and looked desperately 
fierce, when he heard people say, 
“ What a lucky fellow is M. de Sim- 

" plenville! What a capital thing it 
is to have a large fortune!” At such 
times, he invariably muttered to him- 
self, “ What the deuce was I thinking 
about when I put into those horrid 
lotteries ? ” 


x. 


One day, M. de Simplenville said 
to Madame, “I am harassed, — worn 
out, — morally as well as physically ; 
and I feel that I want to be sent out 
to grass, exactly like an old broken- 
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down cab-horse. Ah, if I could only 
go into the country !” 

“Good heavens! I ought to have 
thought of that,” exclaimed Madame 
de Simplenville. “The idea never 
entered my head; and it is Easter 
week already, — the fashionable time 
for ruralizing! But it is impossible 
to bear every thing in mind.” 

She soon made the. discovery and 
the acquisition of a country-seat on 
the banks of the Marne, flanked by 
four pepper-box turrets, and known 
as the Chateau de la Jobardiére, 
which gave her the right of hence- 
forth styling herself Madame de Sim- 
plenville de la Jobardiére. A gleam 
of joy illumined M. de Simplenville’s 
woe-begone countenance. 

“T shall get a little rest at last,” 
he said, stretching himself in delight 
on the cushions of the carriage which 
bore him to his new domain. 

But, alas! he must have been made 
of very primitive materials, if he 
fancied that people with sixty thou- 
sand francs a year go into the coun- 
try to breathe the morning air, to loll 
on the grass in the noontide shade, 
to live at their ease, and go to bed 
early, —in one word, to rest them- 
selves. As to Madame de Simplen- 
ville de la Jobardiére, she was richly 
endowed with every instinct of gen- 
tility, and understood the principles 
of country life quite as well as she 
did the routine of life in town. Her 
husband, as usual, was obliged to con- 
form. No sooner had they reached 
their chateau than there was a round 
of calls to make on all the neighbors, 
to entreat them to come and augment 
by their presence the pleasure they 
anticipated from their country resi- 
dence. Nor must we omit to mention 
that similar invitations had been given 
to all their Paris acquaintances. In 
a very short time, the Chateau de la 
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Jobarditre became the general ren- 
dezvous for girls looking out for hus- 
bands, young men, sharp-set after 
well-portioned damsels, the male and 
female relations of each; with multi- 
tudinous crowds of parasites, .who, 
with a very small income of their 
own, manage to taste at other people’s 
houses all the enjoyments which 
wealth can furnish. 

Now, in the midst of such a rab- 
ble as this, let us just see what was 
the kind of repose permitted to poor 
M. de Simplenville de la Jobardiére. 
In the morning, he had to gather and 
arrange bouquets for all the dowagers 
and old maids. When out fora walk, 
the aforesaid ladies begged him to 
take charge of their hats and shawls, 
converting him into a species of walk- 
ing clothes-press. Every day, he had 
regularly to travel four or five leagues, 
to inform a husband that he would 
have to do without his wife for a 
week, to beg a mother’s permission to 
rob her of her daughter, to act the 
sheriff’s-officer, and apprehend and 
bring back, living or dead, the fash- 
ionable man of the neighborhood, 
without whose presence every fishing- 
party would end without a bite, every 
picnic would be spoiled by a shower, 
every dinner would turn out as dull 
and silent as a funeral entertainment. 
It may, perhaps, very naturally be 
inquired, what the servants were doing 
at the Chateau de la Jobardiére. 
But their number, though far too 
great in town, was utterly insufficient 
in the country. They had to wait 
upon twenty, thirty, and forty people 
at once. Every service which they 
were unable to perform fell to the lot 
of M. de Simplenville de la Jobar- 
diére. He, consequently, was the 
head-servant of his own establish- 
ment, and by far the hardest worked 
of any. Chance did sometimes leave 
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him a few moments of liberty, which 
he was obliged to devote to keeping 
guard in the park, the garden, or the 
orchard, in order to put a little re- 
straint on his numerous visitors, who 
treated flower-beds, borders, and ripen- 
ing fruits with no more pity than a 
swarm of locusts. 

“What could I be thinking of, 
gracious goodness! when I put into 
those horrid lotteries!” was the un- 
ceasing exclamation uttered from 
morning till night by M. de Simplen- 
ville de la Jobardiére. 

One day,—one fatal day, — it 
rained. The company were assem~- 
bled in the drawing-room, and were 
devising the means of battling with 
the weariness which bad weather 
brings in country quarters. Some 
one proposed private theatricals. A 
shout of delight welcomed the mo- 
tion. The very next day, they went 
to work. To M. de Simplenville de 
la Jobarditre was assigned the task 
of erecting the theatre, planning the 
decorations, arranging the seats and 
the mode of lighting. He had parts 
to copy in round-hand text, to save 
the eyesight of the various actors. 
He was chosen referee and umpire in 
the endless disputes which Thalia is 
sure to inspire in little theatres as 
well as in great ones. And, besides 
that, he had to study a long, stupid 
part, which, it was unanimously de- 
cided he alone was capable of filling. 

It was too much! For some time 
past, the measure had been full; 
nothing now could hinder the vessel 
from overflowing. 

In the middle of a dark night, dur- 
ing which he saw dancing before his 
eyes a medley of bouquets, hats, 
shawls, benches, side-scenes, and 
lamps, all performing a sort of witch- 
like jig, M. de Simplenville de la Jo- 
bardiére suddenly jumped out of bed, 
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stole out of the chateau with nothing 
on but his shirt and his cotton night- 
cap, crossed the park, made straight 
for the open country, with his arms 
folded, his head resting upon his 
breast, walking on with that solemn 
pace which budding tragedians de- 
light to imitate. After devoting a 
considerable time to this gymnastic 
but unhealthy exercise, he reached 
the foot of a lofty mountain. Then 
he climbed from rock to rock, con- 
stantly maintaining the same pace 
and attitude. Arrived at the sum- 
mit, he found himself on the edge of 
a precipice, whose depth it was im- 
possible to fathom. He halted a mo- 
ment, glanced a look of bitter scorn 
at the world behind him, and, with 
one loud,. resounding yell, cast him- 
self headlong into the abyss! 


XI. 


At eight o’clock next morning, the 
sunshine was playing on the white 
curtains of her bed, when Madame 
Simple sat up and looked about her. 
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“Old ducky darling!” said she 

impatiently. . 
onsieur Simple stretched out first 
one arm, and then the other. 

“Wake up, my pet! make haste, 
and wake; else we shall be too late 
to see the monkeys let out.” 

M. Simple rubbed his eyes, looked 
first at his wife, then at the bed, and 
then all around the chamber. Every 
thing was in its usual state. the pair 
of turtles cooing in their cage, Pyrame 
grunting at his mistress’s feet, and 
Minette stretched carelessly on the 
hearth. He then pronounced the 
voluptuous “ Ah!” which a man ut- 
ters when he feels his bosom relieved 
of a heavy load. M. Simple dis- 
covered with joy that he had been 
the victim of a frightful nightmare ! 

“Oh, yes, Goody!” he said, paus- 
ing in the operation of washing his 
face: “let us go and see the mon- 
keys; and to-night we will play our 
game of piquet. Happiness lies in 
peace and contentment, and not in the 
plagues and worries of wealth. Pre- 


serve me from such another dream!” 





BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Tue Christmas-time draws on apace ; 
The happy crowds go up and down; 
There’s joy and hope in all the town ; 

And in each little maiden’s face 


A look of expectation sweet, 
That comes of musing oft and long 
On what that day of gift and song 
Shall bring to her as offering meet. 


But I will sit alone, and dream 
Of him who gave the day its name, 
And think of all his wondrous fame, 
And if to him it strange doth seem, 
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That in these happy, careless ways, 
As often as the years come round, 
We mark with light and joyful sound 
His advent and his toilsome days. 


And deeper still my thoughts shall go, 
And ponder if he hears above, 
*Mid all the heavenly peace and love, 
Our weary talking to and fro; 


Our asking how it all began, 
And what the secret of his power, 
That since he came, until this hour, 
The world has said, “ Behold the man!” 


“ Behold the man!” “ Behold the God!” 
Oh, which to say, and how and why! 
In vain our tangled reasons try 

The path so many feet have trod. 


O man of sorrows, man of joy !— 
Of joy for all thy strife and scars, — 
Whereso thou art among the stars, 
In peace that nothing can destroy, 


If there thou knowest what we do, 
Who linger here beneath the sun, 
Thou knowest that the records run, — 
“T came to witness to the true.” 


To witness thou; and we to seek: 
“ What ts the truth ?” our steadfast cry. 
Oh hear it, dwelling e’er so high, 

Nor deem our reverence cold and weak, 


Though we our voices may not blend 
With that hoarse chant the centuries raise! 
For is it not a sweeter praise 

To say, “ Our brother and our friend ? ” 


And if, beyond this verge of time, 
We know thee better as thou art, 
Wilt thou not clasp us heart to heart, 
As fills our ears the heavenly chime ? 
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RECONCILING TRUTH. 


BY ARTHUR 


In the great debating society into 
which the people of this country seem 
to have resolved themselves, the ques- 
tion of questions ought to be, What 
is the true principle underlying all 
controversy? By what means are we 
ever to find our way out of the jar- 
ring and conflict of opposing systems 
and theories and dogmas? Some 
such principle we need, perhaps more 
than any other people on the face of 
the earth. From the very nature 
of our institutions, political questions 
of the very highest import are car- 
ried to every village and home and 
corner for discussion. and judgment. 
In the progress of: education, we are 
beginning to see the importance of 
looking well to the moral and social 
principles underlying the nation’s life, 
and are now directing our thoughts 
to the earnest consideration of these. 
It is especially, however, in the 
sphere of theology and religion that 
the controversial spirit is rife. No- 
where is there a community so mi- 
nutely divided and subdivided into 
sects and parties, warring against each 
other with all the earnestness which 
theological differences are sure to en- 
gender. Nowhere, therefore, are the 
chances of finding truth so multiplied, 
and the materials for the formation 
of a correct judgment so numerous, as 
here, provided we have, and keep ever 
in sight, the right principle of de- 
cision, — the way by which we shall be 
guided unto all truth. What is this 
principle? Where shall the truth be 
found ? 

There has been, we all know, dis- 
cussion upon every subject, great and 
small, pertaining to moral, social, po- 
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litical, and religious life, since the 
creation of man. In each and all of 
these controversies, there have been 
prominent three parties,— the two 
extremes and the mean, — the zealous 
partisans and the timid reconciler; 
the ardent advocates, who can see 
nothing and admit nothing but the 
absolute justice and truth of their 
respective causes, and the cautious 
moderate man, who tries to steer a 
middle course between the contending 
parties, either in the cowardly at- 
tempt to avoid all difficulty for him- 
self, or in the hope of thus reconciling 
and harmonizing the discordant ele- 
ments. 

Of these characters, it is safe to say, 
that the extremists have generally 
been feared, often respected, and 
sometimes partially successful; while 
the middle men, the trimmers, the 
anxious reconcilers, have seldom in- 
spired fear or won respect, and have 
never been rewarded with permanent 
success, or established any vital truth. 
If the extremists have upheld the 
truth for which they contended, it 
has never been done in the exact 
form, nor by the methods of which 
they dreamed. They have never tri- 
umphed as they hoped to triumph; 
while the half-way advocates have 
never triumphed at all. It is the 
verdict of history, that no man or 
party ever tried to steer a middle 
course on any of the great questions 
which have agitated society, without 
suffering in the end disastrous ship- 
wreck. * The fate of the Border State 
policy in our war of the rebellion is 
perhaps the most vivid illustration, 
which occurs to us now, of the futili- 
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ty and final ignominy of all attempts 
to find a safe passage out of difficulty 
by avoiding or ignoring the main 
points in dispute, and striving to re- 
main simply neutral. The middle 
point is not where the truth lies. 

The whole truth, then, in every 
controversy where opposite views are 
warmly contested, is to be found in 
neither of the two extremes alone, — 
for never yet has a pure lie confronted 
a pure truth for more than an instant, 
‘—nor yet in what is so often called 
the golden mean; which seems at first 
sight so safe and judicious, because 
not going into extremes, but which, 
like all weak things, manages to em- 
brace the evils of both and the good 
of neither. 

Where, then, are we to look for the 
truth? At what point in the whole 
line of dispute, between the eager 
zealot on the one side and the no less 
eager zealot on the other, are we to 
locate that which is sought? 

It was a favorite principle of Rob- 
ertson’s, one upon which he based all 
his far-famed controversial teaching, 
that “all high truth is the union of 
two contradictories,” “a statement of 
two opposites, both remaining undi- 
luted; not avia media between them, 
or either of them alone,” — “a larger 
truth, which absorbs them both, and 
annihilates their respective errors.” 
From a controversy, he says, “I try to 
get a truth, — not by eclecticism, tak- 
ing as much of each as I like, — but 
that which both assert; and then I 
dispense with the formal expression of 
the thought.” According to him, the 
truth is to be found never in any mid- 
dle, moderate, timid doctrine, which 
skilfully avoids extremes; but in a 
truth larger than either of the oppo- 
site views, which is the basis of each, 
and which is really that for which 
each party tenaciously clings to its 
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own view as a matter of life and 
death. 

There is far more in this method 
than a simple search for truth in an 
opponent’s position, and a fair ac- 
knowledgment of it. That has often 
been done. Dr. Clarke’s “Truths 
and Errors of Orthodoxy,” for in- 
stance, is a book put forth by a de- 
nominational association as an honest 
attempt to find and state the truths 
contained in the doctrines of their op- 
ponents, to do justice to hostile theo- 
ries. But Robertson went deeper, 
and did far better than that. Not 
content with finding the truth under- 
lying either side, he continued his an- 
alysis always until he found the one 
truth for which both parties were con- 
tending, — the higher truth, in which 
the partial one-sided statements of the 
hostile theorists blended and became 
one. 

The applications of his idea were 
confined chiefly to discussions’ upon 
Roman Catholic dogmas. Mariciatry, 
purgatory, baptism, absolution ,— each 
underwent his searching analysis; and, 
from a comparison of each with the 
corresponding Protestant denial, he 
developed the truth he sought. Take, 
for example, the worship of the Virgin. 
The Protestant says, “ Prayer should 
be offered, and intercession asked, 
through the Son of God.” The Ro- 
manist claims, that such homage 
should be given to the queen of heav- 
en. One demands adoration of the 
divine man, the other of the divine 
woman. One sanctifies manly quali- 
ties, the other womanly graces and 
gifts. Now, the higher reconciling 
truth is found in Paul’s statement, 
that in Christ is neither male nor fe-" 
male; that in him was combined all 
that was most manly, and all that 
was most womanly. Until this truth 
could take hold of men, it was iney- 
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itable that Christianity should seem 
imperfect without an immaculate wo- 
man. ‘But when we have learned 
and felt what is meant by divine hu- 
manity in Christ, then we are safe 
from mariolatry, because we do not 
want it; we have the truth which 
mariolatry labors to express, and, la- 
boring ignorantly, falls into idolatry. 
But, so long as the male was looked 
upon as the only type of God, and the 
masculine virtues as the only glory of 
his character, so long as Christ was 
only felt as the divine man, and not 


the divine humanity, so long the. 


world had only a one-sided truth.” 

In like manner he grappled with 
the dogma of purgatory ; and out of it, 
and the opposite Protestant theory, he 
evolved the one higher and reconciling 
truth. The ultra-Protestant says, vig- 
orously, “Our fate is decided here.” 
So it is; there is one truth. The Ro- 
manist states the opposite, and says, 
“Our destiny is determined beyond 
the grave.” Both truths blend undi- 
minished and undiluted in the higher 
fact of the law of retribution, by which 
every act and word and thought, in 
every stage of existence, must do its 
part in shaping our destiny. 

Again, as opposed to the dogma of 
absolution, the Protestant says, “ Who 
can forgive sins but God alone?” 
Who, indeed? But the Romanist 
maintains, that the priest has power 
to absolve from sin; and the Roman- 
ist is also right, except in his narrow 
statement. Absolution is a living, 
blessed, human power. Man, God’s 
image, can represent, by his forgive- 
ness on earth, God’s forgiveness in 
heaven. 

When we forgive our brothers, the 
world knows thereby that God will 
not and cannot do less than we have 
done. There is the great truth which 
Romanism has tried to express, — 
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human forgiveness, the type and as- 
surance of the divine forgiveness. 

This method, however, was not 
original with Robertson. It claims a 
higher antiquity and a higher author- 
ity. It was the secret of Jesus’ pure 
vision of the truth. 

In the ever-recurring point in dis- 
pute between him and the Pharisees, 
the conflict between formal and spir- 
itual religion, formal and spiritual 
worship, he unites the seeming con- 
tradictories, gnd inculcates the duty 
of worship in a larger and more com- 
prehensive view, which includes both 
form and spirit: “ These ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” The true service of God 
demands not the form of worship ex- 
clusively, nor the spirit alone, nor yet 
an exact balancing of the amount of 
form and spirit; but the spirit in the 
forms which that spirit prompts and 
suggests. Jesus established a higher 
and more comprehensive truth than 
either extreme battled for, and so was 
the true reconciler. It is only by keep- 
ing in sight this principle that we can 
account for all his seeming incon- 
sistencies and contradictions. He 
seemed inconsistent, because that 
which he saw with his pure vision, 
and loved and clung to so tenaciously, 
included both poles of truth. Thus 
it has been remarked, that both fatal- 
ists and their opponents appeal to 
him ; for, while he was ever assuming 
man’s freedom and responsibility, he 
yet said, “Not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground without your Father.” 
“ The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” “No man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him.” 
Again, the same voice which said, 
“The Son of man is not come to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
said also, “ I came not to bring peace, 
but a sword.” At one time, he said 
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to his disciples, “I and my Father 
are one.” “He who hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” And again, 
“ My Father is greater than I.” “No 
man hath seen God at any time.” 
The same contradictoriness is ob- 
served in his treatment of the ques- 
tions as to the comparative value of 
faith and works, good emotions and 
good deeds. He seemed to see in 
each of these great questions, which 
in some form or other his followers 
have made the subjects of endless 
discussion, that the truth of God 
always presents two aspects, seeming- 
ly contradictory, and yet both true. 
He never descended to a middle 
ground between the two, but rose to 
a higher plane of vision ; whence both 
were seen blended in the thought of 
God. He plainly recognized the 
principle, that truth is an “honest 
double-dealer;” that it always 
branches out into seemingly opposing 
forms, which are only the partial 
manifestations of the grander truth 
which includes them both. 

The idea finds, perhaps, its best il- 
lustration in the controversy which 
has been going on respecting Jesus 
himself, — the great dispute as to his 
person and nature, which, more than 
any other, has rent and divided the 
Church. Here we find one side zeal- 
ously and persistently’ maintaining 
that Christ is God, the other extreme 
insisting that Christ was purely and 
only human; while the reconcilers, 
with all their varying shades and dis- 
tinctions of meaning, subscribe to 
neither extreme statement, but try to 
take a part of each, and proclaim, as 
the true ground, that Christ is in 
some way God-man, thus avoiding 
the main point in dispute, and giving 
the world a statement not so large 
nor so vital as either of the two ex- 
tremes ccntended for. But, accord- 
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ing to the principle of the higher 
reconciling truth, the disputants, as 
they make their statements, should 
be answered in this way: Christ is 
God, — yes. Christ is man, —yes. 
“Then is not Christ God-man?” 
says the would-be reconciler. No; 
for that is seen at once to be an ut- 
terly inadequate statement. It can- 
not reconcile the disputants; for it is 
far less than that for which either 
contends. The reconciling truth 
must be always larger, not smaller, 
than the opposing statements. In- 
deed, it must be so large as to include 
them both. Christ is man. Christ 
is God. Both assertions are true; 
but they are blended together, and 
become fully reconciled in the asser- 
tion of the grander truth, that hu- 
manity, true human nature, human- 
ity in its essence, is divine. Here 
is the common ground, higher, not 
half-way, on which all can unite. It 
is the bright gleam and inspiration 
of this thought which has given 
vitality and strength to the great 
discussion, and which has been really 
that for which each party has clung 
tenaciously to its own view as a mat- 
ter of life and death. The divine 
nature and destiny of humanity has 
been the hope of the world; and, as 
different minds have seen different 
sides of the grand truth, they have 
striven to express it in the declara- 
tions, Christ is God, Christ is man, — 
declarations which are contradictory 
in form, each wholly true, and yet 
each only half of the truth. 

Here then, we may say, we have 
obtained a clew, if not to the solution 
of all vexed questions, at least to the 
spirit which ought to actuate us in 
every controversy, in all our gropings 
after the truth. While, in order to do 
the work of life, we ought to be terri- 
bly in earnest in our zeal and devo- 
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tion to the truth we hold dear, we 
ought to open our souls to all its in- 
fluences, and our minds to its every 
phase und aspect. To discover truth, 
men should be neither partisans nor 
trimmers, zealots nor moderates, but 
earnest seekers after light; never in- 
tolerant nor exclusive, yet never de- 
scending to any treacherous middle 
ground, to any dark valley of com- 
promise and conciliation, by the giv- 
ing up of principle, or the paring 
down of truth. 

Then will there be hope that the 
great questions and contentions which 
have rent the world will be solved at 
last in the grander vision of truth, 
which will burst upon human sight. 
Then may the seemingly endless con- 
troversies between form and spirit, 
fate and free-will, nature and revela- 
tion, faith and works, intellect and 
heart, conservatism and reform, the 
old and the new, be decided at last, 
not in favor of either extreme exclu- 
sively, and still less in favor of the 
timid reconciler, but in favor of the 
higher truth, now hidden from sight, 
which enfolds and comprehends them 
all, and is above them all. 

The clew which is thus given to the 
discovery of truth out of the mass of 
conflicting human opinions may also 
be useful to us in a more practical 
way. It may hint to us the right 
method of advancing truth. If, on 
each side of every question, there is 
truth which is essential to a complete 
statement of the whole, then the real 
success of any cause or party is de- 
pendent upon the life, the continued 
existence, and not upon the destruc- 
tion of its seeming contradictory, or 
opponent. The centrifugal force in 
nature is a truth. The power of 
gravitation is its direct opposite; and 
yet both are true, both are vitally 
true, both blend in the mightier 
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power above them. Therefore are 
they dependent on each other; the de- 
struction of one would be, not the tri- 
umph, but the ruin of the other. Just 
so the real victory of any truth de- 
pends, not upon the destruction, but 
upon the continued existence, the de- 
velopment, and the full revelation of 
the opposing truth. Could the deni- 
als, the denunciations and persecu- 
tions, which have been the favorite 
weapons of controversy, have had their 
desired influence, they would have 
recoiled with fatal effect upon those 
who used them. Affirmation, not de- 
nial, is the great and mighty weapon 
to be used in discussion. So long as 
either side gives a positive statement 
of its truth, it is right; but the mo- 
ment either denies the truth of the 
other, it is falsehood. Let the Hu- 
manitarian content himself with de- 
nying that Christ is God, and he is 
laying the axe to the root of the truth 
he holds most dear, — the truth that 
Christ is pure man; he is eliminating 
the divine: element from humanity. 
Let the champion of extreme ortho- 
doxy deny that Christ is pure man, 
and he is overthrowing all that is 
vital truth in his own theory. Heis, 
in another way, separating Christ, the 
divine element, from the heart and 
sympathies of humanity. 

What are so often called barren de- 
nials are then worse than barren. 
They are destructive. They are not 
empty, but full of poison and death to 
those who use them. Jesus himself 
seems to have felt this instinctively. 
He who saw the germ of truth on 
either side of every dispute saw also 
the danger to which all reformers are 
exposed, and the law to which they 
ought to conform, —the law by which 
all truth grows. Though the expo- 
nent and champion of the gospel of 
pure love, he said “ Not one jot or 
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tittle shall pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled.” True he also said, 
“New wine must be put into new 
bottles.” But this is only another of 
his seeming inconsistencies. The two 
positions, though contradictory, are, 
in reality, the different expressions of 
one and the same truth. It is true, 
always, that the new spirit must have 
new forms; but it is true also, that the 
new forms must generally be the out- 
growths and developments of the old. 
Thus if there is to be a new church, 
it is suicidal for those who would inau- 
gurate it to begin by an attempt to 
destroy the old; for that which they 
have at heart can only succeed by 
taking up and assimilating all that 
is really good and true in the old, 
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and giving it an opportunity to ex- 
pand into fresh life. If there are to 
be new forms of ritual and worship, 
they must be connected by some 
bond with the ritual and worship of 
the past. They cannot live by sever- 
ing the tie which binds them to so 
many centuries of aspiration and 
prayer. The world can hardly afford 
to lose any thing good and holy and 
true; and the endeavor of every ear- 
nest reformer should be, not to destroy, 
but to fulfil; to lead onward from the 
imperfect forms to the perfect spirit 
of the truth we all seek ; from our par- 
tial statements to its divine unity ; 
from our human endeavors to touch 
the hem of its garment, to the full and 
free vision of its majesty and power. 
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BY RACHEL WEST. 


Tuis life is not long enough, 
Our souls are not strong enough, 
To take in our fill of the good ; 
All tempts us tryingly, 
But we, self-denyingly, 
Shut from our thoughts what they would. 
Patience, dear hearts ! 
When the glad soul departs, 
It shall grasp all the Lord meant it should. 


A heart in its purity, 


Come to maturity, 


Full of its hungerings stands. 
Things it is striving for, 
Things worth the living for, 
Everywhere lean to its hands. 
Patience, young heart ! 
Choose thine own part 
Out of the bountiful lands, 


From the enchanted ground, 
Sun-blest and planted round 
With manifold flowers. Too fond, 
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Longing for many kinds, 
Brief space the chooser finds, — 
All gone if Time wave his wand. 
Peace, eager heart ! 
When thou must part, 
Broad is the garden beyond. 


Birds, as in fairy dreams, 
Fly in our reach, it seems, — 
Nightingale, oriole, dove ; 
When we are choosing one, 
Look ! we are losing one, — 
One that we long for and love. 
Peace, yearning heart! 
All that will dart 
From thee must wait thee above. 


Soul-charming sciences, 
Arts, and appliances, 
Loud for our choice plead and call; 
Dear social pleasure brings, 
By the heart’s measurings, 
Jewels more precious than all. 
Patience, fond heart ! 
True as thou art, 
Thankfully take what may fail. 


Passing our reckoning, 
Calling and beckoning, 
See the starved souls we would feed! 
Large is our charity, — 
Sad the disparity 
Wide between that and the deed. 
Patience, kind heart! 
Learn the true art, — 
Giving where most is the need. 


Life, life! too great for us 
Art thou! but wait for us ! 

Keep for us kindly thy good ! 
When we hear first thy call, 
Bountiful nurse of all, 
Warmly caressing us, 

With thy gifts blessing us, 

Thy babes cannot clasp what they would. 
Winning us so to thee, ' 
Life, let us grow to thee; 

Oh, if but only we could! 

Patience, dear hearts! 
When the glad soul departs, 
It shall grasp all the Lord meant it should. 
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INTER ARMA SILENT LEGES, —In the midst of this rush, and bustle, 
and clamor of the holiday books, this flaunting of pictures and bind- 
ings, this gorgeous array of the outside attractions of literature, 
claiming every minute the eye can spare for some new luxury, some 
delicious comfort, or some mirth-provoking group, what space is 
there for sober-sided criticism, or even for deliberate descriptions of 
the glowing cohorts that charge upon us from every side? On the pla- 
cards of the street, the counters of the book-shops, the columns of the 
daily press, “‘ whithersoever we turn our eyes,” we are greeted by the 
evidence of the amazing amount of money, labor, taste, art, skill, in- 
dustry, and time, which are now devoted yearly, and it seems more 
and more each year, to the production and distribution of “ holiday 
books.” Forty years ago, it seemed as if an acme had been almost 
reached ; and, while the old “ Forget-me-not” and “ Token” were 
supposed to be in a style of art that printer, engraver, and binder 
could hardly go beyond, their numbers, running altogether to per- 
haps a dozen, appeared almost enough to glut the market, and over- 
crowd the parlor tables. But now it seems as if none of the delicate 
or brilliant candidates for public favor could have been wisely omitted ; 
and the public elbow each other at the rich feast so lavishly provided 
for them. 

In this rush and whirlwind of the season, we have tried to catch 
and note some of the most noteworthy of the books presented, but 
must, after all, suppose that the reader on this quest has already con- 
sulted-the highly-suggestive advertisements, or the comments of the 
daily newspapers, who keep up a manly struggle not to be overcome 
by the inflowing host. Besides this, we have called attention to 
many other books not unseasonable, although independent of the 
season. 

We devote a considerable space, and would gladly have given 
more, to an account of Dr. Ellis’s interesting life of Count Rumford, 


that brilliant though eccentric spirit, which, to use the words of Pres- 
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ident Quincy, “shot like a meteor from the woods of Woburn,” to 
exhibit most of its brilliancy, and confer most of its real and benefi- 
cent illumination, in foreign lands. The life is a very curious one, of 
a man who united a remarkable personal conceit and desire for per- 
sonal advancement with genuine philanthropy and prolonged labors 
for the improvement and happiness of his fellow-men. It is rare, that, 
with no greater advantages at the start, a man succeeds so thoroughly 
in either of these schemes of ambition, as this man did in both. Born 
in an obscure New-England village, he obtained the titles and emolu- 
ments that he craved, from more than one European sovereign ; while 
both on the Continent and in England, he laid the foundation of, and 
superintended until they became permanent, some of the most valua- 
ble institutions for the good of men. The notice below has been pre- 
pared from advance sheets; but we learn, as we go to press, that the 
publication of the volume is necessarily postponed for a time. 
Among books of which we have been obliged to omit prepared no- 
tices is the very valuable and interesting collection of the Essays of 
Dean Stanley. These Essays have all been published before; but, as 
they stand collected, they become a systematic defence of the English 
Church system, — but a defence made upon the principle of opening 
wide the doors of the church, instead of making them so narrow that 
few sects can pass into them. Among the other Essays is the article 


from “‘ The Edinburgh Review,” of 1870, where the author first used 
the word “broad,” as applied to “church,” in distinction to the 


” 


phraseology “high” and “low.” He says, in a foot-note, that he 


owes the mot to Clough. 


As we have suggested, this is hardly the time for a calm retrospect 
of what have been the literary results of the year. As the months 
have rolled by, 1870 has seemed to have been marked by a good deal 
of literary activity and vitality, and to have produced some works 
which may be expected to be standard memorials of its scholarship 
and poetry. It has been marked by the death of the leading writer 
of fiction, in France as well as in England, and to us now seems a 
year not easily to be forgotten. But here comes 1871, with a new 
budget, which will seem more important still as he opens it. Who 
shall say what is important by merely the glance of the present ? 

But stop, while I read to you these verses : — 

“ Only midnight’s magic line 
Parts the new year from the old; 


On them both stars warmly shine, 
On them both the snows lie cold : 
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In the solemn night they meet, 

Come and go with silent feet ; 

Scarce a breath divides the two, — 
Where the old, and whence the new ? 


“ Joined a memory and a hope, 

Clasped a longing and a dream, 
Mingled in the fuller scope 

Of Life’s ever-widening stream. 
On the shore we wistful stand, 
Stretching out to each a hand, 
Looking back and forward through 
All our years, to old and new. 


“ Soon the new year will be old, 

All the old be new some day; 
When the story all is told, 

One and short will seem the way. 
All the barriers lifted here, 
Vanished in the great new year; 
Lost within the larger view, 

All the lines ’twixt old and new.” 





BRAZIL. 


THE steady increase of the means 
of communication with the Empire 
of Brazil (to which is soon to be 
added a cable telegraph), and the 
growth of our commercial and social 
relations with her, make us take up 
with interest any work which accu- 
mulates information of the physical, 
commercial, or social characteristics 
of the “fringe of that wilderness of 
an empire.” Mr. Hartt! has studied 
these characteristics with the advan- 
tages of association with Professor 
Agassiz, in the Thayer Expedition of 
1865-6, which insured him access to 
all the sources from which informa- 
tion was to be had, and enters on the 


1 Geology and Physical Geography of Brazil. 
Hartt. Fields, Osgood, & Oo., Boston. 1870. 


study with a thorough scientific 
knowledge and training, a serious en- 
thusiasm in pursuit of it, and an in- 
dependence of antecedent theories 
which makes him ready to defend his 
own, even when in opposition to 
those of his friend and patron, Prof. 
Agassiz. 

He presents the result of his ob- 
servations to us in an easy, pleasant 
style, remarkable in a scientific work ; 
and, while elaborating fully and 
minutely the subject which the title 
of his book indicates, he combines 
much valuable information that is 
new to us relating to commerce, agri- 
culture, minerals, means of transpor- 
tation and locomotion, and the like. 
There are no adventures, and personal 
incidents of travel are modestly 
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scarce; while his love of science does 
not prevent occasional evidence that 
“the cold analysis of topographical 
and geological elements” does not 
prevent his appreciation of the beau- 
ties which it unfolds to him. 

The primary and subsequent geo- 
logical formations and deposits are 
patiently and studiously analyzed, 
and so described as to be of practical 
use to the agriculturalist and miner, 
and make the work a valuable vade 
mecum for the emigrant. 

The glacial theory, which has en- 
countered such animated opposition 
from geologists, as applied by Prof. 
Agassiz to the geology of Brazil and 
the tropics, is espoused and strongly 
supported by Mr. Hartt; although 
“ with much hesitation,” he, in some 
of its developments, “expresses an 
opinion at variance with so distin- 
guished an authority.” 

Mr.Hartt brings a strong detail of 
facts, logically stated, to support his 
theory; while the arguments of its op- 
ponents are fairly stated, and inge- 
niously answered. The same character 
and situation of the surface deposits 
show that Brazil, like Nova Scotia 
and Maine, has been overwhelmed by 
the most stupendous power by which 
God has wrought the changes on the 
surface of our world, the advancing 
billows of a continent. 

Dispersed through the book are de- 
scriptions of the harbors and towns, 
with their commerce; the rivers, with 
valleys, sometimes more than a thou- 
sand miles in length, teeming with 
crops of cotton, sugar, tobacco, or 
coffee ; the forests, dense with rose- 
wood and other rich woods destined 
to ornament the halis of luxurious 
peoples of other continents ; with the 
various manners of travel needed to 
observe all these, and the means, 
or want of means, of transportation. 


Brazil. 


There is a description of the whale 
and other fisheries, the amount of 
which we are, and presume most of 
our readers will be, surprised to learn. 
The whale fisheries alone employ 
from ten to twelve thousand men, and 
a capital of one million francs. The 
methods of capture, trying out and 
preparing the oil and bone for ex- 
port, are crude, and afford a field for 
Yankee capital and skill. 

Diamond-washing is still very pro- 
ductive, amounting to three million 
dollars annually in the province of 
Bahia alone. 

Mr. Hartt thinks that gold still 
abounds in the mines, and that, by 
exploration, and the use of proper 
machinery, they may be made profit- 
ably productive. He intimates that 
a New-York company has been formed 
with this purpose. 

Iron and coal, abundant in quantity, 
and excellent in quality, are found in 
the southern provinces of the empire. 
The iron is in a heavily-wooded, lime- 
stone district ; so that the three essen- 
tials for smelting — “ore, fuel, and 
flux, all of the very first quality” — 
are a combination of mineral riches 
scarcely existing in one spot in any 
other part of the world. 

The coal-basins contain an inex- 
haustible supply of coal, similar in 
quality to the Newcastle coal, the im- 
mense commercial value of which has 
been demonstrated by a “running 
survey ” of a route of transportation 
from the mines to the port of Rio 
Grande, from which it is estimated 
that the cost of coal at that port will 
be sixty per cent less than the im- 
ported coal; and, adding the cost of 
carrying to Rio de Janeiro there, it 
will be thirty-three per cent less than: 
the foreign. 

All our cherished notions of the 
reptiles and fere nature of Brazil 
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are exploded, which we derived from 
our school geographies, whose pictures 
showed huge boas coiled around the 
trees, and monkeys pendent from 
every branch, from which we supposed 
it to be a land flowing with snakes 
and beasts. Mr. Hartt says, he has 
“ridden day after day through the 
virgin forest without seeing or hear- 
ing any thing worth shooting, and 
nothing more dangerous than a wasp.” 
In these excursions, he finds abun- 
dance of water-power on the different 
streams. 

In an appendix; Mr. Hartt gives 
an account of the Botocudos, one of 
the two most famous Indian tribes. 
We should think, that, with their 
naked, painted, and scarred bodies, 
and plugs of wood, three or four 
inches in diameter stuck through 
their lips and ears, they would be less 
agreeable as guests at a small tea- 
party than instructive as ornaments 
to Dr. Wyman’s museum of compara- 
tive anatomy, to which Mr. Hartt 
has given some specimens. 

It is instructive and pleasing to 
learn, that these beauties call an ear 
nonhon, and two ears nonhonchovo ; 
a leg ipmak, and two legs, ipmak- 
chovo, and so on: which are among 
examples of their formation of the 
dual, the plural being formed by 
the euphonious addition of uruhu, 
as kijém, kijemuruhu, house and 
houses. We do not know whether 
to pity or envy them their inability 
to count, which Mr. Hartt says is 
certain. 

The volume has a good index, and 
very bad “sketch” map, which looks 
as if it might have been “ sketched ” 
by the wanderings of some native 
spider who had first taken an ink- 
bath. 

The illustrations are frequent, very 
good, and valuable aids to the text. 
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HEGELIAN CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
NEW PROPHET. 

“Fine days for theology, days of 
hope and joy, were those which 
brought to an end the first third of 
our century. The prediction of the 
patriarch of modern philosophy 
seemed about to be accomplished, not 
only in regard to religion in general, 
but also quite particularly in regard 
to Christianity. The long quarrel be- 
tween philosophy and religion ap- 
peared happily terminated by a mat- 
rimonial alliance between the two 
great houses; and Hegelianism was 
saluted as a child of promise, in 
whose name a new world was inaugu- 
rated, where wolves and lambs would 
dwell together, while leopards reposed 
by the side of kids. The wisdom of 
the world, that haughty pagan dame, 
humbly submitted to baptism, and re- 
peated a confession of Christian faith ; 
while faith, on its side, decreed to her 
an attestation of sound Christianity, 
and warmly recommended her to the 
fraternal welcome of the churches. 
Then might you see youthful theology 
courageously play with the serpent of 
doubt, and present to it head and 
bosom, certain that it possessed the 
magic formula which could charm its 
old enemy at pleasure; and, even in 
the circles of a rigorous orthodoxy, 
manceuvres were effected, and arms 
brandished, directly borrowed from 
the exercise-grounds and arsenals of 
philosophy.” 

This passage from the beginning 
of Strauss’s system of dogma is 
brought forcibly to mind by the sec- 
ond volume of 8. Baring Gould’s 
“Origin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief.”1 The first volume 
dealt with primitive beliefs, including 
Judaism; the second is confined to 


1 The Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief. Part2,Christianity. By S. Baring Gould. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Christianity. Its object is to Hegel- 
ianize Christianity, — to show, that, in 
Jesus, the antinomies of faith and 
reason, of finite and infinite, are rec- 
onciled. Every student of ecclesias- 
tical history knows to what a lame 
and impotent conclusion this attempt 
came in Germany, for all the auspi- 
cious initiative described by Strauss 
in the above passage. But, though 
our author must know this better than 
most people, it does not deter him in 
the least. The importance of Hegel’s 
method he thinks it impossible to 
over-estimate. It has been misunder- 
stood and abused, but he is firmly 
convinced, that it is to play a great 
part in the elucidation of Christi- 
anity. “TI believe,” he says, “ that, if 
the modern intellect is to be recon- 
ciled to the dogma of the incarna- 
tion, it will be through Hegel’s 
discovery.” The result is a very in- 
teresting, remarkable, even astonish- 
ing book. As with the first volume, 
there are abundant signs of haste. 
The materials seem to have been 
plentiful; there is a great wealth of 
quotation, from a wide range of read- 
ing, the poets especially being made 
to do excellent service; but these 
materials do not seem to have been 
well masticated and digested. Can it 
be that our author was afraid that 
some one would be ahead of him with 
this solution of the riddle of the cen- 
turies? Exploded theories are not 
so apt to be revived. 

The book is one that cannot be 
read without profit; it is so fertile in 
suggestion, it contains so many capi- 
tal statements of great truths, so 
much incidental criticism that is 
good and sound, and, withal, its en- 
thusiasm is so contagious. Could it 
have been written wholly in the com- 
mon speech of men, it would have 
been interesting and profitable to a 
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much larger class than will now be 
likely to get at it. Of course, to 
popularize Hegel is not easy. Our 
author has done his best, and, so do- 
ing, has probably hurt his own cause ; 
the vraisemblance of this truce be- 
tween philosophy and Christianity 
being largely dependent on its re- 
moteness from all ordinary methods 
of thinking and investigation. 

Orthodoxy will not thank this 
writer for some of his arguments in 
its favor, they involve such wonderful 
concessions. Thus, in seeking the 
evidence for the Incarnation, he does 
his best to show, that neither the 
Bible nor the Church, neither mira- 
cles nor prophecy, nor all of these 
together, established the divinity of 
Christ. How, then, is it established ? 
By the soul’s longing for such a 
manifestation of God, such a “union 
of contraries.” Along this “high 
@ priori road,” he also travels to his 
faith in immortality. This last pro- 
ceeding may be more legitimate than 
the former, though hardly so the slip- 
ping in the resurrection of the body 
as a part of the great longing. Or- 
thodoxy will not thank him for ruling 
the resurrection of Jesus entirely out 
of court, and admitting nothing but 
subjective testimony; and the at- 
tempt to establish the divinity of 
Christ by such testimony is certainly 
very strange. At best, it can do no 
more than establish an antecedent 
probability for such an event. The 
event. would still require as much 
positive historic evidence asever. If 
interior longings are to be made cri- 
teria of contingent truths, many a 
page of history will have to be re- 
written. 

The faith of our author is complete 
in the ultimate union of Catholic Chris- 
tendom. High-Church Anglicanism is 
to be the basis of this union. Before it 
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is consummated, Church and State 
must beseparated in England; and 
Romanism must become disgusted 
with infallibility, and abjure the pope. 
It is not likely, then, that Hegelian 
Christianity will triumph this week 
or next. In the mean time, many 
will heartily enjoy these sturdy blows 
- at Erastianism and popery. They 
are well aimed, and are certain to 
draw water, if not blood. 

To the Protestant, the most inter- 
esting part of the book will doubtless 
be the chapter on Protestantism. 
Who shall write another “ Vindication 
of Luther” from this last assault? 
Compared with it, the assaults of Hal- 
lam and Newman and Sir Wm. Ham- 
ilton, so ably resented by Archdeacon 
Hare, were gentle and affectionate; 
and, the worst of it is, that any can- 
did Protestant will see, that there is 
some truth in his charges, mingled 
with much error. The truth is, that 
Luther did, no doubt, insist too much 
on faith as opposed to works, on the 
separation of religion and morality, on 
private judgment as the criterion of 
truth, not merely the best way of get- 
ting at it; but these things were in- 
cidental,— blind strokes in a con- 
fused, terrific battle. It is impossible 
to understand Luther’s doctrine of 
faith without understanding the 
Catholic doctrine of works as practi- 
cally operating in the 16th century. 
It really meant essential righteous- 
ness; and when he said, “If, in faith, 
an adultery were committed, it were 
no sin,” he meant, that, if one had 
faith, he could not commit adultery, or 
do any glaring wrong. Our author 
would find it very hard to prove what 
he asserts, viz., that Protestantism has 
everywhere been the nurse of immo- 
rality. Protestant countries can cer- 
tainly challenge comparison on this 
head with their Catholic sisters. 
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It is interesting to see how these 
critics of Luther eat each other up. 
Gould says, that he did not believe in 
prayer. Hamilton thinks he believed 
too much in it, and thought he could 
have whatever he prayed for, though 
it were the destruction of the world, 
and cites this passage which, what- 
ever else it proves, at least proves 
that Luther did believe in prayer, — 
“Then and there, I made our Lord 
God to smart for it; for I threw 
him down the sack before the door, 
and rubbed his ears with all his prom- 
ises of hearing prayer which I knew 
how to recapitulate from Holy Writ, 
so that he could but hearken to me, if 
he expected me ever again to place 
any reliance on his promises.” _ 

We fear that Mr. Gould will be 
disappointed ; that the world will be 
quite indifferent to his Hegelian 
Christianity. Granted, as he believes, 
that we are on the eve of a new spir- ° 
itual epoch, yet it is still unlikely 
that the herald of that epoch will be a 
philosopher or the interpreter of one. 
Great religious epochs are not born in 


_this way ; they are born from the people, 


Their heralds speak in the vernacular, 
not in the language of the schools. The 
world at large waits for another charm- 
er than one who assures it, however 
confidently, that in Christ was “the 


synthesis of contraries.” 
J. W. C. 


SYBIL HUNTINGTON.! 


Any one who writes an interesting 
novel, using only the materials afford- 
ed by the unromantic, dry monotony 
of New-England life, does literature 
a service. Mrs. Dorr has accom- 
plished this with singular success. 


18ybil Huntington. A Novel.—Dorr. ©. W. 
Carlton, New York. ‘1870, 
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After beginning Sybil Huntington, 
one will not willingly lay it down un- 
til he has read it through. New- 
England character is so destitute of 
the picturesque, that it must be diffi- 
cult to maintain the actual peculiari- 
ties of the personnel without be- 
coming tiresome. 

This is a story of the joys and sor- 
rows of a farmer’s family, which might 
have been experienced in any of our 
farming towns. The characters are 
such as one may meet with there, any 
day, if fortunate enough to fall in 
good places. Its current is one of sad 
situations and circumstances; but they 
are suffered with such pious resigna- 
tion, and encountered with so patient 
courage, that the story is always cheer- 
ful, and often vivacious. Its chief 
beauty is in the tender affection of 
the two sisters, and their mutual sac- 
rifices to each other. This is so beau- 


tifully and naturally depicted, that 


there is a charm in their most com- 
monplace intercourse with each other. 
The whole tone of the book is one of 
purity, and an innocence which knows 
no wrong; and the interest is well 
maintained throughout. 


THE RAMAYAN OF VALMIKI! 


This is the first English translation 
of the whole of this curious poem, — 
one of the two great Indian epics. 
Partial translations have been pub- 
lished in Latin and in English ; but an 

1The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated into 


English verse by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M. A., Prin- 
cipal of The Benares College. 


The Rémdyan. of Valmiki. 


English reading public has never be- 
fore been able to realize the fate of 
that king of Kashmir, Damodara by 
name, who, being lashed by certain 
Brahmins, was never to go free till 
the day when he should hear recited 
the whole of the Rémdyan. This 
unhappy prince preceded, by five 
kings, Gonarda the Third, who is . 
placed, by able commentators, in the 
year 1182 before Christ; which date 
gives some idea of the great antiquity 
of the poem. One feels it still more, 
however, on finding that the mystic 
absorption in divinity, which seems 
the ancient characteristic of Hindu 
devotion, does not appear in this 
poem, having sprang up at a more 
modern era. Instead, we find the 
most fearful austerities, themselves 
springing from a still more ancient 
and deeply-rooted feeling, that expia- 
tory suffering may restore fallen hu- 
man nature. Nor was the burning of 
widows, practised at this date,—a 
custom so old that the Greeks describe 
it as already ancient when Alexander 
invaded India. 

Our readers may be tempted to in- 
vestigate further, by the close of the 
last canto, which sets forth the advan- 
tages to be gained by all classes of 
men who may read the poem. 


‘* Whoe’er this noble poem reads, 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds, 
Good as the Scriptures he shall be, 
From every sin and blemish free. 
Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin, the heavens shall gain. 
Brahmins who read shall gather hence 
The highest praise for eloquence. 

The warrior o’er the Jand shall reign, 
The merchant, luck in trade obtain; 
And Sudras, listening, ne’er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale.” 
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“AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER IN 
EUROPE.” 


The Rev. Geo. E. Ellis has prepared, 
under this title, a life of Count Rum- 
ford, which is to be issued by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. We had hoped to announce 
that it was published this month ; but 
we understand that the publication is 
temporarily delayed. The Rumford 
committee of the Academy are col- 
lecting and editing his essays; and 
this volume will be uniform in size 
with the essays. 

It is anoble tribute to their great 
benefactor, Rumford, and is in every 
way worthy of him. The academy 
has given an additional proof of its 
wisdom and discernment, in its selec- 
tion of a biographer for the Count. 
Dr. Ellis has justified their choice, 
by his care, accuracy, and thorough- 
ness. He has, with much labor and 


résearch, corrected many errors and 
discrepancies which have been writ- 
ten and believed concerning the 
Count. He has had the entire charge 
of writing and editing the book; 
and it is alike creditable to the 


author, engraver, and printer. The 
engravings are beautiful specimens of 
that art; and the printing is excellent. 
This is the first complete and satis- 
factory biography of this great Amer- 
ican, though there are numerous 
sketches of him. 

Though Count Rumford was born a 
subject of Great Britain, and preferred 
to continue his allegiance to that gov- 
ernment all his life, he was, neverthe- 
less, an American by birth; and, as 
such, we claim him and his world-re- 
nowned experiments and discoveries. 

Benjamin Thompson, Count Rum- 
ford, was born in Woburn, Mass., 
March, 1753. At the time of his 
birth, the French and Indian war was 
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still raging. He had hardly arrived 
at manhood before the attempts of the 
mother country to impose new and 
onerous taxation on the struggling 
colonies disturbed the peaceful condi- 
tion which they had enjoyed after the 
close of the last war. His father died, 
leaving him, at the early age of twenty 
months, together with his mother, de- 
pendent on his grandfather for sup- 
port. His mother married again, Jo- 
siah Pierce, jr. who seems to have 
been a kind husband and father, 
though there has been an impression 
to the contrary. Benjamin’s share 
of the property was well cared for; 
and he himself was the object of 
kind and watchful interest. He must 
have been very different from the av- 
erage New-England child. He prob- 
ably tried and puzzled his relations, 
by his great mental activity and dis- 
like of any ordinary labor. His early 
instruction was good; though it did 
not embrace any thing beyond a fair 
“ grammar-school education.” What 
he learned more than that was the 
result of what his own evident prom- 
ise accorded to him. Among his early 
friends was Col. Loammi Baldwin, 
the elder, of Woburn, who continued 
firmly devoted to him throughout his 
life. 

As he was evidently unsuited for 
the drudgery of farm-work, he was 
apprenticed to a Mr. Appleton, of Sa- 
lem, “ An importer of British goods.” 
In Salem, he had many advantages; 
among others, that of the friendship 
of Mr. Thomas Barnard, the teacher 
of a school there, and afterwards min- 
ister of the North. Church in that 
city. He was a very valuable friend 
to young Thompson, and aided him 
greatly. He said that he taught him 
“algebra, geometry, and even the 
higher mathematics ;” “so that, be- 
fore the age of fifteen, he was able to 
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ealeulate an eclipse.” Qne of his 
early experiments was the attempt to 
make “a machine which should real- 
ize perpetual motion.” He “even 
thought he had contrived one.” His 
friend Baldwin writes, that Thompson 
walked one night from Salem to Wo- 
burn, in order to show him parts of 
this wonderful instrument of wheels, 
and to explain its mechanical powers. 
The friend adds, that he “ was never 
able to gain any information concern- 
ing the principles upon which-it was 
expected to act.” 

During his life in Salem, he very 
nearly “lost his eye-sight, if not also 
his life,” in preparing some fireworks 
which were to be used in celebrating 
the repeal. of the Stamp Act. He 
went home to Woburn; and the fol- 
lowing note, one of several written at 
this time to his friend Baldwin, shows 
the strong bent of his mind. It is 


dated, — 
“ Woxsurn, August 16, 1769, 
Mr. Loammi Batpwin : 

Sir, — Please to inform me in what man- 
ner fire operates on Clay, to change the Col- 
our from the Natural Colour to red, and from 
red to black, &c.; and how it operates on Sil- 
ver, to change it to Blue. 

I am your most Humble and Obedient Ser- 
vant, 

Bena’n. THOMPSON. 

God save the King.” 


These notes were written whule he 
was recovering from the injury caused 
by the explosion of fireworks. 

He was again apprenticed to a Mr. 
Hopestill Capen, of Boston,. but after 
atime left that situation, probably for 
the same reason as the previous one, — 
“ the falling off in the business of his 
employer, who had entered into the 
non-importation agreement.” He be- 
gan to study medicine with Dr, Hay, 
of Woburn, in 1771. He _ worked 
hard, though with great variety in his 
occupations, studying and teaching at 
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intervals, and doing manual labor in 
payment for his board. During this 
time, he enjoyed the privilege of at- 
tending the scientific lectures of Pro- 
fessor Winthrop, at Harvard College. 
He showed a due appreciation of the 
kindness granted him, when he made 
the College his noble gift, many years 
after, and endowed the professorship 
that bears hisname. Having taught 
acceptably in several towns, he was 
sent for by the Rev. Timothy Walker, 
of Rumford, N. H., since called Con- 
cord. 

In Concord. he was well-esteemed, 
and enjoyed the friendship of the 
Walker family, who were much re- 
spected. He became acquainted with 
the daughter of Mr. Walker, Mrs. 
Rolfe, the rich widow of Col. Rolfe, 
whom he married, or rather, was mar- 
ried by, as he told his Swiss friend, 
Pictet, She was about thirty-three 
years of age, he rather less than 
twenty, at the time of their marriage. 
Tradition says, that Mrs. Rolfe in- 
vited him, before their marriage, to 
accompany her in her curricle to Bos- 
ton, where she had friends. After a 
visit, in which he was gayly attired 
in new clothes, they started for Con- 
cord. 


“ As the pair were on their homeward way, 
the lady ordered the curricle to stop at the 
door of Mrs. Pierce’s house, the mother of 
her,companion. That mother, being as yet 
ignorant of the change that had come over 
the fortunes of her son, was amazed at the 
apparition at her humble doorway, and espe- 
cially at the gorgeous and extravagant array 
of her son, the village schoolmaster, and the 
not idle, but unprofitably busy, experimenter. 
She is reported to have given vent to her 
surprise in the rebuking question, ‘ Why, 
Ben, my son! how could you go and lay 
out all your winter’s earnings in finery ?’” 


They were married soon after this 
journey, and visited Portsmouth on 
their bridal tour. There Mr, Thomp- 





son became acquainted with Gov. 
Wentworth and many other promi- 
nent men. The governor was much 
pleased with Thompson’s appearance 
and manners, which, even at this 
time, were very elegant and courtly. 
His friend Baldwin describes him as 
“of a fine, manly make and figure, 
nearly six feet in height, of hand- 
some features, bright blue eyes, and 
auburn hair.” He received from Gov. 
Wentworth a commission as major in 
a New-Hampshire regiment; and he 
was much elated at this promotion, 
which was an unfortunate honor for 
him, as it roused the jealousy of 
many veterans who had seen hard 
service. 

His letters, written at this time, are 
full of his visits to and conversations 
with Gov. Wentworth; but, as his 
biographer says, “ The time was near 
at hand when he found that patron- 
age from any other quarter than that 
of the people was, at least, a disad- 
vantage, not only as a bar to popular 
favor, but also as a reasonable ground 
of suspicion.” 

He had excited envy and ill-feel- 
ing; and, though he was afterwards 
acquitted of any wrong-doing, at a 
trial which he himself courted, he was 
suspected, and treated as a suspected 
person. Hearing from a private 
source that his house would be mobbed, 
he left Concord, never to return, and 
went to Woburn. He was hunted 
from Woburn, and went te Charles- 
town, where he remained for a time. 
He earnestly desired the company of 
his wife and child; and they went to 
Woburn, where he joined them. 
They left him in May, 1775, after 
which time he never again saw his 
wife. 

Some time after the battle of Lex- 
ington, Major Thompson was arrested, 
and confined at Woburn. He used 


many efforts to obtain a hearttg, 
petitioned the “ Committee of Safety ” 
for a trial, which they refused; but 
he secured, after much trouble, a trial 
before the “Committee of Corre- 
spondence for the town of Woburn,” 
who released him from his confine- 
ment, and acquitted him. The record 
of the proceedings ended thus : — 

“ And as he has now given us the 
strongest assurances of his good in- 
tentions, we now recommend him to 
the friendship, confidence, and pro- 
tection of all good people in this and 
the neighboring provinces (colonies). 

* Woburn, in the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, May 29, 1775.” 

Major Thompson argued his own 
case; and there does not appear to 
have been any examination of wit- 
nesses. It has been said, that the 
committee refused to make the ac- 
quittal public; but this does not 
seem probable or true, as the meeting 
was held in a “crowded meeting- 
house.” He was released, and tried 
to get a commission in the American 
army; but the opposition of the 
New-Hampshire officers, who had 
been offended at his sudden elevation, 
is said to have prevented his receiving 
it. 

At last he became discouraged, 
and wrote to his father-in-law a long 
letter, in which, after relating his 
persecutions, he announced his inten- 
tions in these words: “I hope soon 
to be out of the reach of my cruel 
persecutors ; for I am determined to 
seek for that peace and protection in 
foreign lands and among strangers 
which is denied me in my native 
country.” In the same letter, he 
recommends his wife and child to her 
father’s care. 

He left Woburn in 1775, and went 
to Narragansett Bay, where he was 
taken on board “ The Scarborough,” a 
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British frigate, and carried to Boston. 
He remained there till the evacuation 
of the city by the British; when he 
was probably made bearer of des- 
patches, announcing that event, from 
Gen. Howe to the English govern- 
ment. 

. “Henceforward we are to know 
Benjamin Thompson, till the close of 
the war, as in council and in arms an 
opponent of the cause of liberty for his 
native land.” We next hear of him 
in London, and of his rapid advance 
in: favor and office, from American 
refugees, with whom he was brought 
in contact. “In one of his letters to 
his: father-in-law, he wrote, ‘I never 
‘did, nor (let my treatment be what 
it will) ever will, do any action that 
‘may have the most distant tendency 
to injure the true interest of this, my 
native country.”’ It is evident. that 


his convictions had in some way be- 
come changed, as we shall see him so 


recommend himself to the notice’ of 
Lord George Germaine that he gave 
him a place in the colonial office. 
His character was not like that. of 
Burke, who once said, in the House of 
Commons, “ I know the map of Eng- 
land;:and I know that the way I 
take is not the toad to preferment.” 
Thompson was naturally a courtier, 
and loved the atmosphere of courts. 
Whatever his original qualification 
for office, he soon ingratiated himself 
with Lord Germaine, and “ was daily 
in the habit of breakfasting, dining, 
and supping with him, at his lodgings. 
It soon came to be known among the 
American refugees, that rills from the 
fountain of favor and patronage flowed 
through Thompson, and that he him- 
self. was becoming rich and conse- 
quential.” 

He appears to have had some diffi- 
culty in satisfying: the demands of his 
‘needy countrymen, and is described 


- tenant-colonel. 
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’ 
by one of them, Judge Curwen, in a 
rather unflattering manner : — 


‘* After one hour’s waiting, admitted to Mr. 
Thompson, in the Plantation Office: he 
seemed inclined to shorten the interview, re- 
ceived me with a courtier’s smile, rather un- 
communicative and dry. This reception has 
damped my ill-grounded hopes, derived from 
former seeming friendly intentions to. pro- 
mote my views. This, my first, will be my 
last attempt to gain advantages from a cour- 
tier of whom I never entertained favorable 
impressions.” 


All this time he was busy making 
experiments, and, “having communi- 
cated the results of his investigations 
into the cohesion of bodies to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, he was soon on intimate 
terms with him.” In 1779 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was “one of the most active and 
honored members of the society.” 
About this time he made a cruise, as 
volunteer, in the British fleet, with Sir 
Charles Hardy, and improved the op- 
portunity for his observations on can- 
non and gunpowder. He also devised 
a new code of marine signals. He 
was made under-secretary of state 
in 1780. That office he held little 
more than a year, when he resigned 
it, and received a commission as lieu- 
He was given the 
command of a regiment called the 
King’s American Dragoons, “one of 
the loyal American regiments ; which 
were, for the most part, rather a sorry 
company.” Col. Thompson left Eng- 
land about October, 1781, for Long 
Island, New York, where the remnant 
of his corps was quartered. He was 
earried into Charleston, 8.C., and, 
while there, commanded some troops 
in an attack on. Marion’s Brigade, in 
which he was the victor. 

He went to Long Island in the 
spring, and there did not distinguish 
himself in any manner. 
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When peace was declared, Thomp- 
son returned to England, and was 
promoted toa colonelcy ; and, as he 
was now on half-pay, with no chance 
of active service, he got leave to travel, 
hoping to serve in the Austrian army 
against the Turks. 

He Jeft England for the Continent, 
and crossed the channel with Gibbon 
the historian, who writes of him as 
“Mr. Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, 
Philosopher Thompson.” 

At Strasbourg, he became known to 
Prince Maximilian De Deux Ponts, 
afterwards King of Bavaria, who gave 
him a letter of introduction to his un- 
cle, Charles Theodore, then Elector of 
Bavaria, whom he visited at Munich. 
Failing to obtain service in the Aus- 
trian army, he left Vienna, and re- 
turned to London, to request permis- 
sion of George III. to enter the ser- 
vice of the Elector of Bavaria, who 
had made him very flattering offers to 


enter his employ, in “a joint military 


and civil capacity.” The king grant- 
ed his request, and conferred on him 
the honor of knighthood. 

He went to Munich in 1784, and 
entered on the noble career, in which 
he benefited the government and peo- 
ple of Bavaria, as well as other coun- 
tries, by his economical, judicious, and 
admirably-planned charitable institu- 
tions and reforms. To this work he 
went in the vigor of manhood, well 
trained by his previous life as teacher, 
man of affairs; soldier, and philoso- 
pher, and with a strong interest in 
each of the departments committed to 
his care. He united the task of de- 
fending Bavaria from foreign inva- 
sion with his reformatory institutions 
for reclaiming the pauper population, 
and thus relieved the country from an 
internal foe which was sapping the 


strength and prosperity of the king- 


dom. 
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“On the arrival of Sir Benjamin, 
the elector appointed him colonel of 
cavalry, and general aide-de-camp. 
A palatial residence was furnished 
for his abode in Munich.” 

The best account of Count Rum- 
ford’s labors in Bavaria is to be 
found in his own essays, which he 
wrote in his first residence in Munich. 
They are on various subjects; and 
even the titles cannot be named in 
our limited space. He founded a 
military workhouse at Mannheim, in 
which the soldiers were taught many 
branches of industry, schools were 
established, and they had better quar- 
ters and more pay, and greater privi- 
leges were given them. It was found 
that the soldiers earned three or four 
times as much by their work as their 
pay; and, at the same time, it gave 
them the occupation which they 
greatly needed. Thompson was four 
years planning his “ Establishment for 
the Poor,” at Munich. By it, he 
hoped to relieve the country of the 
mendicity which had become such an 
enormous evil. “These swarms of 
mendicants and freebooters were in 
the main composed of stout, strong, © 
able-bodied persons, who preferred an 
easy life of indolence to any kind of 
industry. They had become the ter- 
ror and scourge of the country.” On 
New Year’s Day, 1790, Count Rum- 
ford arranged to secure all the beg- 
gars in the streets, it having been 
always considered the beggars’ holi- 
day; and there were great numbers 
of them around the city. He himself 
set the example of arresting the first; 
and they were soon taken, and sent to 
the building that had been arranged 
by him as a workhouse, with dormi- 
tories, refectories, kitchens, and halls 
fer work. The kitchen which he 
planned “ daily provided a warm and 
nutritious dinner for from a thousand 
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to fifteen hundred persons. Four and 
a half pennies’ worth of fuel cooked a 
dinner for a thousand persons.” 

The military academy, the foun- 
dry, and the English garden at Mu- 
nich were all Count Rumford’s work. 
He received many marks of esteem 
from the elector, his constant friend, 
and the scientific associations of Ger- 
many. “By request of the elector, 
the King of Poland conferred on him 
the order of St. Stanislaus. In a 
journey to Prussia, in 1787, he was 
made a member of the academy of 
Berlin.” He was also admitted to 
the academies of science at Munich 
and Mannheim. In 1788, the elector 
made him major-general and privy 
councillor and minister of war, with 
full powers and directions from the 
elector’to carry out his schemes of 
reform. “In the interval between 
the death of the Emperor Joseph and 
the coronation of Leopold IL. the 


elector profited by the right going 
with his functions as vicar of the 
empire, to raise Sir Benjamin, in 1791, 
to the dignity of a count of the Holy 
‘Roman Empire, with the order of the 


* White Eagle” Sir Benjamin seems 
to have possessed almost unlimited 
power, which he used with great mod- 
eration and wisdom. He endeared 
himself to the poor by his kind and 
paternal care, and they, on their part, 
were deeply grateful. Once, hearing 
that he was dangerously ill, they 
went in a body to the cathedral to 
pray for his recovery. 

All these works of Count Rumford 
were very engrossing ; and finally his 
health suffered so much that he was 
obliged to seek relief in travel. He 
visited Italy and Switzerland, and re- 
turned with improved health. After 
his return to Munich, he was unable 
to attend to the management in de- 
tail of his institutions, but exercised 
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@ general superintendence over them, 
and devoted much time to his essays. 
The Count left Munich for London in 
1795. He desired to publish his 
essays, and “draw the attention of 
the English nation to the measures 
of public and domestic economy which 
he had conceived and realized in Ger- 
many.” 

Lord Pelham, Secretary of State 
for Ireland, invited him to make him 
a visit. He went, and, while there, 
introduced many of his improvements 
in the public charitable institutions. 
During all the time he had been absent 
from his home, we cannot find any 
indication of a direct correspondence 
between him and his family till about 
this time, when he sent for his 
daughter Sally, that she might join 
him in London. His wife was dead; 
and his daughter, now in her twenty- 
second year, needed a home. Her 
father writes, just after her arrival, to 
Col. Baldwin of her, as “just what I 
wished to find her, —an unaffected, 
cheerful, pleasing, amiable, good 
girl.” 

The daughter gives an account of 
her voyage and meeting with her 
father in a memoir written by herself 
some years later, which is a singular 
mixture of sense and nonsense. 

The Count was, at this time, busy 
with an improvement in the construc- 
tion of chimneys, by which they were 
prevented from smoking, and a great 
saving effected in heat and fuel. At 
this time, he endowed the Royal So- 
ciety with a fund of one thousand 
pounds, the interest of it to be de- 
voted to a premium to be awarded 
“once every second year, to the author 
of the most important discovery or 
useful improvement which ” “shall be 
made known to the public, in any 
part of Europe, during the preceding 
two years, on heat and light; .the 
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preference always being given to 
such discoveries as shall, in the opin- 
ion of the president and council, tend 
most to promote the good of man- 
kind.” The society accepted the 
Count’s liberal gift; and, having de- 
cided on a medal, “it was with a 
graceful courtesy, as well as in con- 
formity with the strictest construction 
of the terms of the premium, that the 
first award of it was made to the 
founder.” At the same time, Count 
Rumford gave his endowment to the 
Royal Society, he made a similar 
offer to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, with the same re- 
strictions, limiting the bestowal of the 
medal, in this case, to the continent 
and islands of America. The Count’s 
gift was accepted by the Academy, 
with a vote of thanks to him for his 
“ generous donation.” 

The Count and his daughter left 
London for Munich in 1796. ‘They 
were obliged to take passage to Ham- 
burg, as war was then raging. The 
daughter writes, that “three weeks’ 
constant travel, circuitous routes to 
avoid troops, bad roads, still worse 
accommodations, passing nights in 
the carriage for the want of them, 
scantiness of provisions, joined with 
great fatigue, rendered our journey 
by no means agreeable. Our arrival 
at Munich was a joyful event.” The 
approach of Gen. Moreau and the 
flight of the elector left the city un- 
der the Count’s care. He was able to 
prevent either the Austrian or French 
troops’ entrance; and they were with- 
drawn after a time, and the city 
saved. Miss Sally was received at 
court as a countess, and gives many 
descriptions of the festivities in which 
she participated. 

The ignorance of his daughter dis- 
turbed the Count; and he endeavored 
to induce her, sometimes by persua- 
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sions, again by sternness, to supply 
the deficiency of her early education, 
She was evidently very unwilling to 
exert herself, and expresses her an- 
noyance at seeing the teachers sent 
her by her father. Count Taxis, one 
of her father’s aides, fell in love with 
her; and she was not averse to his 
attentions. Her father, however, en- 
tirely disapproved of the affair. The 
Count was sent away with his regi- 
ment, and the countess had her ears 
boxed by her father for her conduct. 
The account of the love affair is oddly 
mixed up with other less romantic 
events, such as an ascent of a moun- 
tain by Count Rumford, Countess 
Nogarola, and Sally. The Countess 
Nogarola laid her stockings, wet in 
the scramble, on a bush to dry. “A 
mischievous cow ran away with one, 
chomping it to pieces; so that, when 
we came down from the summit, we 
found the poor countess with but one 
stocking, mourning the loss of the 
other.” 

The Count, having been appointed 
minister from Bavaria to England, 
left Munich, taking with him his 
daughter. .He found, on his arrival 
in England, that, as a subject of Great 
Britain, he could not be received. 
Count Rumford was much disappoint- 
ed, but decided to remain for a time 
in London, and bought a house iu 
Brompton Row. Though in ill health, 
he busied himself with the plan and 
initiation of the Royal Institute. 
While an active member of the Royal 
Society, he saw “that, without tres- 
passing at all on the range, wide as 
it was, that was recognized by his 
associates, there was room for an in- 
stitution whose aims should be more 
practical and popular, coming into di- 
rect contact with the agricultural, 
the mechanical, and the domestic life 


of the people.” In a ketter to Col. 
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Baldwin, the Count asks, if he would 
be allowed to return to America, and 
says of his daughter, “I am neither 
surprised nor displeased to find that 
she prefers her native land to all oth- 
ers. To own the truth, I am quite 
of her opinion on that subject.” He 
was obliged, by his many engage- 
ments, to decline the offers of the 
United States government, made 


through the Hon. Rufus King, then 
American minister to England. 


He wrote the Count as follows : — 


“In the course of the last year, we have 
made provisions for the institution of a mil- 
itary academy; and we wish to commit its 
formation to your experience, and its future 
government to your care. In addition to the 
superintendence of the military academy, I 
am authorized to offer to you the appointment 
of inspector-general of the artillery of the 
United States.” 


The countess returned to America 
in 1799, after a very pleasant stay in 
London. Her return seems to have 
been prompted by her father’s wish 
rather than her own. She describes 
her “delight in English comforts, re- 
finements, and festivities,” and says 
that she was “discontented every- 
where” after her return to America. 
During his visit in London, the Count 
wrote and published more of his 
essays, which abound in good sense. 
How well it would be if these re- 
marks of his were more observed and 
followed! ‘Too much pains cannot 
be taken by those who write books 
to render their ideas clear, and their 
language concise, and easy to be un- 
derstood.” ‘Hours spent by an au- 
thor in saving minutes, or even sec- 
onds, to his readers, is time well 
employed.” 

The biographer says of the dis- 
coveries made known in the essays 
now mentioned : — 


Count Rumford. 


“In the scientific results which he ob- 
tained from them, in the theory which he de- 
duced, and in the large generalization which 
he announces as warranted by them, he is 
fairly to be regarded as the discoverer and 
first promulgator of the splendid facts and 
principles which are grouped under the now- 
familiar designation of ‘The Conservation 
and Correlation of Forces.’ As Lavoisier, 
whose widow Rumford was soon to marry, 
had illustrated a new era in chemical science 
by estab’ishing the truth, that, in the pro- 
cesses of analysis, no atom orelement of mat- 
ter was annihilated or irrecoverably lost, so 
the American philosopher illustrated the cor- 
responding truth as to heat and force once 
generated.” 


During the next few years, the let- 
ters of Sir Charles Blagden and 
Count Rumford himself give us suffi- 
cient hints as to his movements. Sir 
Charles writes to the countess of her 
father, “ Do not depend on the Count’s 
going to visit you there (in America). 
His favorite child, the Institution, 
cannot yet walk alone.” The Count, 
however, writes about the same time 
in a very different strain. He was 
then living in the Royal Institution. 
“In short, the Royal Institution is 
not only the fashion, but the rage.” 

He writes to his daughter, Oct. 2, 
of his visit to the Elector of Bavaria, 
and the kind reception accorded him 
by the monarch; and he left Munich, 
Oct. 13, for Paris. There he met 
with a very flattering reception, and 
made the acquaintance of his future 
wife, Madame Lavoisier, whom he 
describes in glowing terms to his 
daughter, on the occasion of the an- 
nouncement of his marriage. He 
returned to England, and again left 
for Paris, en route for Munich, in 
1802. Forsome months, he remained 
at Munich, evidently in an unsettled 
state of mind. Duty kept him there ; 
but his own inclination would have 
led him to Paris, where was “ a cer- 
tain lady.” Finally, he wrote his 
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daughter that, “I shall withhold this 
information from you no longer. I 
really do think of marrying. I made 
the acquaintance of this very amiable 
lady in Paris; who, I believe, would 
have no objection to having me for a 
husband, and who, in all respects, 
would be a proper match for me. 
She is a widow, without children, 
about my own age; enjoys good 
health, is very pleasant in society, 
has a handsome fortune at her own 
disposal, enjoys a most respectable 
reputation, keeps a good house, which 
is frequented by all the first philoso- 
phers and men of eminence in the 
science and literature of the age, — 
rather of Paris; and, what is more 
than all the rest, is goodness itself. . . . 
She is very clever (according to the 
English significance of the word) ; in 
short, she is another Lady Palmer- 
ston. She has been very handsome 
in her day; and even now, at forty- 


six or forty-eight, not bad-looking ; 
of a middling size, but rather en bon 


point than thin. She has a great 
deal of vivacity, and writes incom- 
parably well.” The daughter writes, 
“The elector, as if in true parental 
kindness to the Count, from a motive 
of putting him more in competition 
with the rich lady of Paris, settles on 
him at this time four hundred florins 
a year in addition to former appoint- 
ments.” Madame Lavoisier deposited 
in the Count’s name “one hundred 
and twenty thousand livres in the 
French funds, which was to go to the 
survivor of the three, — herself, him- 
. Self, or his daughter.” 

Sir Charles Blagden writes, under 
date of March, 1804, of the Count, as 
follows: “ His residence at Paris, this 
winter, whilst we were threatened 
with an invasion, is considered by 
every one as very improper conduct ; 
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and his numerous enemies do not fail 
to make the most of it. He has 
quarrelled with Mr. Bernard and 
others of his old friends at the Royal 
Institution ; and they do all they can 
to make him unpopular.” 

He was not married till October, 
1805, being obliged to make one more 
visit to Munich before his marriage. 
In the letter, announcing his marriage, 
he speaks of their house and garden 
in the Rue D’Anjou, and says, “ It is 
all but a paradise.” In which he was 
much deceived; for, in spite of their 
four years’ friendship, the Count and 
his wife did not agree at all, and found 
out, too late, that their tastes were 
quite uncongenial. Remarks in the 
Count’s letters soon show a most un- 
happy state of affairs, and at last 
downright quarrels. Before they had 
been married a year, he wrote his 
daughter, “He was withstood in his 
plans, and met with continual contra- 
dictions.” Madame was fond of so- 
ciety; and the Count says, “ Her house 
is frequented by several of the clev- 
erest people in Paris. She seldom 
goes out of anevening; but her house 
is always open to her acquaintance, 
and we pass few evenings without com- . 
pany.” Sarah interpolates, “just what 
the Count hated.” “On Mondays, we 
have dinners of eight or nine philos- 
ophers, members of the National In- 
stitute; on Tuesday evenings, a tea~ 
party of eighteen or twenty gentle- 
men and ladies, staying till about 
midnight; conversation their amuse- 
ment, —a new method of spending 
time.” On the first anniversary of 
his marriage, he writes, of Madame 
Rumford, “ Little it matters to me; 
but I call her a female dragon, — 
simply by that gentle name. We 
have got to the pitch of my insisting 
on one thing and she on another.” 
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In another year, he tells his daughter 
how madame, having invited com- 
pany when he did not wish it, he went 
to the “porter’s lodge, and gave him 
orders, on his peril, not to let any one 
in. Besides, 1 took away the keys. 
Madame went down; and, when the 
company arrived, she talked with 
them, she on one side, they on the 
other, of the high brick wall. After 


that, she goes and pours boiling water. 


on some of my beautiful flowers.” To 
sum up, he speaks of his wife as 

“The most imperious, tyrannical, unfeel- 
ing woman that ever existed ; and whose per- 
severance in pursuing an object is equal to 
her profound cunning and wickedness in 
forming it. It is impossible to live this way ; 
and we shall separate.” 


They did separate, by mutual agree- 
ment, “amicably ;” and he then sent 
for his daughter to join him. He had 
taken a house at Auteuil, in the sub- 
urbs of Paris; and, from his letters 
written from there, we find that he is 
occasionally visited by his wife. He 
again went to Bavaria, to visit the 
king; and, after he left, his daughter 
reached Auteuil, having been “six 
months and a day” on the way. The 
. vessel she was in was taken by a war 
vessel; and they were carried into 
Plymouth. She writes him of her 
disappointment at not finding him at 
home, after so long a separation, and 
says she “felt quite spleeny” on her 
arrival. The Count continued to live 
at Auteuil, being unable to return to 
England while the war lasted, and, in 
fact, never was able to revisit it, as he 
died before peace was declared. Dur- 
ing his residence in Paris, he contin- 
ued to devote himself to his philo- 
sophical researches ; aiid many of his 
papers were read before the National 
Institute, of which he was a member. 


He died suddenly, after a short ill- 
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ness, in August, 1814. His daughter 
was then at Havre, and seems to have 
had a singular impression that her 
father’s death was not an actual fact, 
and alludes to the event as her fath- 
er’s reported death. She returned to 
London, and lived there for a time ; 
then she came back to this country, 
and lived at Concord, N.H., growing 
each year more eccentric and whimsi- 


eal. She died at Concord, in 1852. 


On the whole, one does not gain a 
very pleasant impression of Count 
Rumford as a man, whatever may be 
said of his great talents, energy, and 
perseverance, and the care and anxiety 
with which he labored all his life for 
the benefit of mankind. His domes- 
tic life does not seem at any time to 
have been happy; and much must be 
passed over in silence. If his first 
marriage was not positively unhappy, 
it cannot be thought happy; and the 
second was so much a subject of re- 
mark and scandal, that Cuvier, in his 
eulogy on Count Rumford, did not 
mention it: — 

“Tt is hard to believe of him as not only 
Cuvier, but others, have said, that he really did 
not love his fellow-men. Cuvier, recognizing 
the scientific passion and the social distinc- 
tion which aided and rewarded: the benevolent 
and economical labors of Count Rumford, 
applies to him in pleasantry what Fontenelle 
said of Dodard, who, in his rigid observation 
of the fasts of the Church, turned the process 
into a means of scientific experiment on the 
effects of abstinence and asceticism on him- 
self, — that ‘he was the first man who took 
the same path for getting into heaven and the 
French Academy ’” 


The book is very interesting, alike 
to the man of science and the general 
reader, as a graphic picture of that 
difficult experiment called life, which, 
in the Count’s case, though in the 
main a success, was not without its 
trials and disappointments. 
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ANDERSEN, Hans 
Christmas Story-Book. 
18mo. $1.75. 

Bunp Lupwie. Puck’s Nightly 
Pranks. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
1871. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Charles T. Brooks. Illus- 
trated by Paul Konewka. Nothing 
can be prettier than the Puck which 
the “Sunday child,” called by mor- 
tals Konewka, has managed to “truly 
place” on these fair, broad-margined 
pages; and we know nothing more 
encouraging to the lover of his spe- 
cies than to see how these editions of 
lovely illustrated books bring them 
within the list of gifts possible for a 
poor man’s Christmas. 

BARNARD, CHArRLEs. Zhe Tone 
Masters, Handel and Haydn. Lee 
& Shepard. The second volume in 
Mr. Barnard’s musical series. The 


CHRISTIAN. 
Illustrated. 


first, published some time ago, was 
Mozart and Mendelssohn. 


Bensamin. Choice of Paris. 
Hurd & Houghton, New York, 1870. 
It seems to us that the author has not 
well chosen the title of this volume, 
which is really the story of the Lliad, 
of which the fatal choice of Paris was 
only an episode. It is a very pleas- 
ant, attractive narration, compris- 
ing all the prominent incidents of 
the siege of Troy, with its cause and 
consequences, from the antenatal 
dream of Hecuba to the death of 
Helen. The sad pastoral tale of 
(none, the Ophelia of classic verse, 
is beautifully interwoven into the ac- 


count of constant strife and blood-’ 


shed. The reader will find many of 
the Homeric stories much varied or 
disguised; but they are probably as 
truly told here as ever. The coarser 
passages are either omitted, or so 
delicately referred to, that the book 
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is unobjectionable for the young or 
the most sensitive taste. 

CoppEn, Paut. The Beckoning 
Series, — Who Will Win? Going 
on a Mission. Lee & Shepard. 
These are two of the innumerable 
army of children’s books, which 
threaten to sweep away all the good 
old favorites by very force of num- 
bers. Our fathers and mothers had 
not story books enough to read. Is 
it not a worse misfortune for our chil- 
dren that they have too many ? 

Dovetas, AmanpaA M. With 
Fate against Him. $1.50. Harper 
& Brothers. The life of a young 
man who at first thought fate against 
him, but fortunately ends in the good 
old way of finding it almost entirely 
on his side. 

E.R. She hath done What She 
could.+ Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger. 

E. R. Idle Words. Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. These are 
pleasing little stories of the Sunday- 
school description, with a certain 
quaint prettiness of binding which 
seems unsuitable for a Philadelphia 
book. 

Gray, GeorGE Zapriskil. The 
Children’s Crusade. This is a very 
full and thorough account of the sad- 
dest of all the crusades. It seems 
incredible that the parents of a hun- 
dred thousand children should have 
been helpless to prevent this mad en- 
terprise, ending in shipwreck, captivi- 
ty, or martyrdom. Eight months 
were time enough for this tragedy, 
which has now almost died out of 
history, and has for its only monu- 
ment the ruin of a memorial church, 
erected on a little island where a 
thousand of these poor children met 
their death by shipwreck. 

Haut, W. W. Coughs and Colds. 
Hurd & Houghton. This is really a 
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book on consumption, with so much 
terrible detail, that one feels one’s 
lungs melting away in reading it; 
but it gives much good advice, which 
cannot be too often repeated, as to the 
habits and modes of life which may 
ward off this fearful disease. 

Hueues, Tuomas. Tom Brown’s 
School-Days, and Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford. Cloth, $1.50. Harper & 
' Brothers. This is a cheap edition of 
these two old favorites, made necessa- 
ry in the war waged between Harper 
Brothers and another firm. 

Hisserp, Sarriey. Rustic Adorn- 
ments for Homes of Taste. London, 
Groombridge & Sons... 

Rosinson, W. The Wild Gar- 
den ; or, Our Groves and Shrubberies 
made Beautiful by the Naturaliza- 
tion of Hardy Exotic Plants; with a 
Chapter on the Garden of British 
Wild Flowers. London, John Mur- 
ray. These two books are especially 
written for English readers, and, in 


some parts, entirely for people who 
ean lavish great expense on their 
houses and gardens; but there is 


much pleasant information to be 
gained from them for the use of those 
whose means and grounds are limited. 
“ Rustic Adornments” was originally 
published twelve years ago, and has 
been out of print for some time, ex- 
cept for a mangled and garbled 
adaptation published in this country 
under another title, and nominally by 
another author. The chapter on the 
Fern Case is especially interesting, 
and supports the theory of ventila- 
tion, which has so generally taken 
the place of the old idea, that a case 
should be kept entirely closed, and 
that the atmosphere may be depended 
on to regulate itself. 

“The Wild Garden ’’ is a plea for 
the use of many sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers now crowded out by the bed- 
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ding system. As they are mostly 
hardy, the author’s plan is, to employ 
them, with our native wild-flowers, in 
making lovely all the half-wild spots 
which are often left desolate in all ex- 
tensive grounds. And it is not to be 
forgotten, that the smallest bit of 
ground may have nooks and corners too 
bleak or too shady for the tender plants 
which compose the modern garden, 
but easily made beautiful by our old 
friends of the border, or, sweeter still, 
the violets, houstonias, hepaticas, and 
sanguinarias, which take so kindly to 
home cultivation. 

Hamarp, Lois. Coes, the Mon- 
key. Translated from Madame Du- 
mont. Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger. A lively little story, just fit- 
ted for the one child in all families 
who has a special turn for animals. 

In Duty Bounp. 50 cts., paper. 
Harper & Brothers. Quite unobjec- 
tionable, and rather above than below 
the ordinary run of works. 

Kererer, Ratrex. Vagabond Ad- 
ventures. Fields, Osgood, & Co. 
Some chapters of this book will be 
recognized as having already ap- 
peared in our pages. The whole 
makes a very entertaining history ; 
so curious, indeed, that we have heard 
grave conjectures as to its possible 
truth. But the author tells the same 
stories by word of mouth that he does 
in his book, only, as we grieve to assure 
his defrauded readers, even more 
agreeably. 

Lzeonowens, Harriette. The 
English Governess at the Siamese 
Court. $3.00. Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

Lever, CHARLES. A Rent in a 
Cloud. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Not an uninteresting, story ; though 
long use seems to have blunted the 
wit which made “Charlie O’Malley ” 
so delightful to the young people of 
twenty years ago, 
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_ Lewis, Dio. Talks about Peo- 
ple’s Stomachs. $1.50. Fields, Os- 
good, & Co. - There is always so much 
truth and good sense in what Dr. 
Lewis says, that we can put up with 
an occasional extreme. There can 
also be no doubt, that, in such mat- 
ters, extreme views, boldly pressed, 
will in time bring about quite a rea- 
sonable amount of reform in the diet 
of acommunity. Do not all the oat- 
meal pudding and Graham mush, 
daily served on our breakfast tables, 
bear witness ? 

MacDonatp, Gerorer, LL.D. 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50. 

Optic, Ontver. Field and For- 
est ; or, The Fortunes of a Farmer. 
Lee & Shepard. The fortunes here 
set forth are much more exciting than 
the usual fortunes of a farmer. But 


in this book, as in all its predecessors, 
a rapid succession of stirring events 


wins the hearts of the boys, for whom 
it was meant. 

Orton, JAmEs. The Andes and 
the Amazon. $2.00. Harper & Broth- 
ers. The author follows the route in- 
dicated by the title, and gives us an 
entertaining book not unpleasantly full 
of information. The concluding chap- 
ter on “How to travel in South 
America,” with the results of experi- 
ence on “Routes, Expenses, Outfit, 
Precautions, Dangers,” is full of valua- 
ble information, not readily obtained 
elsewhere. 

It, is certainly consoling to those 
old-fashioned people, whose ideas are 
formed upon Sydney Smith’s well- 
known description, to hear from an old 
stager in these regions that “ you will 
be disappointed at the paucity of ani- 
mal life.” 

Reap, WittiAmM THompson. Life 
and Correspondence of George Read, 
a Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence. With Notices of some of 
his Contemporaries. $4.00. 

Ronscu, Hermann. Jtala and 
Vulgata. Leipzig, 1869. A disserta- 
tion, which seems to be exhaustive, on 
the later Latin, as it appears in the 
“Ttalian” and the “ Vulgate” ver- 
sions, so called, of the New Testament. 
It contains very curious details of the 
grammatical changes which make the 
Vulgate vary from purer Latin. 

Rosertson, F.W. Complete edi- 
tion of the Life and Works of the 
Rev. F. W. Robertson. In two vol- 
umes. $1.50each. Harper & Broth- 
ers. A cheap edition, compressing 
much into two thick volumes. It is 
a pity that the eyes of the public 
should be endangered by such fine 
print; but, setting probable blindness 
aside, it is delightful to think, that 
the life and works of such a man are 
within the means of every man in the 
land. 

Trotitorg, AntHony. The War- 
den. Barchester Towers. Harper 
& Brothers. The first American edi- 
tion of two of Mr. Trollope’s earliest 
and most admirable stories. 

Rew, Mayne. The Castaways. 
A Story of Adventure in the Wilds 
of Borneo. Sheldon & Co. All 
Captain Reid’s books are interesting 
to the adventurous boys for whom 
they are designed; and even fathers 
and mothers have been seen “ looking 
over” these books for a remarkably 
long period of time. 

Waitt, R. Grant. Words and 
their Uses. Sheldon & Co. 

Weeks, Rosert Ke.iey. LZpi- 
sodes and Lyric Pieces. Leypoldt & 
Holt. 

Wuopprer, Joun, THE Newspoy. 
Roberts Brothers. We are glad to 
see our friend John putting in an ap- 
pearance for himself. His secret 
seems still to be well kept ; although 
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many consider it guessed, in spite of 
the repeated disclaimers of Mr. Hale, 
Miss Hale, and Dr. J. F. Clarke, all 
of whom have been accused of the 
authorship, — disclaimers which we 
here repeat on the very highest au- 
thority. , 

WINCHELL, ALEXANDER. Sketch- 
es of Creation. A popular view of 
some of the grand conclusions of the 
sciences, in reference to the history 
of matter and of life, together with a 
statement of the intimations of sci- 
ence respecting the primordial con- 
dition and the ultimate destiny of the 
earth and the solar system. $2.00. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Waittier, JoHN GREENLEAF. 
Miriam, and other Poems. 12mo. 
$1.50. Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

Warner, CHARLES DupLtEY. My 
Summer ina Garden. 12mo. $1.00. 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

Yoneez, C.D. An English-Greek 
Lexicon. Edited by Professor Dris- 
ler. $7.00, Harper & Brothers. 

Woop, Mrs. Henry. Bessy Rane. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Mrs. 
Wood’s novels certainly are remarka- 
bly easy to read, which is not true of 
many books of a far higher order. 

We are obliged to reserve, till we 
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can speak more at length of them, our 
notice of 

Buunt, Joun Henry. Dictionary 
of Doctrinal and Historical The- 
ology. 

Brewer, Rev. E. Coppam, LL.D. 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Giving the derivation, source, or ori- 
gin of common phrases, allusions, and 
words that have a tale to tell. 

Cocker, B.F.,D.D. Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Co.Liins, JENNIE. 
tocracy. 

De tA Morte, GABRIELLE. Pi- 
ano and Musical Matter. Lee & 
Shepard. 

Hetps, Artuur. Essays written 
in the Intervals of Business; to 
which is added an essay on Organiza- 
tion in Daily Life. Roberts Broth- 
ers. 

Marcu, Francis A. A Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. Harper & Brothers. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with 
philological notes, a brief grammar, 
and a vocabulary. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 
Tarmnz, H. Art in the Nether- 
lands. 


Nature’s Aris- 





Record of Progress. 





Coneress has come together; and the message of the president, 
and the reports of the heads of departments, give us a pretty full 
budget of the national record of progress, soon to be supple- 
mented all over the land by the official histories of the year, by state 
governors and city mayors. It is not yet time, however, for the more 
interesting, because more special, information, to be gathered from 
the detailed reports in each department, the letters in the diplomatic 
correspondence, and such sources of information. As they appear, 
we shall cull out, and make note of, from the somewhat alarming 
mass, what may be really new and edifying. 

In the mean time, we give a comparative view of the condition of 
education in different countries in Europe, made up from Mr. Hoyt’s 
excellent report ; an account of the successful experiment of a hor- 
ticultural school for women, recently established near Boston; and 
an account of that large amount of labor and expense which is in- 
cluded under the title of ‘** The Public Charities of New York.” 

Without at present meddling with the abstract principles or the 
detailed plans, which have been brought forward as bearing in one 
way or another upon what is vaguely called, “The Woman Ques- 
tion,” we present, as our contribution towards the definition of 
what that question is, a careful analysis of the laws which, in this 
country, make a distinction between men and women. It will be 
found to be a valuable addition to the common knowledge of the 
facts to be dealt with; and to know these is a good beginning, al- 
though it is one not always thought necessary. 

Among the incidents of the world’s progress, interesting to both 
the great divisions of this continent, is the arrival and hearty wel- 
come of Dr. B. A. Gould at Cordoba, in the Argentine Republic, where 
he is to take charge of the astronomical department of the univer- 
sity, and superintend the erection and equipment of a first-class 


observatory, of which he will be the head. Ample means have been 
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Education in Europe. 


provided for the purpose; and he was received, by the authorities 
both of the nation and the university, with an enthusiasm which 
promises every support for him in the interesting duties he is so 


well able to fulfil. 





EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


In the report by John W. Hoyt, 
United-States Commissioner at the 
Paris Universal, Exposition, we have 
an elaborate statement of the meth- 
ods and results of the various systems 
of public instruction maintained in 
most of the countries of Europe. 
Mr. Hoyt’s opportunities for obser- 
vation were excellent; as, before his 
appointment as commissioner, he had 
just finished a third tour of the Old 
World and the United States, in pur- 
suit of information in relation to the 
educational condition of the more 
enlightened nations of the world. 

In the report before us, we have a 
bewildering array of facts, some triv- 
ial, others of much interest, together 
with numerous comments which will 
provoke discussion. «Perhaps there is 
excessive laudation of certain charac- 
teristic features of European systems 
of teaching, the adoption of which 
in our own country might not be 
evidence of real progress. We now 
present only an outline of the 
educational spirit and policy of the 
European nations, omitting nearly all 
statistical results and comparisons, to 
which we have already given some 
space, and which we shall consider in 
other forms, as occasion serves. 

In France, within the last half cen- 
tury, much progress in popular educa- 
tion has been made. Prior to this 
period, there were many institutions 
for higher culture; but the wants of 
the masses had been almost wholly 
ignored. That much remains to be 


accomplished, recent statistics show. 
Of the conscripts in the department 
of Cher, one-half, —in Ariége, two- 
thirds, cannot read or write. Per- 
haps one-quarter of the young men 
of France are in the same category. 
The attendance upon school is not ob- 
ligatory. The age at which pupils 
in the primaries are changed to a 
higher grade is determined quite as 
often by the age at which they are 
confirmed in the Church as by their 
attainments in school studies. For 
the Roman Catholic Church, this age 
is twelve, and for the Lutheran, six- 
teen. 

Thirteen-fifteenths of the popula- 
tion are of the communion of the 
Church of Rome. 

Religious instruction is given in 
all public schools; but no child is co- 
erced into receiving dogmas denied 
by its parents. Separate denomina- 
tional schools are provided, where 
desired. In 1832, the proportion 
of school-children between the ages 
of seven and thirteen in the primary 
sections was fifty-nine to each thou- 
sand. Thirty years later, the propor- 
tion was one hundred and sixteen to 
each thousand. The population of 
France is about thirty millions. In 
1867, the amount voted from the gen- 
eral fund of the empire for public in- 
struction of all grades was $4,253,- 
624; nearly one-half of this sum was 
devoted to academies in which law, 
theology, and science are specialties, 
and which, therefore, are practically 
closed to the masses. These latter 
institutions, for higher culture, re- 
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. ceive liberal grants from the public 
treasury. 

In 1867, the State of Massachu- 
setts, with a population of less than 
three millions, expended on public 
schools alone, exelusive of expense of 
repairing and erecting schoolhouses 
and of school-books, $2,531,740.62. 
In 1869, the amount for the same 
purposes was $3,123,886.44. 

Holland has an admirable school 
system. Attendance is not compul- 
sory ; yet so general is the interest in 
education, that the average is as high 
as in countries where the law com- 
pels. In South Holland, where the 
schools are poorest, and attendance 
irregular, only ten per cent of the 
conscripts were unable to read and 
write. Teachers are furnished with 
residences and gardens; and the gov- 
ernment fixes the maximum number 
of pupils to each. The schools of 
Belgium are in a lowstate ; and it isop- 
tional with the communal authorities 
to support them or not. The little 
assistance rendered by the govern- 
ment to primary instruction is limited 
to loans of money, to be repaid 
within a specified time, for the erec- 
tion of school buildings. Two-thirds 
of its school population begin self- 
supporting labor without even the 
rudiments of an education. 

First among nations in maintain- 
ing a wise and liberal educational 
system, to which she has been uni- 
formly faithful for more than three 
hundred years, stands Prussia. A 
complete sketch of that admirable 
organization cannot be given here. 
The entire educational interests of 
the nation are held in the strong grasp 
of the central government; nothing 
is left to the chances of popular favor 
or disaffection. Attendance upon 
school is strictly compulsory between 
the ages of seven and fourteen. If 
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poverty or avarice should tempt par- 
ents to place their children at work, 
to the neglect of school opportunities, 
the attempt is frustrated by the law, 
which prohibits, by severe penalties, 
the employment of any person under 
sixteen years of age, unless he pro- 
duces a certificate that he has ac- 
quired the rudiments of an education. 
In relation to religious training in the 
public schools, the latest regulation 
enjoins that such instruction be left 
to the conduct of the respective re- 
ligious bodies. The people have a 
common pride in maintaining the 
national supremacy in this direction. 
Aside from governmental support, in 
no country of the world is the public 
outlay of means for schools of all 
classes more liberal. A circular, just 
issued from our own Bureau of Edu- 
cation, states that only 12.28 per cent 
of the conscripts for the Prussian 
army, in the war of 1866, were ur- 
able to read and write. 

The systems of public instruction 
in the other States of North Germany 
differ but Jittle from that of Prussia. 
One or two features may be noted. 
In Baden, teachers must graduate 
from a Normal institution, pass a 
rigid examination, and then teach 
three years on probation before re- 
ceiving a final certificate. Wurtem- 
burg requires that notice of an inten- 
tion to teach shall be given; then 
follow two years of preparation for a 
normal course, which consumes three 
years more; then two years must be 
spent as an assistant in an approved 
public school; after which, if the 
candidate passes a final examination, 
he may be admitted to the honor of 
teaching a primary school, and may 
consider himself in the line of pro- 
motion. 

If parents neglect to send their 
children to school, a fine is inflicted ; 
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for persistence in the neglect, impris- 
onment, in which case the school- 
police take charge of the neglected 
ones: and no child is allowed to 
learn any trade, or enter any occupa- 
tion, or to receive pay in any service 
whatever, who cannot show a certifi- 
cate from the authorities of having 
answered the demands of the school 
laws. 

Bavaria hasan exceedingly thorough 
and liberal system of popular instruc- 
tion, whose effectiveness may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that only five per 
cent of its people cannot read and 
write. 

Austria labors under the serious 
disadvantage of having the deter- 
mined opposition of the Church and 
the aristocracy to all schemes for gen- 
eral education. The school attend- 
ance from seven years of age to 
twelve is but little over fifty per cent 
for the whole empire. In the Ger- 
man provinces, the percentage of at- 
tendance ranges in different localities 
and years from eighty-six to ninety- 
four. The war of 1866, in showing 
the intellectual superiority of their 
Prussian adversaries, has given an 
impulse to the demand for a better 
popular education. 

Switzerland, while not behind her 
neighbors in methods of instruction, 
excels in schoolhouses. The French 
school-commissioner, M. Baudouin, 
commends them by saying, “ The 
smallest village has its schoolhouse, 
the * greater number of which are 
pretty, spacious, well-lighted, and 
pleasantly situated.” No denomina- 
tional interference with the schools is 
tolerated. The jealousy and preju- 
dice of the ecclesiastics provoked the 
Grand Council of Berne to resolve, 
“That the absolute obedience which 
members of religious orders owe to 
their superiors being found incompati- 
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ble with legal requirements concern- 
ing instruction, no persons belonging 
to such orders shall henceforth be em- 
ployed upon the public educational 
staff; and that all such persons now 
employed are to be considered as 
having resigned.” 

One of the first European States 
to establish great universities in the 
Middle Ages, Spain, has lagged be- 
hind the rest in the march of general 
instruction; but, within the past few 
years, the cause has received much 
encouragement, and the municipalities 
have appropriated for the personnel 
and matériel of the schools a third of 
their budgets. The number of schools 
has doubled within the last ten years. 
The law of 1857 makes it obligatory 
upon parents to send their children, 
between the ages of six and nine 
years, to the public schools. 

In Portugal, Italy, and Greece, the 
condition of the masses as to elemen- 
tary education is lamentable ; in Italy, 
however, there are signs of progress 
which we have already noted.! 

The Scandinavian States have long 
been noted for the excellence of their 
common schools and the universality 
of rudimentary instruction. Den- 
mark has sustained a good system for 
more than three hundred years. The 
Church refuses confirmation — with- 
out which no person can be appren- 
ticed, employed, or married — to such 
as cannot read and write; and the 
State obliges all children from seven 
to fourteen to attend some approved 
school. Sweden and Norway, because 
of their inhospitable climate and 
sparse population, do not show re- 
markable results. Their teachers are 
necessarily itinerants. Each parish 
has its school-building, in which in 
its turn the travelling schoolmaster 
gathers the scattered scholars. 


1 OLD AND NEw, vol. i. p. 136, et seqq. 
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In Russia, emancipation and edu- 
cation have advanced in parallel lines. 
In 1861, there was scarcely a public 
school for the peasantry in the whole 
empire; yet, at the close of the sec- 
ond year of emancipation, eight thou- 
sand schools had sprung up, all of them 
supported by the late serfs. At the 
present rate of its educational devel- 
opment, it cannot be many years be- 
fore Russia will be entitled to rank 
among the most enlightened as well 
as the most powerful nations. 

If we turn to Great Britain, we find 
grounds for hope in the constantly in- 
creasing activity of the people in the 
discussion of social, scientific, and 
political questions. What remains 
to be done may be inferred from the 
following facts : In 1866, there were, in 
the city of London alone, one hundred 
and fifty-six thousand children with- 
outinstruction. And,in England and 
Wales, in 1850, according to Her 
Majesty’s inspectors, there were eight 
million adult persons unable to read 
and write; and, of the children be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen 
years, less than one-half were receiv- 
ing any school training. 

Samuet W. McDaniet. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES OF NEW-YORK 
CITY. 


Aut inquiring persons know that 
the charities of the city of New York 
are on a scale larger than what used 
to be called princely. The private 
institutions, by which we mean the in- 
stitutions not under the control either 
of the city or State government, col- 
lect and distribute money by millions 
every year in the relief of thousands 
of sufferers, seeking new means of re- 
lief in proportion as new exigencies 
arise. Meanwhile, the public author- 
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ities, under that magnificent Saxon 
system of poor relief, which is the 
admiration of all the world except 
Father Hecker and a few sentimental- 
ists of that type, — the system which 
obtains in all countries planted by 
England, in which every man has a 
right to support from the State, and 
is not left to the accidents of senti- 
ment, — the public authorities, under 
this general system, are introducing 
with every year more method into 
their affairs. 

Reserving to another occasion some 
accounts of their arrangements for 
punishment, correction, or reformation, 
we condense, to-day, to as brief a 
statement as possible, their methods 
of relief in what may be called strictly 
the administration of charity by the 
public authorities of the city. 

Its public charities are under the 
direction of a board of four commis- 
sioners, at present two Republicans 
and two Democrats. They are ap- 
pointed by the mayor once in five 
years, and draw each a salary of seven 
thousand dollars per annum. They 
have unlimited power over the insti- 
tutions under their control; and any 
appropriation they ask from the city 
to carry on those institutions is 
always granted. Last year the ap- 
propriation was seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

These charities, which, of course, 
do not include the innumerable pri- 
vate associations which the city 
sometimes assists by gifts of small 
sums, consist of, — 

1. “Soldier’s Retreat,” on Ward’s 
Island. The commissioners think it 
is the only one of the kind in the 
country, and feel that it is doing much 


New-York City found that many 
of her soldiers who served during the 
late war, and were honorably dis- 
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charged, were unable to support them- 
selves, either from wounds received 
in the service, or from diseases devel- 
oped since their discharge, but whose 
. seeds were sown, perhaps, while they 
were in the army. For the latter 
class, the government homes make 
no provision; and it has been found 
that many who were entitled to enter 
those homes preferred to go as pau- 
pers to the almshouse here, rather 
than to be separated by hundreds of 
miles from their friends and families, 
who would be unable to reach them 
in case of severe illness or death. 

The city feels that any soldier who 
has given his health and strength to 
the service of the country should be 
taken care of, not as a charity, but as 
our duty ; and a year ago this retreat 
was opened. The men are not treated 
in the least as paupers. They have 
a far better diet than the pauper, an 
army uniform, are allowed to visit the 
city at any time, and have their eight 
dollars a month pension to spend as 
they choose. 

2. “Free Labor Bureau,” es- 
tablished for the purpose of bringing 
employers and work-people in direct 
communication. During last year, 
18,483 persons applied for situations 
there ; and 14,978 were furnished with 
them. No fees of any kind are re- 
ceived. A book is kept, in which the 
names of those failing to keep their 
engagementsare recorded; and thence- 
forth they are not allowed the privi- 
leges of the office. Great care is 
taken to prevent improper persons 
from getting servants; and, if the 
employers refuse to pay the wages 
due, the bureau undertakes to obtain 
them. 

3. “The Inebriate Asylum,” on 
Ward’s Island, where, last year, 1,463 
non-paying patients were received. 
This, however, is not considered a 
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success. The large majority of those 
sent there do not wish to reform, are 
only kept sober there by their inabil- 
ity to get liquor; and, as soon as they 
are allowed to go, fall back into their 
old ways. The few who want to re- 
form might be sent to private asylums, 
at much less cost. 

4. “Randall’s Island Nursery.” 
Here are sent all waifs and strays, 
children deserted by their parents, 
and those whose parents are unable 
to support them wholly or in part. 
They go to school, are taught some 
trade; and often efforts are made to 
give them some amusement. 

A large number are sent to homes 
in the West; and many of the “ in- 
teresting ” ones are adopted into fami- 
lies in the city. Last year, 1,020 
children were received. 

5. “School-ship,” accommodating 
three hundred boys. These consist 
of, 1st, Those .sent there for some 
very slight offence; 2d, Boys from 
the “Nursery,” who wish to follow the 
sea; 3d, A number whose parents pay 
an annual sum for their education 
there. The scho-l-ship was opened a 
year ago, and has been very success- 
ful. 

6. “Relieving the out-door poor.” 
The city is divided into districts, and 
one visitor appointed to each, who in- 
vestigates all applications to the city 
for assistance. Last year, 12,830 
families were aided, either by gifts of 
money or fuel. 

7. “Visiting the sick poor at their 
homes.” The city is divided into 
eleven districts, a physician to each, 
who visits those who send for him, 
and reports any needing medicine, 
fuel, or food. If any are very sick, 
he may call upon the consulting phy- 
sicians of the department, so that the 
best medical skill of the city is at the 
service of its poorest inhabitant. In 
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this way, those whose friends are at 
least able to nurse them are spared 
the necessity of going to a hospital. 

8. “Almshouse.” The efforts of 
the commissioners to provide work 
for many able-bodied persons and 
vagrants who formerly took refuge 
there have been so successful, that it 
now contains fewer inmates than it 
did twenty years ago, when the pop- 
ulation of New York was 515,000. 
Number remaining there, Dec. 1869, 
1,114. 

9. “The Morgue,” where all un- 
known bodies, found either in tlie 
streets or in the water, are placed for 
recognition. Photographs are taken 
of all bodies which are not recognized, 
and are kept in hopes of their being 
identified by friends at some future 
time. 

10. “The Burial,” in a consecrated 
cemetry, of all friendless persons, and 
of those whose friends are unable to 
bear that expense. Last year, 1,875 
bodies were interred. 

11. “The Hospitals,” which con- 
sist of Bellevue, Charity, Children’s, 
Infants’, Incurables’, Small-pox, Fever, 
Paralytic and Epileptic; also the 
Blind, Lunatic, and Idiot Asylums, 
the last having a school attached. In 


all, there are 4,198 beds in these hos-. 


pitals. 


NEW-ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


Amone the good things inaugu- 
rated by the Woman’s Club is the 
Horticultural School for Women. The 
plan was, for a considerable time, on 
paper only; but, the outlines drawn, 
the best authorities were consulted for 
the filling out. Two years elapsed 
after the proposition, before an at- 
tempt was made to realize it; and it 
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was not until last spring, when it 
seemed necessary to make the inten- 
tion a fact or to drop it, that a local 
habitation was given to the name. 
That work was not begun till the 23d- 
of June must be remembered in con- 
nection with the prosperous close of 
the year. 

It was the privilege of the writer 
to obtain a glimpse of the school while 
the out-of-door work of one of the last 
days of the season was going on, — 
the 26th of October. Six pupils were 
at work in the garden, one being ab- 
sent through sickness; and in this 
connection it should be stated, that the 
general workings of the school have 
proved it excellent as a sanitary 
measure. None of the pupils were 
really strong on entering, and all have 
gained in health. The absent one, I 
was told, was sick of scarlet fever, con- 
tracted in Boston. The ability to 
labor has increased from two hours a 
day to eight. It seemed to me that 
the danger lay in the direc:ion of 
over-work; and this, not fron. any 
pressure on the part of the teacher, 
nor from the strictness of the rules, 
which are flexible to meet every case, 
but prompted by the interest of the 
pupils in the prosperity of the insti- 
tution. Moderation should be enjoined 
on too eager workers, and a siesta be 
recommended as a part of the daily 
routine. 

The place hired for the use of the 
school (at a rent of $1200 a year) is 
on the shore of “ Baptist Pond,” New- 
ton Centre, near the depot of the 
Hartford and Erie Railroad. The 
house is in good condition, warmed by 
steam, and is capable of accommo- 
dating eighteen scholars. Proceeding 
from the house to the scene of opera- 
tions that day, in company with Mr. 
Charles Barnard, the efficient and 
thoroughly-qualified teacher, we passed 
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through the green-house. Its dimen- 
sions are sixty by twenty-one feet. 
We next saw the addition, which is a 
less elegant, though more interesting 
structure. It is built in a work- 
womanlike manner, the boards being 
nailed on, and the glazing done, by the 
girls. This is seventeen feet square. 
The whole enclosure contains 3,500 
plants; all of which, after being set, 
have been potted once, and most of 
them twice, involving a great amount 
of work. Since the middle of July, 
the table has been abundantly -sup- 
plied with vegetables from the garden. 

But we have arrived at the square 
where the ladies are at work. They 
are setting currant cuttings. One 
thousand are in the ground when the 
hour for dinner arrives, twelve o’clock. 
Miss Pollard, who presides at table, 
evidently makes all things comforta- 
ble and happy within doors. 

The hour for breakfast is half-past 
seven; the next half-hour is free: 
thence, till noon, work in the garden 
or green-house by one and all. From 
one to two is the leisure hour. From 
two to three, except Saturdays, a lec- 
ture is delivered in the schoolroom. 
The blackboard is used in each lec- 
ture, the drawings that I saw being 
plants variously pruned. Each pupil 
takes notes of the lectures, and 
makes a record also of every day’s 
work; thus obtaining a most useful 
hand-book for future summers. From 
three to four, there is a class in bou- 
quet-making, flower-packing, or some 
other department, in which all can be 
instructed at once. From four, in 
summer, until nearly dark, the out-of- 
door work is continued, with an inter- 
ruption, at six, for tea. 

“How do you spend your even- 
ings?” is a question that has been 
asked these ladies so often, and with 
so evident a suspicion of yawning, 


that they desire an explicit statement 
to be made. The necessary materials 
were not, however, gathered for this; 
but the impression conveyed of the 
evening hour was so pleasant as to 
awaken the desire, had it been prac- 
ticable, to see for myself. They do, 
however, confess, reluctantly since it 
is not in the line of their profession, 
to feel the need of a piano. May not 
some charitable heart excuse this lin- 
gering human weakness, and gratify 
it? 

These details are offered as part of 
the record of progress. Two years 
ago, there was little but scepticism in 
regard to the proposed effort. “It 
cannot be made to work ; it will fail.” 
Now, it has been proved that women 
can be found who sufliciently desire 
the theory and practice of gardening 
to be willing to pay and to labor for 
their acquirement. It has been made 
certain, from their own declaration, 
that they find much pleasure and hap- 
piness in the work. And it has been 
conclusively shown, that, what has 
been regarded as a menial employ- 
ment, may, when the reason of the 
thing is taught, together with the way 
to do it, be made elevating to the mind. 

But, will it pay? Yes. At least, 
according to calculations based on the 
operations thus far, the school will be, 
after the first of next January, self- 
supporting; and, with the increased 
productions of another year, means 
will be obtained for greatly-needed 
improvements. The flowers have, by 
a written contract, all been sold in ad- 
vance, till next June. Thereafter 
readers of the OLD AND New are re- 
quested to send in orders, and see for 
themselves if women can pack flow- 
ers. For the plants, there is a demand 
altogether beyond the present supply. 

The school is doing well; and, if 
there is any object for which I would 
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assiduously lobby, it would be, to in- 
duce the legislature not to grant it 
State Arp. “Pray do not, gentle- 
men! Endow some institution less 
promising, and which can be more 
easily spared! Let this goodly child 
grow up!” I thus plead for the un- 
impeded expansion of this school, the 
fruit of far-seeing, beneficent thought, 
because I believe it destined to be the 
parent of many. Horticultural schools 
will make the land blossom. They will 
bring roses upon many a wan cheek. 
Woman shall have an acknowledged 
place in the garden, where groweth 
every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food; and she 
shall find the ‘tree of life in the midst 
of the garden. 


WOMEN UNDER THE LAW. 


THE advocates of woman’s rights, 
in reciting the disabilities to which 
woman is subjected under the law, are 
accustomed to describe her condition 
as it formerly existed under the theo- 
ries and rigors of the common law, 
and seem to lose sight of the changes, 
or, as it might almost be termed, the 
revolution, in her condition, which has 
been brought about by successive 
statutes in most of the States. It is 
true that many disabilities still exist; 
but it is also true, that she enjoys 
some privileges in a measure to 
counterbalance them. It is our pur- 
pose to show, as far as possible, the 
present status of women under the 
laws of Massachusetts. 

The laws of Massachusetts, in de- 
claring who shall have a right to vote 
at elections, specify every male citizen 
of twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, except paupers, persons under 
guardianship, and such persons as are 
unable to read the Constitution in the 
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English language, and write their own 
name. Women, therefore, are not 
made voters; but whether this omis- 
sion is to be reckoned as one of her 
disabilities, and she is thus degraded, 
by the law, for her incapacity to the 
level of paupers, the insane, the im- 
becile, and the hopelessly ignorant, as 
say the advocates of women’s suffrage, 
is the fundamental question of the 
ballot, to be determined in the man- 
ner in which suffrage is regarded, 
whether as a political right belonging 
to all, or as a duty imposed upon such 
persons to exercise as is deemed most 
expedient for the welfare of the State. 
But, whether excused or excluded 
from the ballot, she is at the same 
time freed from certain disabilities or 
duties to which, in general, those who 
exercise the suffrage are subject. 
Every male inhabitant, above the age 
of twenty-one years, is obliged to pay 
a poll tax not exceeding the sum of 
two dollars. Every able-bodied male 
citizen, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, is enrolled in the mili- 
tia, and subject to be called into 
active duty in the field in case of 
war, invasion, and in aid of the exe- 
cution of the laws of the common- 
wealth. All qualified to vote are lia- 
ble once in tliree years to be drawn, 
and compelled to serve upon the jury, 
which can hardly be regarded, with 
the small sum paid for their services, 
otherwise than as a public duty and 
hardship, so far as the juror is con- 
cerned. 

There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion’ or laws of the State which pro- 
hibits women from holding office ; and, 
although it is regarded as a general 
tule, that officers are to be chosen 
from the general body of the electors, 
this rule can hardly be considered im- 
perative without express enactment. 
Doubtless there is nothing to prevent 
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a@ woman from holding any official 
position to which she may be elected ; 
and legally, in this respect, she stands 
upon the same footing as a man. 

Taxes are imposed alike upon the 
property of males and females; which, 
again, say the supporters of female 
suffrage, is a violation of the princi- 
ple of “no taxation without represen- 
tation.” 

Women are exempt from the opera- 
tion of the statutes which authorize 
an arrest of the person in civil ‘ac- 
tions, except actions for torts, —as for 
trespass, wrongful conversion of prop- 
erty, and those wrongful acts for which 
penalties are imposed. 

A female may contract a valid mar- 
riage at the age of twelve, a male at 
the age of fourteen; but the city or 
town clerk is in general subject to a 
penalty, if he issues a marriage cer- 
tificate to a female under the age 
of eighteen, or to a male under 
twenty-one, without the consent of 
the parent or guardian; and a magis- 
trate or minister is prohibited, under 
penalty, from marrying parties under 
those ages without such consent. 

These, we believe, are substantially 
all the inequalities or differences made 
by the statute-book between males 
and females generally as classes. 
The most of the disabilities of which 
women have to complain are those to 
which married women alone are sub- 
ject. 
The legal status of married. women 
was fixed by the old common law of 
England on the theory, that the hus- 
band and wife were one person, “the 
very being and legal existence of the 
wife being incorporated into that of 
her husband, under whose wing and 
cover she was supposed to do every 
thing; whence she was called feme 
covert.” From this theory can be 
traced nearly all the existing disabili- 
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ties of nvarried women. Yet the very 
disabilities which the common law 
laid upon the wife were for the most 
part intended, says Blackstone in his 
commentaries, for her protection and 
benefit, “so great a favorite is the 
female sex of the laws of England!” 

By statute, a married woman now 
holds, free from the control and inter- 
ference of her husband, whatever real 
or personal property she has at the 
time of her marriage, or whatever 
may come to her during marriage by 
descent, devise, bequest, gift, or grant, 
or whatsoever she acquires by busi- 
ness or labor carried on or performed 
by her on her separate account, and 
the rents and income of all such 
property. To this general rule there 
is, perhaps, one exception; for it 
would seem, that if real estate is given 
to the husband and wife jointly, the 
husband would have, while both were 
living, the entire control and income 
of the estate; but, at the death 
of one, the estate would become 
the entire and absolute property of 
the other. 

In order that the wife may hold 
property free from the control of her 
husband, it must appear affirmatively 
that the property came to her as her 
own, or that she acquired it by her 
own means or credit, and meant to 
hold it as a purchase on her own be- 
half. The common-law presumption 
still remains, nothing appearing to 
indicate the contrary, that personal 
property, even though purchased with 
her own earnirgs, or money in the 
possession of the wife, belongs to the 
husband, and as such is subject to his 
disposal, and can be taken on attach- 
ment or execution by his creditors. 
Therefore a thief who stole a purse 
from the pocket of a married woman 
was held, in the absence of any fur- 
ther evidence in regard to the owner- 
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ship, to have taken the property, not 
of the wife, but of the husband. 

A married woman may make any 
contract, except with her husband, in 
relation to her separate property, 
business, or services, and sue and be 
sued in relation to the same as if she 
were sole; except she is not allowed 
so to complicate the theory that hus- 
band and wife are one, as to enter 
into copartnership in business with 
any person. The same doctrine pre- 
vents a husband and wife from mak- 
ing any binding contract, express or 
implied, with each other, and prevents 
either from conveying any property 
to the other, or receiving any convey- 
ance from the other. Hence it was 
held in one case, that a tea-set, which 
the husband had presented to the 
wife during marriage could not be 
claimed by her after his death; but 
that it went to the executor of her 
husband’s estate. 


If the wife is doing business on her 
separate account, in order that the 
property invested in it may be exempt 
from attachment by her husband’s 
creditors, she must file a certificate of 
the fact in the city or town clerk’s 


office. On the other hand, if the 
wife neglects to file such certificate, 
the husband must do so, or he will be 
liable on all contracts made by her in 
the prosecution of the business the 
same as if they were made by him- 
self, 

If her husband has abandoned her, 
is imprisoned, or she has obtained a 
divorce nisi (which was formerly 
termed a “divorce from bed and 
board ”), the wife is endowed with 
most of the powers to act belonging 
to a feme sole, or unmarried woman. 

A married woman may sell and 
convey her separate personal property 
without restrictions; but she cannot 
convey shares in a corporation or any 
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real property, except a lease for a term 
not exceeding one year, and her right 
to dower in an estate which the hus- 
band has already conveyed, without 
her husband’s assent in writing, or, in- 
stead, the consent of one of the judges 
of the Supreme, Superior, or Probate 
Courts, granted upon good cause, being 
shown. If she conveys her real 
estate with his assent simply, and 
without his express release, in writing, 
of curtesy, he will still have the 
right, in case he survives her, to the 
use and income thereof, as tenant by 
the curtesy, for the remainder of his 
life, provided a child has been born 
alive of the marriage. He can, on 
the other hand, convey his real estate, 
subject only, in case she survives him, 
not having released her right in it to 
dower, to the use and income of one- 
third of it during the remainder of 
her life. 

The homestead act has given some 
privileges to both husband and wife, 
which should be mentioned. Every 
householder, having a family, is en- 
titled to an estate of homestead to the 
extent of eight hundred dollars, in the 
land and buildings owned and occu- 
pied by him as a residence, which 
shall be exempt from seizure and sale 
for the payment of his debts; pro- 
vided, that his design so to hold it has 
been previously set forth and recorded 
in the registry of deeds. His con- 
veyance of the property by a deed, in 
which the wife does not join to re- 
lease, does not defeat this right of 
homestead ; but, at his death, that will 
continue for the benefit of his wife 
and minor children, if one of them 
occupies the premises until the 
youngest child is twenty-one years of 
age, and until the marriage or death 
of the widow. 

The husband may absolutely dis- 
pose of all his property by will, ex- 
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cept that his widow may, if she so 
elects, waive the provisions in it for 
her benefit, and become entitled, in- 
stead, substantially to the same por- 
tion of his real and personal estate as 
she would have been entitled to if 
her husband had died without a will; 
provided, however, if her share of 
personal estate would thus exceed ten 
thousand dollars, she shall receive as 
her own absolutely only ten thousand 
dollars, and the income during her 
life of the excess above that sum. 
.The will of a married woman, on the 
other hand, although it will be effect- 
ual to pass all her real and personal 
property, if made with her husband’s 
assent, cannot, without such assent, 
operate to deprive him, surviving, of 
more than half of her personal prop- 
erty, or destroy his rights as tenant 
by the curtesy. 

If a married man die, and leave no 
will, his widow will receive only her 
dower in his real estate; that is, the 
use and income during the remainder 
of her life of all the real estate ex- 
cept wild lands, of which he has been 
seized in fee at any time during mar- 
riage, and in which she has not re- 
leased her right of dower. But if he 
leave no issue, she will be entitled to 
the use, for her life, of one-half of the 
real estate of which he was seized 
when he died, if she so elects, in lieu 
of dower. From his personal estate, 
articles of apparel and ornament be- 
longing to the widow and children 
will first be allotted them; and the 
judge of the Probate Court may, in 
his discretion, and usually does, make 
a further allowance out of the personal 
estate to the widow, for the support 
of herself and the family under her 
care, according to the circumstances 
of the case ;' which will be given her, 
even in preference to the demands of 
creditors of the estate, although the 
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estate may be insolvent. If there is 
issue living, she will receive one-third 
of the remainder of the personal 
estate; and, in the failure of issue, 
she will be entitled to all the personal 
estate to the extent of five thousand 
dollars, and one-half of any excess 
above ten thousand dollars. Only in 
the case there are no kindred will the 
widow receive the whole of the real 
as well as personal estate. 

If the wife dies before the husband, 
and leaves no will, the husband will 
take the whole of her personal estate ; 
and, provided a child has been born 
alive of the marriage, he will be en- 
titled, as tenant by the curtesy, to 
the use and income of all the real 
estate of which she has been seized 
in her own right during marriage, for 
the remainder of his life, if he has 
not in writing expressly released his 
curtesy. If no child has been born 
alive of the marriage, her real estate 
will descend directly to her kindred. 
If, however, she leaves no kindred, 
her husband will receive in fee the 
whole of her real estate. 


The authority which the common 
law gave the husband over the per- 
son of the wife has not been directly 
abridged by statute ; and it is difficult 
to determine now to what extent he 
can legally control her actions. By 
the old law, “he might give her mod- 
erate correction; for, as he was held 
to answer for her misbehavior, the 
law thought it but reasonable to in- 
trust him with the power of restrain- 
ing her.” He is certainly to be re- 
garded as the head of the family; can 
fix their place of residence, and some 
of the authorities intimate, that he 
may exercise a “ gentle restraint ” over 
her person, without, however, defining 
what such gentle restraint is. In 
order to protect herself, she can, upon 
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complaint, in case of ill-usage or 
cruelty, procure an indictment for 
assault to be brought against him; 
or, if the danger of personal violence 
justifies it, can cause him to give 
bonds to keep the peace. And, for ex- 
treme cruelty, confirmed habits of 
intoxication contracted after mar- 
riage, abusive treatment, and gross 
and wanton neglect to support her 
when he is of sufficient ability, she 
can obtain a divorce nisi, which the 
court will make an absolute divorce, 
upon proof that the parties have con- 
tinued to live separately for five con- 
secutive years thereafter; or the 
court may make it absolute, if they 
shall have lived apart three consecu- 
tive years thereafter. The same 


means of protection are, however, 
legally given to the husband, except, 
of course, the right to a divorce for 
neglect of maintenance ; and one has 


the same power as the other to pro- 
cure an absolute divorce for adultery, 
impotence, or utter and continued de- 
sertion for the period of five years on 
the part of the other. 

The husband is entitled, while the 
two are living together, to the custody 
and services of the children until 
they reach majority, which gives him 
the power to control their residence, 
occupation, employment, and educa- 
tion, and the right to their earnings ; 
though neither husband nor wife, as 
parent, would have the right to, or 
control of, property coming to them 
otherwise, as by gift or devise; but 
the Probate Court may appoint a 
guardian, who shall have the care and 
management of all their estate. 
Power is, however, given to the fa- 
ther to appoint a guardian by his 
will, who shall have, after the death 
of the father, the same powers and 
duties as a guardian appointed by the 
Probate Court. 
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The mother, on the death of the 
father, is entitled to the custody of 
the children and the care of their 
education, so long as she remains un- 
married, and, if she supports them, is 
entitled to their earnings. These 
powers she loses by marrying again. 

The rights of either to the care and 
custody of the children may be lost 
by misconduct or inability to provide 
properly for their necessities. In 
case of divorce, pending or granted, 
or of voluntary separation, it is in 
the power of the Supreme Court to 
provide for their care in such manner 
as it deems expedient for their inter- 
ests: and, if neither parent is guilty 
of misconduct, the rights of both are 
held to be equal; and the interests of 
the children are alone to be con- 
sulted in determining in whose cus- 
tody they shall be placed. 

Property belonging to children of 
whatever age, if unmarried and with- 
out issue, descends wholly to the fa- 
ther, if living; but, if he is not liv- 
ing, it is divided in equal shares 
among the mother and brothers and 
sisters. The father is, however, if 
able, obliged to support the children 
in a suitable manner during their mi- 
nority, even though they have prop- 
erty of their own; but, at his death, 
the mother is in general bound to 
support the children only in case she 
has sufficient means for the purpose, 
and the children have no property 
of their own: if they have prop- 
erty, she can charge them for their 
support, even though they live with 
her. Only in case the father has lit- 
tle or no property, or the children 
have sufficient for their maintenance 
and education, in a manner more ex- 
pensive than their father can reasona- 
bly afford, will he be allowed by the 
Probate Court to draw from their funds 
for their maintenance or education. 
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The statutes, in relieving the disa- 
bilities of the wife, have not lessened 
the duties and liabilities of the hus- 
band. He is obliged to support the 
family. He is bound to maintain the 
wife, and provide for her in a manner 
suitable to her situation and condi- 
tion in life, although she has property 
of her own; and he will, in general, 
be held liable for all ordinary con- 
tracts and purchases made by her in 
his name, unless it is shown that he 
has expressly forbidden others to sup- 
ply her on his account. Even then, 
he cannot prevent her from charging 
him with reasonable necessary ex- 
penses, not only for her own support, 
but also for that of such of their 
children as may be living with her. 
This obligation ceases if she has wan- 
tonly forsaken his home, or rejected 
the proper provision he has made for 
her maintenance; but, if they part 
by consent, or he abandons her, and 
sends her away from his home with- 
out justifiable cause, she will carry 
his credit with her for her support. 
Ev2n in case a divorce is pending, the 
husband must furnish the wife with 
money sufficient to carry on her suit. 

If the wife commits one of the 
lighter crimes, such as assault and 
battery, theft, or burglary, in the 
presence of her husband, or near 
enough to him for her to act under 
his influence and control, she is pre- 
sumed to act under his coercion, and 
will be acquitted on the ground of 
her duty to obey her husband’s com- 
mands, he being regarded and pun- 
ishable as the guilty party. 

The husband is likewise liable for 
the torts or frauds of the wife, wheth- 
er committed by his order or in his 
company; in which case, the law pre- 
sumes she acted by his order. But 
the presumption in either case may 
be overcome by evidence that she was 
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the principal offender. When the 
husband and wife are jointly liable, 
the remedy, if by imprisonment, 
must be sought of the husband alone, 
an exemption which Blackstone char- 
acterizes as “one of the many great 
privileges of English wives.” 


FAIRMOUNT PARK. 


In previous numbers of OLD AND 
New, we have described “ Riverside 
Park” at Chicago, and other similar 
undertakings which have been pro- 
moted by the necessities of our over- 
crowded cities. One of the greatest 
of them all has, however, not yet been 
alluded to; and of this we must now 
make some mention. 

William Penn intended Philadel- 
phia to be an example of rus in urbe 
of the purest kind. Each house was 
to be surrounded by its own little gar- 
den-plot; and grass, shrubs, and trees 
were to be the characteristic decora- 
tions. But, alas! they have changed 
all that. The good proprietor did not 
foresee that his little town was to grow 
into a great city, and that the neces- 
sities of commerce would compel a 
more economical use of space. 

There were, in old times, some va- 
cant and plain spaces, but nothing of 
the rank of park, save Fairmount, 
which became the nucleus of the mag- 
nificent park of which we now speak. 
To this, there was first added, grudg- 
ingly, the narrow piece of level land 
lying between the hill and Coates 
Street on the north, which had long 
been a weedy common, but soon be- 
came attractive with its regular paths 
and decorous maple-trees and gener- 
ous fountains, upon which, and the 
scattered visitors, one might look from 
the terrace above, as upon the garden 
from the Rent Tower at Heidelberg. 
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Then a great leap was made up- 
ward along the river, — here dammed 
by the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany, —first by a narrow strip, and 
then spreading out, and engulfing the 
old “Lemon Hill” estate, formerly 
known as “Pratt’s Garden.” The 
house here is now supposed to have 
been swept and garnished, fitted for a 
haven of rest, and for the diffusion of 
mild sedatives like ice-cream, and stim- 
ulants such as lemonade ; but it hardly 
has a present interest equal to that ex- 
cited by the plain little building which 
has been erected near it, which was the 
home of Ulysses before Richmond, 
when he was fighting it out upon 
that line, and is now set up in this 
place of recreation, as a gentle re- 
minder to thankfulness for our deliv- 
erance from the days of tribula- 
tion. 

For the next enlargement, it re- 
quired an herculean effort to procure 
the appropriation; and here stagna- 
tion ensued, lasting for some years. 

But, meantime, a trouble arose, and 
rapidly developed, which touched every 
one in a sensitive place. <A great 
part of the population of the city 
were supplied with water taken from 
the Schuylkill at thedam. Now, fac- 
tories of various kinds had been 
erected at Falls Village and elsewhere, 
whose refuse was thrown into the 
stream, to its serious detriment as to 
quality; while startling rumors were 
circulated, to the effect that any sum- 
mer’s day the quantity might be 
found insufficient. 

What the popular yearning might 
have sought in vain, the popular 
thirst made possible ; and the enthu- 
siastic advocates of a park succeeded 
in finding sufficient support to enable 
them to obtain from the legislature 
authority to extend the title of the 
city to the property along each bank 
of the river for a number of miles, 
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and to embrace also numerous tracts 
lying contiguous thereto. 

The movement once fairly begun, 
inertia carried it on with resistless 
force, as has always been the case 
among the residents of the Quaker 
City. They are slow to move, but 
slower to stop. Nearly three hundred 
distinct parcels of ground are includ- 
ed within the present boundaries, 
amounting in area to almost three 
thousand acres ; while a vast expanse 
of water is provided by the river, 
which is an element of priceless value 
in the scene. On the east side, be- 
tween the Spring Garden Water- 
Works and South Laurel Hill, the 
width is considerable, at one point 
about halfa mile; for the boundary line 
follows Thirty-third Street to Ridge 
Avenue, while the river makes a curve 
to the west. Just north of the water- 
works there is a bold rock, which now 
serves as an abutment for the con- 
necting road on the New York and 
Washington line. Above this, the 
ground, mostly bare of trees, sinks for 
a while toward the water, showing two © 
or three little shelving rocks, from 
which it was pleasant to strike out in 
puris naturalibus, in those good old 
days when it was decorous to do so. 
The Reading Railroad runs along 
here at some fifty or eighty yards dis- 
tance, passing through an old lager- 
bier deposit, until it reaches the bend 
of the river, where it crosses to the 
other side. At this point, the ground 
is high again; and from here to Lau- 
rel Hill there is much wood, though 
some tracts have been cleared within 
a few years past. Just beyond the 
bridge, the fragrant Mayflower used 
to show itself first, in the old days; 
and it is to be hoped that it still does 
so. It is not so very common in 
Pennsylvania as to be known to all; 
although there are several other local- 
ities near the city where it grows, as 
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at Maylandville in West Philadel- 
phia, and notably at Cresheim Creek, 
near Germantown, where it is to be 
found in great profusion, and of the 
richest color and perfume. Other 
flowers are to be found on these 
Schuylkill banks, in immense variety : 
the Clintonia Virginica, or Spring 
Beauty, with delicate white calyx, 
veined with pink; the Houstoniu 
Cerulia, or Quaker Lady, that modest 
little white or bluish star, which comes 
so early in the spring, and lingers so 
late into the autumn; which, peeping 
here and there in March or early 
April, covers whole hillsides as with 
a robe of snow in May; the Anemone 
Nemorosa, and the Thalictrum Anem- 
onoides, with blushing petals; the 
Hepatica Triloba, Liver leaf, or Squir- 
rel Cup, here peeping singly between 
the leaves, and there gathered in great 
rich clusters ; the Sanguinaria Can- 
adensis, or Bloodroot, with staring 
white blossoms, which have been very 
pretty in the bud, but have lost their 
beauty, like so many of their betters, 
by spreading too much to catch the 
public eye; the Dieletra, or Dutch- 
_ man’s Breeches, with a homely name, 

but with most graceful sprays of foli- 
age; the Erythronium Americanum, 
or Dog-tooth Violet, with curious mot- 
tled leaves ; the red Columbine, hang- 
ing its bells over the edge of the 
roughest rocks; violets innumerable, — 
all these, and a hundred others, have 
made glad the hearts of seekers in the 
spring-time, to be followed, month 
after month, by a succession of tribes, 
each beautiful in its turn. It is not 
to be thought that these can be driv- 
en from their accustomed haunts, un- 
der the new dispensation. 

Along the crest of the hill stood, at 
intervals, comfortable houses, once 
handsome country-seats, but in our 
time for the most part deserted and 
forlorn, vacated out of dread of ague, 
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that great dragon and chimera dire 
which infests our new country. There 
were “Bellville” and “Ormiston ;” 
“ Edgeley,” where a kind fortune, an- 
ticipating the time when a chronicler 
would be needed, spared this present 
writer from the sad fate to which the . 
carelessness of an amateur and inex- 
perienced nurse-maid might have con- 
signed him at a tender age; “Straw- 
bury Mansion,” the most extensive of 
all; and a number of others, among 
which one might well have been the 
scene of “ Wieland,” that remarkable 
novel of Charles Brockden Brown, 
who was a power in the land, in those 
days when it was a serious question 
who read an American book, but 
whose name even, is not now known 
outside of a very limited circle. The 
story is one in which ventriloguism, 
then but little understood, played an 
important part; and wonderful lights, 
and dreadful sounds, most of which 
issued from a certain building, half 
summer-house and half temple, which 
stood on a rock overlooking the river, 
and was the scene of more than one 
of the awful catastrophes which gave 
point to the story. 

In front of South, Central, and 
North Laurel Hill, those sumptuous 
cities of the dead, and of Falls Vil- 
lage (where, a few years ago, one of 
the most remarkable engineering feats 
of the day was performed, in chan- 
ging a plain wooden bridge into a sub- 
stantial one of stone, with a number 
of arches, twisted to meet the force 
of the current, without interrupting 
the immense coal traffic of the Read- 
ing Railroad to any material degree), 
the park property comprises simply 
a drive, and the control of the water- 
front. Just beyond the village, a 
pleasant meadow is embraced, stretch- 
ing to the mouth of the Wissahickon, 
where the lines leave the river, and 
follow the winding course of the 
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This por- 


creek for over six miles. 
tion of the park is narrow, ranging 
from three hundred and fifty feet to 
about two thousand feet in width, 
averaging between five and six hun- 
dred feet, and containing four hun- 


dred and fifty acres. But, narrow as 
it is, it is safe to say that no park in 
the world is possessed of so much of 
the beautiful and romantic as may 
be found between the steep woody 
hillsides of the Wissahickon. 
Returning to the southern end, and 
crossing to the west side of the 
Schuylkill by the wire bridge, there 
is first a narrow strip running back 
to the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
and extending as far as the “Spring 
Hill” property, and the West Phila- 
delphia Water Works. Here there is 
a slight expansion, next embracing 
“Solitude,” the country-seat of the 
Penns in proprietary times, with its 
prim little square house, and narrow, 
sloping lawn, bordered by straight 
lines of staid old trees. Crossing the 
New-York Railroad track, the hill is 
climbed to “Egglesfield,” whose old 
mansion, like that of “ Sweet-briar 
Farm,” the next in order, and so many 
others, has had its lager-bier period. 
The “Sweet-briar” lawn and 
meadow were always of the softest, 
loveliest green. A few years ago the 
slope was unbroken to the tow-path, 
at the water’s edge; but the exigen- 
cies of those who go to and fro upon 
the surface of the earth compelled 
the building of the junction railroad, 
by which it is now furrowed. Just 
beyond rises the “ Lansdowne” 
woods, hiding delightful little glens, 
and succeeded in turn by a long, 
grassy slope running back to Judge 
Peters’s old mansion, “Belmont,” 
which, with its attendant evergreens, 
crowns the hill. From near this 
point, the line of the old inclined 
plane runs directly to a long covered 
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bridge, now used exclusively by the 
Reading Railroad Company, but for- 
merly crossed by all the “ Columbia ” 
trains. All passengers bound for the 
West were here drawn up the hill by 
a stationary engine, twenty years ago, 

On the river bank a little farther 
north,-opposite Peters’ Island, stands 
a little cottage guarded by Lombardy 
poplars, which maintain their position 
with as much dignity and persistence 
as the sentinel who was found in 
Tours, intent upon preserving from 
injury the fresh paint of a score of 
years ago; or the gentleman who was 
discovered in Washington by Gen. 
Btuler, occupying the responsible posi- 
tion of “Superintendent of the Crypt.” 

From the Belmont Hill, perhaps 
the most interesting view can be ob- 
tained that is to be found anywhere 
within the grounds. Looking south- 
eastward, the river leads. directly 
away from the spectator toward the 
great city in the distance; while 
the eye may range at will over 
meadow and wood on either side. 
Through the patches of woodland 
and over the fields are scattered many 
walnut, chestnut, and hickory-nut 
trees; and the existence of these 
suggested to some bright mind, a year 
ago, a thought which ripened to gold- 
en fruit. It was no less than to give 
a grand “nutting” party, and to in- 
vite all the children in the public 
schools to attend it. For a wonder, 
nothing occurred to prevent the exe- 
cution of this benevolent plan; and 
the 8th of October saw it accom- 
plished with such success as to war- 
rant its repetition this year, with a 
fair prospect of establishing perma- 
nently a real American holiday. 

On the twenty-eighth of October, 
the sun shone as we all know the sun 
did shine in October last. If any 
season in any country on the face of 
the globe has better days to show, it 
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can only be that “land east of the 
sun and west of the moon,” of which 
William Morris sings so lovingly. 
The dawn came none too soon; and 
from broad avenues, and from narrow 
alleys, from the airy chamber, and 
from the little bare nook under the 
roof, came also the thronging chil- 
dren, with their teachers, their par- 
* ents, and their friends, and those who 
knew no one, but were swept away 
by the breath of the common joy, and 
on foot, and by steam and horse-cars, 
in barouches and carryalls, sought the 
designated rendezvous. Oh! wasn’t 
this a jolly lark? Who that has ever 
felt the crackling of the crisp, dry 
leaves under his feet, while the Oc- 
tober sun shone fair above him, needs 
to be told that the hundred thousand 
children, young and old, who gath- 
ered by the water-side or in the woods, 
and ran and shouted and sang until 
they were tired out, — who is there 
that needs to be told that these had 


“a good time ” ? 

While the view from Belmont is 
probably the most beautiful, it is not 
so extensive as that from “ George’s 
Hill,” still farther back from the 


river. The park here attains its 
greatest breadth, being nearly two 
miles from east to west; and here is 
the greatest elevation in the Schuyl- 
kill portion, two hundred and ten 
feet. Near by, a new reservoir has 
been constructed, to supply the in- 
creasing demands of the city. This 
part of the park was conveyed to the 
city, as a free gift, by an old gentle- 
man and his sister (Jesse and Re- 
becca George), who had resided upon 
it since their childhood; at which 
time, as Mr. George stated when the 
flag was flung to the breeze from the 
summit, there were few houses in the 
city west of Independence Hall. 
These public-spirited donors reserved 
only an annuity for their own sup- 
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port; and, two months later, the sister 
resigned her share, on a summons from 
the other side. 

On such an extent of territury, the 
progress of improvement is necessarily 
slow; and many years must elapse be- 
fore the whole plan takes permanent 
shape. The greatest amount of labor 
has been spent upon the east side, 
below the Girard-avenue bridge, 
where the enterprise now approaches 
completion, embracing as one of its 
important features the allotment of 
space for tasteful houses to shelter the 
boats belonging to the several clubs, 
whose amicable contests do much to 
give animation to the river. On the 
west, the design is gradually being 
developed ; and, naturally, most of the 
work is subordinated to the approaches 
to George’s Hill. 

Beyond Belmont, the ground falls 
off toward the north ; and, though in- 
cluding amongst others an estate with 
the ambitious title “Chamouni,” it 
shows much less variety than other 
districts. Opposite Falls Village (fa- 
mous for two delicacies, “catfish and 
coffee”), it dwindles again to a nar- 
row strip, and continues at the foot 
of a steep bank, up along the river, 
which is here running nearly east, to 
a point opposite the mouth of the 
Wissahickon. Near this place, a 
bridge will be thrown across; and a 
drive is to be laid out from the west- 
ern end to connect with that on 
George’s Hill, passing through a 
gorge called “ Robert’s Hollow,” down 
which dashes a veritable torrent. 

Thus have we completed a rough 
survey of the great park of the future. 
It is impassible to give in words an 
idea of its beauty; and still more im- 
possible is it to give to a stranger 
the feeling of one who strayed over 
it familiarly in childhood, and whose 
associations therewith are so many 


:and so tender. 





